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THE DAILY NEWS The advertising leadership of The Daily News in 


Chicago is confirmed and emphasized by the official 
First in Chicago* figures for May, 1922 (supplied by the Advertising | 
Record Co., an independent audit service maintained 
by all Chicago newspapers), which show— 


(1) That THE DAILY NEWS in May not only 
maintained its lead over all OTHER Chicago daily 
newspapers in the total volume of display advertising 
printed, but— 


(2) That THE DAILY NEWS accomplished 
the far more difficult feat of beating its OWN high 
record for the highest volume of business ever carried 


; ; by any Chicago daily newspaper for the month of 
— ad toe j— ‘ 
: pike gh May by 69,869 lines! 


measured 


*For many years 


authorita- <a ; eo 
tive yearly statis- Here are the Advertising Record Companies’ hg- 
tics of daily news- ures showing the total volume of display advertising 
paper circulation printed in each of the six daily and two Sunday news- 
and _ advertising POL: . : 

make yapers of Chicago, for the month of May, 1922: 
THE DAILY oo e 
NEWS IS 
PIR ST IN 
CHICAGO. 


Comparison 


The Daily News 


...ee+-1,294,221 lines 1,294,221 lines 
The Daily ‘Tribune.......... 997,794 “ 997.794 


The Daily Herald-Examiner. 358,217 





The American st cas Mel 6 SEAS 
5 gg RRR Pane ee rere ee 385,948 
Bee JONES icc cds es .. 339,260 
The Sunday Tribune........ 620,167 


The Sunday Herald-Examiner 257.726 
d R y ie 


The Daily News’ leadership over the next 


highest score, The Daily Tribune 296,427 lines 





THE DAILY NEWS—First in Chicago 
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7th Reason 


WHY the INTERTYPE/S 
‘““The Better Machine”’ , 





This 1s the seventh of a series of practical talks on Intertype features. More will follow. Watch for them. 





Better Slugs—More Slugs 


When developing composing machines of wide range, Intertype designers have never 
lost sight of dependable operation. They could at any time produce machines of mar- 
velous versatility—machines that would do all kinds of exhibition “stunts’—but until 
such machines can be made to work continuously, under ordinary operating con- 
ditions, they are never offered to the trade by the Intertype Corporation. 


Intertype Model D-s. m., with a range from 5-point up to full width 36-point bold and 
60-point bold condensed, setting slugs up to 42 ems wide, without assembling and dis- 
tributing complications, is the leading exponent of practical—PROFITABLE—non- 
distribution. 





The construction details described below are among the thirty major improvements 
and simplifications which make the Intertype DEPENDABLE. These and other 
features appearing in this series maintain the truth of our slogan: “The BETTER Ma- 
chine.” 








Seow Meaning Knife Block 


Full floating knife is so supported that it can- 
not gouge the slugs or trim unequally and thus 
cause buckling of the column. 

Movable knife banks firmly at each end, instead 
of in the center only. Insures parallel slugs. 
Contains about one-third as many parts as 
other universal knife blocks. 

All point settings from 5- to 36-point. Odd or 
bastard settings easily provided for without in- 
terfering with standard settings. 

Two adjusting stops provide for instant 
changes from one setting to another without 
looking at dial. 

When new knife is put in it is only necessary 
to adjust to parallel; size adjustment is made 
by means of the dial. 


Improved Metal Pot 


Holds about one-third more metal than other 
pots. This helps to insure uniformity of tem- 
perature and saves time for the operator. 





Left—Intertype Improved Screw-Bearing Knife Block. 
Right — Large Crucible and Universal Mouthpiece. 


Send for illustrated leaflets about these and other 


Intertype Improvements. 
IE 


An auxiliary gas burner is provided, which 
reaches up through back of pot and heats metal 
in and around well. Makes for uniform tem- 
perature, helps prevent cracking of pot from 
expansion, and reduces time required for 
“heating up.” 

Four vents are provided for escape of fumes 
from pot and mouthpiece burners. 

Mouthpiece fits over lip of crucible, not into it. 
Driving taper wedge does not strain casting. 
One standard mouthpiece for all kinds of work, 
including head-letter. 


Sensitive Gas Governor 


No mercury required. 

Governor actuated by heat in crucible only, not 
by heat under mouthpiece. 

Simple construction; quick action; sensitive to 
temperature variations. 

Adaptable to all conditions by convenient 
adjusting screw. 





550 Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 
303 Glaslyn Building, Memphis 


British Branch, Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, London, WC1 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 


560-A Howard Street, San Francisco ‘ 
Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
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DISTINGUISHED JURY, representing the faculty of the School of Jour- 
A nalism of Columbia University, has just awarded the Journalistic Gold 

Medal “for the most disinterested and meritorious Public Service ren- 
dered by any American newspaper during the year,” to THE WORLD. The 
Jury’s award was based upon the series of articles published by THE WORLD 
exposing the sinister and un-American activities of the Ku Klux Klan—an enter- 
prise that attracted the most profound attention from the entire press of the 
country 


At the same time, an award of $500 was voted by the School of Journalism 
for the “best cartoon of 1921,” to Rollin Kirby, of the WORLD staff, for his 
masterly conception, “On the Road to Moscow.” 


Three other universities, Wisconsin, Illinois and Syracuse, have, within 
the past two years, nominated THE WORLD “First in Public Service” by vote 
of the student bodies of their schools of journalism. 


This consistent recognition of THE WORLD as a powerful factor in inter- 
preting the trend of public opinion is of the utmost importance to the advertiser 


who would have his publicity partake of that indefinable influence which makes 
for public confidence. 


Send for “The Book of Graphs” Mem ber of 
A compact and informative survey of the advertising situation Na LV ati 1 Ona [ 
in Greater New York. It gives the advertiser a birdseye view of Ni Jewwspapers | 
America’s richest market, and enables him to appraise newspaper 
, Incorp rated 
values at their true worth. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The World’s Fair City 


Philadelphia, the birthplace of Liberty, the home 
of the Liberty Bell and Independence Hall, has been 
chosen by the nation for the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the independence of the United States. 





The sales possibilities of the Philadelphia market 
will draw the attention of national advertisers dur- 
ing the next four years, particularly in view of the 
large sums which will be spent in preparing the Ex- 
Sesgut Centennial position for the visits of people from all over the 

Philadelphia world. 





Philadelphia’s newspaper—The Bulletin—is read regularly by those 
who will be spending the money involved in this work. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


A. B. C. Report: Net paid daily average circu- 
lation for six months ending March 31, 1922, 
496,708 copies a day. 











“Th 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin 
is one of the largest in America. 






NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Allen Hofmann, 
150 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
LONDON PARIS 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright 1922, Bulletin Company) 
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UNCERTAINTY OVERAWES EUROPEAN JOURNALISM 


Battle Against Economic Odds Has Reached the Individual and Some of the Best Known Writers Have 
Been Forced to Take Outside Jobs—Unionization of Brains Is Becoming General 


AR has left a nasty scar on the 
newspaper world of Europe. Pub- 
lishers have been struggling upward 
against the economic odds which imposed 
such serious burdens upon them. Editors 
and writers, forced to met high living 
costs on depreciated money values, have 
been hard put at times. 

One of the most striking experiences 
among the press of the Continent is to 
find, in Paris, for example, two of the 
most prominent writers on international 
politics—their names well known here in 
the United States—obliged to have three 
or four “outside connections” in order 
to maintain themselves and their respec- 
tive families at proper standards. They 
are men whose signed articles on the 
front pages of their papers mean much 
in circulation. They have virtually a free 
hand in writing. They are the associ- 
ates and advisers of statesmen. Yet, 
they are forced, of necessity, to write 
under nom de plumes in weekly political 
reviews and for other publications to 
meet the discrepancy between salaries and 
expenses. 

Editors and writers are organized far 
more extensively than in the’ United 
States. In England, they have forced 
the publishers to agree to a minimum 
wage, which, it is contended, has been 
litle short of the actual salvation of hun- 
dreds of men holding subordinate editor- 
ial posts in Fleet street. It is not much 
of a wage, as salaries go in the principal 
cities of America, but it was won after 
a hard struggle. ; 

Germany affords another interesting 
sidelight on the “unionization of brains.” 
Quite recently the editors put forward 
demands for an increased wage. On the 
committee named to confer with the pub- 
lishers were men in the highest editorial 
councils of the Government organ—Vor- 
waerts—and the principal support of the 
Pan-German party. The latter associa- 
tion is the more startling of the two, as 
the paper expounds political theories ex- 
tremely reactionary, the Pan-Germans are 
the ultra-conservatives, they are opposed 
to strikes of all kinds. Yet, one of the 
paper’s editors was a party to a strike 
threat. The matter was compromised 
through a mediatory agency of the Gov- 
ernment. The editors received a substan- 
tial part of what they demanded. 

The Georman newspapers are having 
an abundance of troubles. Their produc- 
tion costs have mounted to staggering 
heights. Their newsprint has been ad- 
vanced in price probably 100 times. That 
does not mean 100 per cent increase. 
Naturally, the fall of the mark’s pur- 
chasing value has been a large factor in 
that. Cuts in news service have been al- 
most the inevitable result. The price of 
the papers to subscribers has suffered 
only nominal advancement, and higher ad- 
vertising rates have fallen far short of 
only nominal advancement and higher ad- 
providing the revenue essential to main- 
tenance of the German press on its pre- 
war basis. 

One of the most unfortunate results 
of the imperative cuts in costs of obtain- 
ing news has been to make the average 
Berlin, Liepsic, Munich or Hamburg pa- 
per almost exclusively domestic, if not 








By ROBERT BARRY 


actually local. The Wolf Agency, which 
now is said to receive financial aid from 
the Democratic government as it did once 
from the imperial. régime, is doing its 
best against the handicaps imposed on it. 
Frequently that best is covering Germany. 
3ut, hotel bills, telegraph tolls and liv- 
ing expenses of special correspondents, 
at Genoa and such places where matters 
of great importance to the destinies of 
the German people, become staggering 
sums when translated into terms of 
marks, 

As one of the primary functions of 
the London and Paris bureaus of Amer- 
ican newspapers is to scan carefully the 
daily press of those capitals, some idea 
of the task confronting the supposedly 
underworked correspondents is gained 
from the fact there are in Paris around 
thirty and in London close to twenty pa- 
pers which must be read every day. That, 
too, in countries where they have much 
to learn of the American axiom of “put- 
ting the kick in the lead.” Talk to some 
of the Americans in London and they’ll 
tell you they must wade through long 
editorials and exhaustive political dis- 
patches down to the very last line in 
search of news statements and opinions 
which would be the meat of the story 
they sought. 

Naturally, all of those thirty odd dailies 
in Paris are not of the highest import- 
ance, but it is hard to forecast when one 
may have a political development of real 
significance in that ofttimes comic opera- 
appearing mill of French politics. Some 


of the papers are organs, pure and simple. 
They are financed for political ends. 
When those ends have been served it hap- 
pens frequently the papers change hands, 
going to some other ambitious or vin- 
dictive gentleman of the Chamber with 
a wish to gratify, an axe to grind. 

When consideration is given to the ne- 
cessities which force the two internation- 
ally known political authorities to seek 
additional employment, some notion is 
obtained of the conditions under which 
the sub-editors and other writers are 
obliged to fight it out. They are, for the 
most part, a sober, serious group, who 
trudge up the torturous stairs in the ven- 
erable Maisson de Journalists in Rue 
Louis le Grand. There they have small 
clubrooms where they meet at noon-time 
for a lunch which is served to them at a 
figure far below any in the neighboring 
cafes. 

They are not shabby. 
are middle-aged. They are intelligent in 
countenance and studious in manner. 
They carry their well-worn portfolios 
and many of them do their writing in 
those clubrooms. It would be interest- 
ing to learn how many odd jobs of piece- 
writing the average holds in order to 
make ends meet and to maintain the ap 
pearance demanded of a journalist. 

The leading papers of Paris have splen- 
did publishing plants. Senator DuPuy’s 
Petit Parisian has about as fine a struc- 
ture as is to be found anywhere. Stuck 
off on some side street, invariably un- 
lighted at night, it lacks all of the ex- 


Most of them 














Mr. Barry is chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and was formerly correspond- 
ent of EDITOR & PUBLISHER at the 
national capital. He recently returned 
from a tour of Europe where he made 
a special study of economic conditions. 
This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles that he will contribute’ to 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER on news- 
paper and advertising conditions in 
various countries of Europe. Another 
will appear at an early date. 











terior attributes of the magnificent plant 
inside. The homes of Le Matin and Pe- 
tit Journal have more pretentious out- 
ward appearances, besides having the ad- 
vantage in location, 

Anyone who has strolled through Fleet 
street knows better than to look for im- 
posing palaces as the homes of the Lon- 
don dailies of world-wide fame. ’Twere 
better to explore what might seem to be 
some dark alleyway to find tucked away 
a group of buildings, housing some great 
publishing institution. As well might be 
expected, there is no losing sight of the 
News of the World, published by Lord 
Riddell. There are enough signs across 
the front of its buildings to make even 
a veteran circus billposter envious of the 
Riddell art. That plant, incidentally, is 
one of the wonder shops of the world. 
A circulation, well along toward the 3,- 
000,000 mark, is handled every week-end, 
and replating for the various editions goes 
merrily along until late Saturday after- 
noon, 

American newspaper men in London— 
those representing papers in this country 

are discouraged Sometimes, and a few 
of the younger generation often rebel- 
lious, at the difference in treatment of 
newspaper men by public officials. The 
American rules are not in operation. Ac- 
cess to officials is a wholly different thing 
when compared with the rule which pre- 
vails in Washington. And, more often 
than not, when an interview is sought 
from some prominent man on a topic it 
would be useful for his Government to 
have him discuss for American consump- 
tion, the hopeful young correspondent is 
likely to discover that distinguished 
citizen is in the habit of receiving so and 
so many pounds for interviews. Custom 
is something which not even the persist- 
ence of American reporters can batter 
down, yet great strides have been made 
in England toward more liberal treat- 
ment of the press, greater privileges at 
the fountains of news and more cordial 
relationships between public men and the 
“pressmen,” 

One of the questions always agitating 
American correspondents in 
that of gallery pri 
of Commons. A 


London is 
ileges in the House 


year or two ago there 








was an agitation in Washington for re 
prisals against English correspondents 
because of the treatment accorded Amer- 
icans in London. The agitation has been 
active in Berlin for a long tim It is 
going on there at the moment. It is sel- 

h and foolish, in Wash on as in 
Berlin 


Difficulties in the House of Commons 
are physical. They would appear to be 
insurmountable. There is but one visitors 


gallery. That seats hardly more than 150 
persons. It is at one end of the rectang- 
ular chamber. The press gallery is at 


the opp site end. 


press seats or desks. 


There are about 75 

Those places were 
allotted a score or more years ago. Some 
of the original holders have passed into 
newspaper history and the seats have 
gone to their successors in title. For ex- 
ample, two or three of the leading Lon- 
don dailies have no seats in their own 
names. Their Parliamentary correspond- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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NAVY RADIO MUST BE SPEEDED TO WIN 


FAR-EAST 


BUSINESS 





Present Service While Cheaper, Is Little Used for Press Mes- 
sages Because of Longer Delays Than on Regular 
Cable and Wireless Routes 





By JOHN R. MORRIS 


Far Eastern Editor, Evitor & PuBLISHER 


Tokyo. June 9.—The United States 

Navy Radio for the last few weeks 
has been offering for news dispatches 
from America to Japan a service which 
represents an improvement over the 
service four or five months ago. Some 
messages from San Francisco addressed 
to Tokyo are coming through in ap- 
proximately 24 hours now, carried by 
Navy Radio as far as Guam or Manila 
and relayed from those points by sub- 
marine cable to Japan. The Navy serv- 
ice is still much slower, however, than 
that furnished by either the Radio Cor- 
poration of America (all-wireless) or 
the Commercial Cable Company (all- 
cable), both of which are operating be- 
tween the United States and the Far 
East. A United Press dispatch by 
Radio Corporation of America from San 
Francisco was received today in Tokyo 
a few minutes less than twelve hours 
after it was filed. 

All routes of news communication be- 
tween the United States and Japan are 
slow, but the service the Navy Radio 
gives is the slowest of them all. Its 
one virtue—and that can easily be over- 
estimated—is the fact that it saves in 
cable tolls approximately 6 cents a word 
in comparison with the next cheapest 
rate obtainable. The word-rate from 
New York to Tokyo by Navy Radio 
(and over the land wires and submarine 
cables which it supplements) is 24 cents; 
by Radio Corporation of America the 
rate is 30 cents. The rate by cable is 
38 cents. 

The 24-cent rate does not always work 
out in practice. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing a_ satisfactory service by Navy 
Radio for messages en route to Japan 
has been increased during the last few 
months by the congestion of the Japa- 
nese government-controlled cable be- 
tween Guam and Japan, known as_ the 
3onin cable. This line has long been 
taxed to the limit and recently the de- 
mands made upon it, have been far 
greater than it could stand. To over- 
come this, it is possible only to route 
messages to Manila (by Navy Radio), 
thence via Shanghai to Nagasaki by 
cable, and by land telegraph to Tokyo. 
This routing, however, incurs cable and 
telegraph charges amounting to 53.8 sen 
(a fraction less than 27 cents) as op- 
posed to 24 sen (12 cents), the rate 
over the Bonin cable from Guam_ to 
Tokyo. Only the Kokusai, the leading 
Japanese news agency, saves money 
through such routing and it only be- 
cause it picks up Associated Press news 
without charge from the United States 
Navy Radio at Guam or Manila. 

The Associated Press news, between 
6,000 and 8,000 words monthly, is given 
Kokusai under a special arrangement 
and distributed as Kokusai Associated 
Press to vernacular and foreign-language 
newspapers in this country. Kokusai 
Direct messages, dispatches from Koku- 
sai correspondents in the United States, 
are transmitted by Radio Corporation 
and the Commercial Cable Company. 

The Nippon Dempo Tsushin Sha 
(Japansese Telegraph News Agency) 
distributes between 6,000 and 10,000 
words of United Press news in Japan 
monthly as the “United Press Service,” 
but this organization is no longer at- 
tempting to use the Navy Radio. The 
last time a United Press message from 
America was sent by radio to Guam was 
some time before the Washington Con- 
ference met. Congestion at that time 
forced the Nippon Dempo Tsushin Sha 
to distribute their dispatches between the 
Radio Corporation and Commercial Cable 
Company, and these routes have been 
employed ever since. The Tokyo man- 
ager of the distributors of United Press 


recently expressed the opinion that the 
Navy Radio might under extraordinary 
circumstances prove a desirable route 
but the arrangement for relaying the 
messages on the island of Guam makes 
the occasional use of this service im- 
practical. The radio and cable stations 
are on opposite sides of the island, eleven 
miles apart, and the monthly messenger 
charge of $60 is made if one or 100 
messages are relayed in the course of 
a month. 

The Trans-Pacific News Service, the 
special American service of the Japan 
Advertiser to which the Tokyo Jiji 
Shimpo subscribes, has dropped the 
Navy Radio route altogether and for 
the past three months has been sending 
its dispatches, which are filed in New 
York, by Radio Corporation exclusively. 
The Trans-Pacific News Service carries 
between 9,000 and 10,000 words monthly. 

Exclusive services maintained by the 
vernacular newspapers other than the 
Jiji Shimpo come first by one route, then 
by another, but only a very small pro- 
portion of these messages are ever filed 
by Navy Radio. 

Dispatches from the Far East to 
American newspapers are sent entirely 
by all-wireless or all-cable routes. 

The service the Navy Radio gives 
Hawaii and the Philippines unquestion- 
ably is enough to justify its continuation 
and furnish good reason for the recent 
extension of Congressional authorization 
for the purpose. The relay at Guam, 
and the time consumed in getting mes- 
sages from that point to Tokyo, makes 
the route less practical for newspapers 
and agencies operating in Japan. The 
mere fact that the Associated Press is 
using it to send 6,000 or 8,000 words 
here a month is enough to make mainte- 
nance of the service worth while, but 
until some means of speeding the neces- 
sary relay is found the Navy Radio will 
be unable to fill satisfactorily the need 
which led to authorizing its use for news 
messages to the Orient. 

The opportunity to co-operate with 
the Japanese Government for direct 


1922 


transmission by wireless from San Fran- 
cisco to Iwaki was lost through failure 
of the United States Government to act 
in this connection last February. The 
possibility that the Japanese officials will 
ever again be as easily approached on 
this subject seems now quite negligible. 

In Tokyo the belief that improvement 
in the present facilities must come with 
increased competition between private 
companies and their better operating 
equipment is becoming more firmly fixed. 
The Navy Radio will serve its purpose 
best by maintaining the quickest possible 
service in the time which must pass be- 
fore the change referred to comes about, 
and by supplying America’s Pacific pos- 
sessions with news from America. The 
amount of news it is able to send to 
China and Japan is much smaller be- 
cause of the difficulties encountered after 
dispatches are handed over by the Navy 
for cable relay. If the delays which 
arise thus could be eliminated, it goes 
without saying a quick service by Navy 
Radio would be eagerly patronized. 

+ 





To Arbitrate Printers Wage Scale 


William Tracey, of the Pennsylvania 
state department of labor, has been se- 
lected as arbitrator in the differences be- 
tween the Scranton, Pa., publishers and 
printers. They are asking a $3 a week 
increase. The present scale on Scranton 
newspapers is $42 days and $44 nights. 
W. J. Pattison, of the Republican, and 
John Schadt, a job plant owner, repre- 
sent the publishers, while M. J. Calpin, 
former sheriff, and Richard Hosie, a 
printer, are the union’s representatives on 
the board. 





Wrigley Heads Chicago Bureau I. N. S. 


Luther Huston, manager of the Chi- 
cago bureau of the International News 
Service, has been transferred to the New 
York office and has been succeeded at 
Chicago by Tom Wrigley, manager of 
the Kansas City bureau. J. P. Kilgallen, 
of the staff of the Chicago bureau, has 
been sent to Kansas City as the manager 
of the bureau, and John Spivak has been 
transferred to the New York office from 
Chicago. 





Deseret News 72 Years Old 


The seventy-second anniversary of the 
Deseret News was celebrated June 22. 
A 72-pound cake, made by a local bak- 
ing company, was cut by E. S. Wood- 
ruff, general manager of the paper. 
There were sports and games for all. 





UNCERTAINTY OVERAWES EUROPEAN 
JOURNALISM 
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ents occupy places once held by papers 
obtained through purchase. 

On special days, there is a demand for 
seats in the “distinguished strangers” 
gallery out of all proportion to the space. 
The nobility, the diplomatic corps, and 
members of families all are to be con- 
sidered, yet the Foreign Office whenever 
possible holds a row of seats for the 
Americans. And, it must be kept in mind 
the Australians and Canadians, who have 
a higher call for accommodations, must 
seek seats in like manner. 

There are over 700 members of the 
House of Commons and there are seats 
for just about half of them, counting 
even those long rows in the balcony 
where part of the overflow is provided 
for on great occasions. The answer, the 
only answer, is that the British Govern- 
ment and the British publishers, eager to 
do everything possible to extend priv- 
ileges and courtesies to the American 
correspondents, are confronted with no 
less a task than tearing down the revered 
House of Commons and erecting a new 
one, That is not likely to happen next 
week. Until that is done it will not be 
possible for the Americans or Germans 
or French to have press gallery status 
and correspondents in Washington or 


Berlin who advocate barring of British 
correspondents as an act of retaliation 
are talking pure, narrow-minded non- 
sense. 

Although the press gallery in the 
Reichstag chamber does not accom- 
modate as many correspondents as “Jim” 
Preston can put into the Senate or House 
gallery when occasion demands, other 
facilities provided for the correspondents 
are many, many times superior to those 
connected with the Congressional gal- 
leries. There is a seemingly endless 
string of private offices, phone booths, 
reading rooms, etc., eac., in the Reichstag 
building. 

It may not always be possible for the 
Germans to provide for as many British 
and Americans who seek admission to the 
chamber on special days, but the Berlin 
situation is not comparable with that of 
the House of Commons. An inspection 
of those press galleries, as well as those 
in Paris and Rome, leaves no other im- 
pression than that the Standing Commit- 
tee of Washington Correspondents re- 
flected credit on itself and the whole 
corps by refusing to bar Wilmott Lewis, 
Sir A. Maurice Low and others in retalia- 
tion for conditions in the House of Com- 
mons over which they had no control. 





STEELE UNITES PAPER 
MAKERS OF EUROPE 


All Scandinavian Paper Will Be Sold 
in U. S. by Corporation Headed by 
Former Canadian Export 
Co. Manager 


Dispatches from Stockholm this week 
stated that the sale and distribution in 
the United States of newsprint from 
Swedish, Norwegian and Finnish mills 
for American newspapers will be taken 
over by a newly formed corporation 
headed by G. F. Steele, formerly man- 
ager of the Canadian Export Paper 
Company. All Scandinavian mills will 
join the new sales organization, it is 
said. 

This step had been expected by 
American publishers and others in close 
touch with the newsprint market and, 
it is thought, presages changes in the 
price of the foreign product that will re- 
duce competition on price with North 
American paper. 

Mr. Steele, who has spent several 
months in European paper circles, re- 
turned to New York this week. 

Mr. Steele has been in the vision of 
newspaper publishers for the past seven 
or eight years, first as the secretary of 
the old News Print Manufacturers As- 
sociation and later as manager of the 
Canadian Export Paper Company. 

During his connection with the News 
Print Manufacturers Association, pro- 
ceedings were instituted against that 
body, several leading paper makers who 
belonged to it and Mr. Steele, charging 
illegal combination to increase the price 
of newsprint. The defendants filed pleas 
of nolo contendere, and the cases never 
came to trial. The association was dis- 
solved and Mr. Steele was not connected 
with its successor, the present News- 
print Service Bureau, which conducts a 
statistical and information service. 

Mr. Steele next appeared as the or- 
ganizer and manager of the Canadian 
Export Paper Company, which handled 
the export tonnage of five large Canadian 
mills. He was in charge of its affairs 
during the period of paper control in 
Canada and during the following era 
when Canadian prices to American pa- 
pers kept pace upward with those of 
American mills until the slump of 1921 
found the Canadian Export Company’s 
mills with more stock on hand than 
could be sold at their current contract 
prices. Two of the mills withdrew from 
the company, which was then reor- 
ganized. Mr. Steele resigned as man- 
ager and shortly afterward went to 
Europe, where his work has been con- 
ducted quietly and without publicity un- 
til now, among the Scandinavian manu- 
facturers. 





Newsprint Mill Reorganized 


The Three Rivers Pulp and Paper 
Company, Ltd., is being re-organized and 
will become the St. Lawrence Pulp and 
Paper Company, Ltd. A new mill with 
a capacity of 150 tons of newsprint will 
be erected by the new company and is 
expected to be in operation by the end 
of the year. Stockholders in the old 
company will receive an equal number of 
shares in the new company. The capi- 
talization of the St. Lawrence Company 
will consist of $1,000,000 eight per cent, 
cumulative, participating, preferred shares 
and 40,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value. Subsequently it is planned 
to issue $3,000,000 of first mortgage gold 
bonds secured by the properties of the 
company. 





Household Edition Popular 


Mrs. Jessie Knotts, editor of the new 
“Household Edition” of the Chicago 
Evening American, tells of receiving 
many inquiries concerning the new ex- 
periment in journalism from all parts of 
the country from people apparently much 
interested in this feature. In the “House- 
hold Edition” business news which would 
not interest women, is eliminated and two 
special pages containing news for women 
exclusively are substituted. 
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NEW FEATURE GROUP ORGANIZED LIKE A. P. 


Fifty-three Member Papers and 100 “Allocated”? Newspapers on List as North American Newspaper 
Alliance Is Formed—George E. Miller Is President—Incorporation Papers and By-Laws 


THE North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, Inc., was formally organized 
at a meeting held in New York June 23 
and will shortly be functioning as a mu- 
tual organization of newspaper publishers 
in the larger cities of the United States 
and Canada for acquiring and distribut- 
ing to its members important news fea- 
tures not handled by press associations. 
The Alliance will handle both written 
news and pictorial news features but will 





Grorce E. MILLER 
President 


not concern itself with departmental and 
routine features. That is, it will not 
maintain a staff of feature writers, artists 
or news photographers, leaving this field 
in the hands of the feature services which 
already supply them. The Alliance will 
confine itself entirely to unusually im- 
portant news features whether written or 
pictorial. “If General Grant were alive 
and his Memoirs about to be sold not hav- 
ing previously been printed in any form 
then the Alliance would make its bid for 
the exclusive rights to it,” said an officer 
of the association in explanation of the 
Alliance’s scope. 


The officers are George E. Miller, 
Detroit News, president; Maj. Loring 
Pickering, San Francisco Bylletin, first 
vice-president; Ralph E. Stout, Kansas 


City Star, second vice-president, and 
Ralph Pulitzer, secretary and treasurer. 
On the executive committee of 5 are 
Ralph Pulitzer, E. A. Grozier, the Boston 
Post, Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, 49 Patterson, Baltimore Sun, and 
Joseph E. Atkinson, Toronto Star. 

The board of directors consists of 15 
members selected regionally. On the 
original board of directors are: 

Eastern Division, E. A. Grozier, Boston 
Post; Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, and Ralph Pulitzer, The World. 

Western Division: Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles Times; Edgar B. Piper, 
Portland Oregonian, and Loring Picker- 
ing, San Francisco Bulletin. 

Southern Division: Clark Howell, Jr., 


Atlanta Constitution; Arthur Krock, 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
and D. D. Moore, New Orleans Times- 


Picayune. 


Central Division: Hilton U. 


srown, 


Indianapolis News; George E. Miller, 
Detroit News, and Ralph E. Stout, Kan- 
sas City Star. 

Canadian Division: Joseph E. Atkin- 
son, Toronto Star. 

Members at Large: Victor F. Law- 


son, Chicago Daily News, and Paul Pat- 
terson, Baltimore Sun. 

The directing head of the Alliance has 
not as yet been selected nor have any 
contracts been made for features. These 
will of necessity be for less than a year’s 








duration for the by-laws of the 
provide that none shall be 
beyond July 1, 1923. 

The Alliance starts in with a cash capi- 
tal of $500 and 5,000 shares of common 
stock with a par value of $5 each. These 
will be sold to member papers on the 
basis of one share of stock for each 5,000 
net paid daily subscribers to the mem- 
ber paper. The stock will not pay divi- 
dends. 

The contract, certificate of incorpora- 
tion and by-laws of the association fol- 
low: 


Alliance 
made to last 


CONTRACT 

Agreement, dated the day of 
192 , by and between Nortn AMERICAN 
NeEwsPaPeR ALLIANCE, INC., a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New 
York and having its principal office in the 
City of New York, State of New York, here- 
inafter referred to as the newspaper alliance, 
as party of the first part, and 
of the City of State of 
proprietor and publisher of the 
called the 
after referred to as the 
the second part; 


newspaper 
, herein- 


“publisher,” party of 


WITNESSETH : 
Wuereas, the Newspaper Alliance has 
organized to acquire and arrange for the cre- 
ation of features suitable for publication in 
such daily newspapers as shall be stockholders, 
and to sell the right to publish such features 
in territory not allocated by the 
to stockholders; and 

Wuereas, the publisher is or is 
come a stockholder and is the 
daily newspaper; 

Now, THEREFORE, in consideration of the 
premises and of the undertakings and agree- 
ments hereinafter set forth, the hereto 
by these presents do agree as 

I.—The publisher hereby 
to pay for, on the 


been 


corporation 


about to be- 
publisher of a 


parties 
follows: 

agrees to buy and 
basis hereinafter provided, 


all newspaper features acquired by or created 
for or on behalf of the Newspaper Alliance and 
duly tendered to the publisher. The News 








LorING PICKERING 
Ist Vice-President 


paper Alliance agrees to use its best efforts and 
to devote itself to procuring and arranging for 
the creation of newspaper features best adapted 
in the judgment of its officers to add to the 
prestige and circulation of its stockholders 
Nothing herein contained shall be constru =~ 
to prevent the publisher from publishing fea 
tures other than those tendered by the News 
paper Alliance. 

II.—The publisher hereby agrees to pay such 
proportion of the total of the expenses of op- 
erating and running the Newspaper Alliance 
(including the cost of features, whether or 
not published by the publisher) as the num 
ber of shares of stock owned by the publisher 
bears to the total number of shares outstanding 


at the time any assessment for expenses is 
made. : 
Ill.—The Newspaper Alliance by its board 


of directors or executive committee shall have 
and are hereby given the right to assess the 
publisher from time to time for the expenses 





operating and running the Newspaper Al 


liance in excess of receipts from sales (includ 
ing provision for a reasonable working capital 
and surplus) upon the basis and subject to the 
limitations herein set forth. Any such assess- 





ment having been made shall be a debt due 
to the Newspaper Alliance payable upon de 
mand. The total of all assessments for the 
first year of this contract shall not exceed 
$300,000. If this contract be continued beyond 
one year, as hereinafter provided, the amount 
of subsequent assessments shall be fixed from 


time to time by resolution of the board of 
directors, subject to such limitation, if any, 
as the shareholders may prescribe 

1V.—It is agreed that identical 
this shall be entered into with other publishers 
of daily newspapers who shall be stockholders 
of the Newspaper Alliance; provided, however, 
that no similar shall be 


contracts to 


contract given of 

awarded to the proprietor or publisher of any 

newspaper published in the territory hereby 
awarded to the publisher, namely P 

Subject to the foregoing limitation, con 


tracts may be awarded 
of the directors or 
Newspaper Alliance. 


discretion 
ymmmittce of 


solely in the 
executive <¢ 


Every publisher (including the 
party of the second part hereto), 
awarded a contract, 


publisher, 
who shall be 
shall purchase at the time 


such contract is awarded and thereafter hold 
during the term of the contract, subject to ad- 
justment as herein provided, one share of stock 


for each 5,000 of net paid daily average cir- 
culation established upon the basis adopted by 
the directors of the Newspaper Alliance. Such 
basis may change from time to time, but shall 


always be the same for all stockholders If 
a stockholder publishes both a morning and an 
evening paper in the 
together be deemed one newspaper and the 
number of shares of stock of the Newspaper 
Alliance to which a publisher shall be entitled, 
and which publisher 
shall be increased by 


same city, they shall 


such agrees to purchase, 
paid 


adding to the net 
daily average circulation of the morning or 
evening paper, whichever shall be the larger, 25 
per cent of the net paid daily average 
tion of the smaller. Features furnished to a 
stockholder publishing both a morning and 
evening paper may be published in either paper 


circula- 





Racpu E. 
2nd Vice-President 


Stout 


at the option of* the stockholder. 
decreases in the number of 
justed by the purchase of 
the resale to the 


Increases or 
shares shall be ad- 
additional 
Newspaper Alliance of excess 
shares, as the may be, annually on April 
Ist, in accordance with the then net paid daily 
average circulation of eacu publisher, upon the 
then Nothing in this contract 
shall be construed as preventing the Newspaper 
Alliance selling, or the 
features offered the Newspaper Alliance and 
acceptable to the publisher, but not adapted in 
the judgment of Newspaper Alliance for dis- 
tribution to all holders of similar contracts 
Expenses incurred in such purchases may not 
be the basis of any against stock 
holders. 

V.—The Newspaper Alliance hereby sells and 
the publisher hereby purchases upon the basis 
set forth of stock in 
the Newspaper 


shares or 


case 


basis effective. 


publisher purchasing, 


assessment 


above shares 


Alliance at the par value there- 
of, payment for which is hereby acknowledged. 


VI.—Upon the deter 





of this € ent tf SOeCVE 
the Publ r agrees ‘ New 
paper Alliance shall have | f 
period of one year thereafter to buy, at t 
par value thereof, the shares of stock of < 


Newspaper Alliance then held by the publisher, 
and notice of this right of repurchase 
printed or stamped upor all 
stock. 





shall be 
tinh tes ot 








RALPH PULITZER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


VII The 
right to 


Newspaper 
this 


Alliance shall have the 


terminate contract at its option 


if (1) the publisher shall cease for any reason 
to be a stockholder of the Newspaper Alliance; 
or (2) if the publisher ceases to publish its 


newspaper in the City of 

or (3) if the publisher 
promptly and fully perform and 
fulfill the undertakings on his or its part 
herein contained. 


VIII.—In the 


shall fail to 


event that the Newspaper A} 


liance shall terminate this agreement for any 
cause above specified, the publisher shall not 
thereby be relieved from the obligation herein 


set forth to pay its proportion of the 
of the Newspaper Alliance unless and 
Newspaper Alliance shall procure 
herein set forth another 
prietor for the territory herein 
publisher. The Newspaper 
just cause as aforesaid, 
termination of the 
to tender features to the publisher in- 
other newspaper proprietor shall be procured 
for the publisher’s territory, but onl f al 
moneys due or becoming due for 
shall be paid by the publisher 
IX.—Save 


expenses 
until the 
upon the 
newspaper pro- 
allocated to the 
Alliance, 
shall give noti 
contract, but shall continue 


basis 


having 








upon « r 
as above provided, this contract 










shall continue until July Ist, 1923 to 
that date Newspaper Alliance shall no 
contract for features which may not 

inated on or prior thereto. The Pub r 


may terminate this contract on July Ist, 1 
by giving notice in writing to the Newsp 
Alliance on or prior to June Ist, 1 

notice having been given, no ft 
hereunder shall accrue as : 





> publisher. 





Newspaper Alliance may this con- 
tract on July Ist, 1923, by a vote of 75 per cent 
in amount of the stockholders the j 









tracts similar to this, who shall 
of any special meeting called for 
of considering the termination 
to discontinue the acquisitior 

features and terminate this < 


ilar contracts then in force 


tract be terminated on July Ist, 
provided, it shall continue thereat 
tice in writing of the termination 





be given by one of the parti 











other in the manner hereinafter 
wit: 
(a In t i 

sires to t le may do 
so for ar by serving 
personally or by registerec upon News- 
D up Alliance a written notice setting 
fo that the publisher has elected to 
terminate this contract on a day certain 


not less than twelve months from the date 
rving the notice. Upon the date of 
termination so specified in the notice this 


contract shall thereupon end, except that 


of se 








the Publisher shall continue to be liable 
for the pro rata cost of features contracted 
for by the Newspaper Alliance prior to the 
date of termination specified in the notice, 
upon the basis herein set forth, as though 
this contract were still effective, until 
either such contracts for features shall 
expire, or another newspaper proprietor 
shall be allotted a contract for the ter- 
ritory herein specified. 

(b) In the event that Newspaper Al- 
liance desires to terminate this agreement 
it may do so for any reason, whatsoever, 
by serving personally or by registered mail 
upon the publisher a written notice setting 
forth that Newspaper Alliance has elected 
to terminate this contract on a day certain 
not less than three months from the date 
of serving the notice. Upon the date of 
termination so specified in the notice, 
this contract shall thereupon end and no 
further liability shall accrue hereunder as 
against the publisher. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed or held to limit 
the reasons or causes for terminating the 
contract by either party to such reasons 
or causes as are herein elsewhere specified 
for terminating this contract. 


X.—True copies of the certificate of incor- 
poration and _by- 
laws of the News- 
paper Alliance 
are hereto annexed, 
and are hereby 
made a part of this 
contract; it being 
also understood and 
agreed that any 
amendments to said 
certificate of incor- 
poration or to the 
by-laws shall like- 
wise be and become 
a part of this con- 
tract. 


In WITNESS 





Victor F. Lawson WHEREOF, the par- 
Member-at-Large ties hitherto have 
caused these pres- 


ents to be duly executed as of the day and year 
first above written. 


Nortu AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, INC., 


| Pere 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 


We, the undersigned, being all persons of 
full age and at least two-thirds being citizens 
of the United States and one or more being 
residents of the State of New York, do hereby 
make, sign, acknowledge and file this certificate 
of incorporation as follows: 

First.—The name of the proposed corpora- 
tion is: 


“Nortu AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, INc.” 


Seconp,—The purposes for which it is to be 
formed are to acquire and arrange for the 
creation of features suitable for publication in 
daily newspapers and to distribute the same to 
such publishers of newspapers as shall be stock- 
holders of the corporation, for publication in 
their respective newspapers, and also to sell 
the right to publish such features in territory 
not allocated by the corporation to stockholders, 

The corporation shall have power to conduct 
its business in other states and in foreign coun- 
tries, and to have one or more offices out of 
this state, and to hold, purchase, mortgage and 
convey real and personal property out of this 
state; and in carrying on its business, or for 
the purpose of attaining or furthering any of 
its objects or purposes, to do any and all other 
necessary or convenient things and exercise 
any and all other powers now or hereafter 
authorized by law. 

The stockholders may amend, enlarge, alter 
or rescind any and all ofthe rights, powers, 
privileges or restrictions in this certificate of 
incorporation granted and _ contained, con- 
ferred or imposed, in any manner and’ to any 
extent, by a certificate of amendment made, 
executed, authorized and filed in any manner 
now or hereafter permitted or authorized by 
the laws of the State of New York. 

Tutrv.—The amount of its capital stock shall 


be $25,000, all of which shall be common 
stoc k. 
Fourtu.—The number of shares of which 


the capital stock shall consist shall be 5,000 of 
the par value of $5.00 each, and the amount of 
capital with which said Corporation will begin 
business is $500. 

Firtn.—The principal business office of the 
corporation is to be located in the Borough of 
Manhattan, City, County and State of New 
York. 

S1xtu.—Its duration shall be perpetual. 

SeventH.—The number of its directors shall 
be fifteen. 

E1cutu.—The names and post-office addresses 
of the directors for the first year are as fol- 
lows: 


Names and Post Office Addresses. 
oseph E. Atkinson, Toronto, Canada. 
dilton U. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edwin A. Grozier, Boston, Mass. 
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Clark Howell, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Arthur Krock, Louisville, Ky. 

Victor F. Lawson, Chicago, Ill. 

George E. Miller, Detroit, ° Mich. 

Daniel D. Moore, New Orleans, La. 

Paul Patterson, Baltimore, Md. 

Loring Pickering, San Francisco, Cal. 

Edgar B. Piper, Portland, Ore. 

Ralph Pulitzer, New York, N. Y. 

E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ralph E. Stout, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nintu.—The names and post office addresses 

of the subscribers to this certificate, and a 

statement of the number of shares of stock 

which each agrees to take in the corporation 

are as follows: 


Post Office No. of 

Names Addresses Shares 
Ralph Pulitzer.........New York...... One 
Loring Pickering...... San Francisco... One 
George E. Miller.......Detroit ........ One 


Tentu.—The directors of the corporation 
need not be stockholders. The board of direc- 
tors may appoint an executive committee from 
among their number, which committee, to the 
extent provided in the by-laws of the corpora- 
tion, shall have and may exercise all of the 
powers of the board of directors in the man- 
agement of the business of the corporation dur- 
ing the intervals between meetings of the 
board of directors so far as may be permitted 
by law. 

ELeveNtTH.—The directors may from time to 
time offer for sale at the par value thereof any 
or all of the stock of the corporation now or 
hereafter authorized either to publishers of 
newspapers already stockholders or to publish- 
ers of newspapers in a territory not already 
allocated to a stockholder and within such 
limitations and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be set forth in the by-laws, and 
without offering the same to all the stock- 
holders then of record. 


Twetrtu.—The stockholders shall be limited 
as herein provided, to individual or corpora- 
tions owning and publishing newspapers. In 
the event that a share or shares of stock of 
the corporation shall come into the possession 
or ownership, by operation of law or otherwise, 
of another than the publisher or owner of a 
newspaper, such other shall not be entitled to 
the distribution on any basis of the newspaper 
features, the acquisition and distribution of 
which to newspaper publishers‘is the object or 
purpose of this corporation, and such shares 
shall be subject to purchase and acquisition by 
the corporation as though proposed or offered 
for transfer, as herein provided. 

TuHIRTEENTH.—Stock of the corporation shall 
be transferable only upon the books of the 
corporation and subject to the following re- 
strictions, which shall be printed in the cer- 
tificates: 

(a) If a stockholder shall be indebted to 
the Corporation, the directors may refuse to 
consent to a transfer of his stock until such 
indebtedness is paid; 

(b) Save as hereinafter provided, no share 
of stock in the corporation shall at any time be 
transferred to any person not publishing a 
newspaper in the same city as the stockholder 
whose shares are offered for transfer so long 
as the corporation is willing to purchase said 
share at the par value thereof. In order to 
ascertain whether the corporation is willing 
to purchase any such share, the person, whether 
a shareholder of the corporation or not, pro- 
posing to transfer the same, hereinafter called 
the “retiring shareholder,” shall give notice in 
writing to the corporation at its principal of- 
fice that he desires to transfer the same. The 
corporation shall within the space of 30 days 


after such notice give notice to the retiring 
shareholder that it desires to purchase such 
share and the retiring shareholder shall be 


bound, as such time within 15 days thereafter 
as the corporation shall appoint and at the 
principal office of the corporation, upon pay- 
ment .of the par value thereof, to transfer 
$uch share to the corporation. If in any case 
the retiring shareholder after becoming bound 
as aforesaid, makes default in transferring 
such share, the corporation shall thereupon 
cause its name to be entered upon the 
stock register as the holder of such share and 
shall set apart and hold the purchase money in 
trust for the retiring shareholder, his executors, 
administrators or The receipt of the 
corporation for the purchase money shall there- 
upon be sent to the retiring sharehoder and 
after the of the corporation has been 
entered in the stock register in exercise of 
the aforesaid power, the validity of the pro- 
ceeding shall not be questioned by any person 
and the corporation shall be deemed and taken 
to be the owner of the said share; 

€c) Subject to the foregoing and so far 
as may be permitted by law, the corporation 
may prescribe additional rules, regulations and 
limitations for the transfer of 
by-laws, 

FourTEENTH.—Shares of stock shall be the 
absolute property of the holder thereof pro- 
vided only that in the manner and upon the 
terms set forth in the charter and in the by- 
laws the corporation may use and apply its 
surplus earnings or accumulated profits to the 


own 


assigns. 


name 


shares in its 


purchase and acquisition of its own capital 
stock. 

FIrTEENTH.—The directors shall be elected 
3 from each of 4 districts to be designated 


respectively, Eastern, Southern, Central and 
Western, and 3 Directors at large. Each 


1922 


district shall contain 
be alloted to it by 
practicable the 


icate of 


such territory as shall 
the by-laws. As soon as 
directors named in the certif- 
Incorporation shall divide themselves 
into three classes, each of which shall consist 
of 5 directors, one from each district and one 
at large. The first class shall hold office for 
one year and until the next annual election; 
the second class for two years and until the 
second annual election; and the third class for 
three years and until the third annual election, 
and thereafter directors shall be elected at each 
annual meeting upon the basis of district repre- 
sentation and at large, as above set forth, and 
each director so elected shall hold his office 
for the term of 3 years and until another 
director is chosen and qualified in his stead. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have mads, signed 
and lodged this Certificate in duplicate this 3rd 
day of May, 1922. 
Geo. E. M1tier 
Ratpu PuLitzer 
Lorinc PicKERING 


Note: The foregoing Certificate of Incorpo- 
ration was filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State of New York June 13th, 1922, and in the 
office of the Clerk of the County of New York, 
State of New York, on the same day. 


By-Laws 
of 
NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE, Inc. 


ArticLe I, 


MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of this corporation shall be held at 
the office of the corporation in the Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New York, on the Monday 
preceding the fourth Thursday in April of each 
year, at twelve o’clock noon, for the election of 
Directors and such other 


business as may 
properly come before said meeting. Notice of 
the time, place and object of such meeting 


shall be given in the manner required by law, 
and by serving personally or by mailing, at 
least thirty days previous to such meeting, post- 
age prepaid, a copy of such notice, addressed 
to each stockholder of record at his address, as 
the same appears on the books of the corpora- 
tion. 

Section 2. Special meetings of stockholders, 
other than those regulated by statute, may be 
called at any time by a majority of the direc- 
tors or by the executive committee. It shall 
also be the duty of the President to call such 
meetings whenever requested in writing, so to 
do, by ten per cent in number of the holders 
of the issued and outstanding capital stock. 
A notice of every special meeting, stating the 
time, place and object thereof, shall be given 
by mailing, postage prepaid, at least fifteen (15) 
days before such meeting, a copy of such notice 
addressed to each stockholder of record at his 
address as the same appears on the books of the 
corporation. 

Section 3. Except as otherwise prescribed 
by statute, at all meetings of stockholders there 
shall be present, either in person or by 
proxy, stockholders owning a majority in 
amount of the issued and outstanding shares 
of the capital stock of the corporation in order 
to constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. At all meetings of stockholders, 
only such persons shall be entitled to vote in 
person and by proxy who appear as_ stock- 
holders upon the transfer books of the cor- 
poration for 10 days immediately preceding 
such meeting. 

Section 5. At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders the following shall be the order of 
business, viz: 


1. Calling the roll, 

2. Proof of proper notice of meeting. 
3. Report of president, 

4. Report of treasurer. 

5. Report of secretary. 

6. Report of committees. 

7. Election of directors. 

8. Miscellaneous business. 


Section 6. At all meetings of stockholders 
all questions, except the question of an amend- 
ment to the by-laws, and the election of Direc- 
tors and Inspectors of election, and all such 
other questions, the manner of deciding which 
is specially regulated by statute, shall be de- 
termined by a majority viva voce vote of the 
stockholders present in person or by proxy, ex- 
cept that a vote shall be by ballot when re- 
quired by statute or by any stockholder present 
in person or by proxy. Each ballet shall state 
the name of the stockholder voting and the 
number of shares owned by him, and in ad- 
dition, if such ballot be cast by a proxy, it 
shall also state the name of such proxy. 


Articrie II. 
Directors, 


Section 1. The directors shall be elected 3 
from each of 4 districts to be designated, re- 
spectively, Eastern, Southern, Central and 
Western, and 3 directors at large, one of whom 
shall represent the Dominion of Canada. Each 
district shall contain such territory as shall be 
allotted to it by the by-laws. As soon as prac- 
ticable the directors named in the certificate 
of incorporation shall divide themselves into 
three classes, each of which shall consist of 5 
directors, one from each district and one at 


large. 
year 


The first class shall hold office for one 
anu until the next annual election; the 
second class for two years and until the second 
annual election; and the third class for three 
years and until the third annual election; and 
thereafter directors shall be elected at each 
annual meeitng upon the basis of district repre- 
sentation and at large, as above set forth, and 
each director so elected shall hold his office for 
the term of 3 years and until another director 
is chosen and qualified in his stead... The 
territory constituting the four districts. from 
which directors shall be elected, as above’ pro- 
vided, shall be composed as follows: ‘ 

Eastern District: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island,.Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and District of Columbia. 

Southern District: West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nesses, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Western District: Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Oklahoma, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Central District: Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. 

Section 2. Vacancies in the board of direc- 
tors, occuring during the year, shall be filled 
for the unexpired term by a majority vote of 
the remaining directors (whether or not suf- 
ficient in number to constitute a quorum) at 
any special meeting called for that purpose, 
or at any regular meeting of the board. In 
filling vacancies so occurring district represen- 
tation shall be maintained. 

Section 3. The board of directors may 
adopt such rules and regulations for the con- 
duct of their meet- 
ings and manage- 
ment of the affairs 
of the corporation 
as they may deem 
proper, not incon- 
sistent with the laws 
of the State of New 
York or these by- 
laws. 

Section 4. Reg- 
ular meetings of the 
board of directors 
shall be held at such 
hour and place as 
the directors may by 
resolution specify on 
the Saturday pre- 
ceding the fourth 
Thursday of April, 
or on the day im- 
mediately succeeding 
the adjournment of the annual meeting of the 
stockholders, and on the Tuesday preceding the 
first Wednesday of October. If any one of 
said days be a legal holiday, then the meeting 
shall be held on the next succeeding day not 
a legal holiday. 

Section 5. Special meetings of the board 
of directors shall be held whenever called by 
the president or by not less than three of the 
directors for the time being in office. 

Section 6. Directors may hold their meet- 
ings, have an office and keep books of the com- 
pany, except as otherwise may be provided by 
law, at the office of the company, in the City of 
New York, or at such other place or places 
as the board from time to time by resolution 
may determine. 

Section 7. No notice shall be required for 
any regular meeting of the board. Fifteen days’ 
notice of each special meeting of the board 
shall be given by mailing the same to each 
director, which notice shall specify the time, 
place and purpose of the meeting. 

Section 8. Seven directors shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, but if 
at any meeting of the board there be less than 
a quorum present a majority of those present 
may adjourn the meeting from time to time. 





Paut Patterson 
Member-at-Large 


Articre III, 
Executive CoM MITTEE. 
Section 1. The board of directors, by an 
affirmative vote of a majority of the whole 
board, may appoint from among their num- 
ber an executive committee of three or more, 
of whom a majority shall constitute a quorum. 
Whenever the board of directors is not in 
session such committee shall have and may 
exercise any and all powers of the board of 
directors, including the power to cause the 
seal of the corporation to be affixed to all 
papers that may require it. The term of office 
of each member of said committee shall con- 
tinue until the expiration of his term as direc- 

tor and until his successor shall be elected. 


Articite IV. 
OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The board of directors, immed- 
iately after the annual meeting, shall choose 
one of their number by a majority vote to be 
president, and they shall also appoint a vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. Each of 
such officers shall serve for the term of one 
year, and until his successor is chosen or 
appointed. The directors or executive com- 


mittee may appoint or employ such other of- 

ficers, representatives and employees and with 

such duties as they may deem advisable. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


— 


Wide World Photo 

Adolph S. Ochs, M. A. It is by no means rare for American Universities to grant degrees 
for knowledge for work in the Arts, Science, or Statesmanship, but rarely do our great 
Universities confer Master of Arts as an honorary degree. It is, therefore, worthy of 
special note that Yale University this year called Mr. Ochs to New Haven to give him 
this degree, not, as we remarked before, for any specific knowledge in a given subject, 
but because he is the maker of a great newspaper. We believe this is the first time 
constructive work of this kind has been so highly honored. The man at his right is 
Major Julius Ochs Adler, also of the New York Times. 


Nix, there was no fire, just a convention of the insurance advertising men and the 
photographer ‘‘sneaked’”’ up on this group and here is the result. Left to right (below), 
C. I. Hitchcock, editor of the Insurance Field, Louisville; Clarence Axman, editor of the 
Eastern Underwriter; E. L. Sullivan, Advertising Manager Home Insurance Company; 
c. S. S. Miller, Advertising Manager North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
and C. M. Cartwright, editor National Underwriter, Chicago. 








A. 


They stand on the edge of the world’s greatest political volcano, but nobedy seems down- 
hearted. Roger Ames Burr, former Chicago newspaper man, with Mrs. Burr, their 13-year- 
old daughter and 7-year-old son, have just arrived in Riga, the first American family to 
traverse Russia from the Pacific to the Baltic. A welcome committee of two newspaper 
men greeted Burr and his family at Riga. We have James Howe, of the Associated 
Press, at the extreme left, and Otis Peabody Swift, formerly of the New York Evening 
World and now of the Chicago Tribune Foreign Service, extreme right. 


Daughter graduated with distinction and father’s overjoyed. The remark was unnecessary, 
the picture below speaks for itself. We have Dr. Edwin F. Gay, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, who delivered the commencement address at Radcliffe this year, and 
with him Miss Margaret Randolph Gay, member of the graduating class. 
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TOPIC 


AT ASSOCIATED DAILIES SESSION 





Publishers in Nine Cities Report Propositions for New Sunday 
Editions by “W. R.,’”’ Who Seeks 5,000,000 Circulation 
for Sunday American, It Is Stated 





By JOHN F. 


REDMOND 


Special Correspondent of Epitror & Pus isnuer 


ATSKILL, N. Y., June 26.—One of 

William R. Hearst’s chief executives 
was quoted, at the semi-annual meeting 
of the New 
York Associated 
Dailies held here 
today, as stating 
that the real rea- 
for Mr. 
Hearst’s — enter- 
ing the up-state 
field is to build 
up a tive million 
circulation for 
his Sunday Am- 
erican magazine 
and other special 
sections. Be- 
sides Rochester, 
where a new 
Hearst Sunday 
newspaper started this week,. prosposi- 
tions to local publishers to publish Sun- 
day editions and circulate them in 
conjunction with the Hearst Sunday 
American, have been made in Syracuse, 
Utica, Jamestown, Geneva, Poughkeep- 
sie, Middletown, Olean and 


son 





A. R._ KeEsstncer 
President N. Y. Associated 
Dailies 


Newburgh, 
Elmira, according to reports made to the 
association by members. 

Syracuse is to be the next point of 
operation, from all indications. If no 
local publisher will enter into the propo- 
sition of Mr. Hearst on a co-operative 
basis, in all probability he will go ahead 
independently with his own plant in that 
city, as he has done in Rochester. 

The Hearst executive at the meeting 
was quoted as saying that Mr. 

| Hearst intends making the Rochester 
\merican a daily paper as soon as pos- 
sible. He is certain that the 5,000,000 
circulation mark can be reached, and 
perhaps 10,000,000 throughout the coun- 
try, through co-operative distribution 
with the country press. However, noth- 
ing definite was mentioned in the way of 
plans outside of what is actually known 

_in New York State. 

The same process is also being dis- 
cussed with reference to obtaining wider 
circulation for the Saturday special sec- 
tions of the New York Evening Journal. 
The master mind in the plan is said to 
be Arthur Brisbane. 

The association passed a resolution to 
the effect that all members will write 
to their Representatives and Senators in 
Washington voicing their endorsement of 
the Kelly Bill, which proposes to reduce 
the zone postal rates on second-class 
mail. 

Rapid growth of the chain store move- 
ment was reported from practically all 


also 


cities represented in the association, 
principally grocery stores and_ shoe 
stores. In most places, however, they 


are not advertisers to any great extent. 
In such cases, though, publishers report- 
ed that the new competition awakened 
local merchants to the necessity of be- 
coming more active and that by this 
means the chain stores have been real 


developers of new advertisers. The 
steady expansion of the Atlantic & 
Pacific grocery stores was particularly 


commented on, but to date this firm does 
not advertise. 

Members reported that the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, which has been 
endeavoring to place advertising direct 
and collect the 15 per cent commission 
usually allowed advertising agencies, has 
begun to place its advertising through 
Critchfield & Co. Chicago, in cases 
where the commission is refused. Very 
few publishers reported having done 
business with the Firestone Company 
direct. Many of those declining continue 
to carry the business without interrup- 
tion. 

Several of the members expressed a 
desire to form combinations with other 


members in employing an advertising 
specialist to go out into their cities and 
territories and talk advertising—not sell 
any particular paper, but go among the 
business people and educate them in how 
to use paid space in local papers. Re- 
ports were that some years ago this 
practice was followed by some of the 
members with very good results. It was 
stated that the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association is considering employing sev- 
eral such specialists for local papers, but 
so far nothing has been done about it. 
Capt. C. K. Walbridge of the Saratoga 
Springs Saratogian and Sun, expressed 
a desire to get into touch with some 
competent and well recommended adver- 
tising man to discuss the matter with thé 
view of making a possible group ar- 
rangement with other Associated Dailies 
members. 

In the discussion of the installation 
of classified systems now being offered 
by certain firms the opinion seemed to 
be that they are too expensive for small- 
er papers. The systems are fine, it was 
stated by several of the users, and while 
some new business had been created, and 
in some cases circulation somewhat en- 
larged, the expense is considerably more 
than the revenue derived. 

The practice of some publishers in 
giving outside specialty men commis- 
sions ranging from 50 per cent to 90 per 
cent on “stunt” advertising they handle 
was vigorously disapproved. The maxi- 
mum figure considered proper is 50 per 
cent. 

Picture pages, purchased in mat form, 
are very handy things, according to a 
number of publishers using them. They 
very often serve as good “filler” and 
are especially useful in catching early 
mail editions. Rotogravure picture sec- 
tions do not pay small papers, was the 
general verdict. 

A growing tendency to allow route 
boys cash commissions for obtaining new 
subscribers was evident from the dis- 
cussion on this subject. Commissions 
granted range all the way from 25 cents 
to 50 cents per new order for three 
months or more. 

No member reported having gone back 
to “returns.” A number of them stated, 
however, that they have hard fights on 
their hands with larger city papers, com- 
ing into their territories, which do 
allow returns and make things decidedly 


unpleasant. One member who said he 
did not consider the practice as allowing 
“returns,” said he was able to increase 
the circulation of his newspaper nearly 
200 per day by going around to dealers 
and agents in a car at the close of each 
day with left-over papers and leaving 
with them a few extra copies over their 
regular order. The idea is to encour- 
age the dealers to sell the extra copies. 
If they do not these extras are taken 
back the following morning and are very 
useful to the newspaper as file copies. 
The result has been that the dealers 
return comparatively few of the extras. 
They actually sell them and soon increase 
their regular orders. This member em- 
phasized, however, that copies regularly 
ordered are not returnable—only the 
extras. 

A tendency to check more carefully 
billing on all advertisements was report- 
ed in the discussion on this subject. 

The average salaries paid reporters, 
as stated by members,* is $13.25 for 
“cubs” and $36 for full-fledged reporters. 
In individual figures they ranged from 
$12 to $45. 

Quite a number of members, it de- 
veloped, continue to guarantee circula- 
tion in advertising contracts. Very few 
reported ever having been called upon 
to rebate for shortage. Most play safe 
by guaranteeing a figure well below 
their A. B. C. reports. One publisher, 
who had been forced to pay a rebate, 
has appropriately revised-his contract to 
the effect that advertisers demanding 
shortage rebates shall pay extra for any 
circulation in excess of the guaranteed 
figure. He reported a marked disinclina- 
tion to demand -guarantees on such a 
condition. 

Lack of standards 
reports on how members measure ad- 
vertisements. here were about as 
many who figure “cut-off rule to cut off 
rule” as those who measure from “type 
to type.” The desire of the advertiser 
seemed to be about the only element en- 
tering into the method used. 

Prices of dry mats now range from 
16 cents foreign to 18 cents for the 
American product. The latter, the 
Wood Flong, is liked by many because 
of its greater shrinkage. Very satisfac- 
tory results, however, were reported 
with the German and English mats, the 
newest of the latter being the Dixon mat, 
made in Liverpool and sold at present 
for approximately 16 cents, including im- 
port duty and all costs of delivery to 


was noted in the 


publishers’ office. The German “Flexi- 
deal” and another foreign mat, the 
“Premier,” are also obtainable at 16 
cents. 


It is probable that the association will 
adopt a standard pf practice for adver- 
tiser service, as the result of the 
constantly increasing demands made on 
members for co-operation by advertisers. 
Some publishers charge for all service 
and others give it in limitless quantity. 





REPORT HEARST OWNS ALBANY PAPER 
“PREMATURE,” SAYS CONNERS 





Glynn. 


time. 


political gossip in Albany. 





NEWSPAPER and political circles of New York State were agitated Wed- 

nesday morning by a statement given out at the political headquarters of 
William R. Hearst in New York City that he had purchased the Albany Times- 
Union, for many years owned and edited by former Governor Martin H. 
The report was generally scouted by politicians and was denied by 
New York attorneys for Mr. Glynn, who is in Ireland with Mrs. Glynn, and 
it was finally stated by William J. Conners, proprietor of the Buffalo Courier 
and Enquirer, Mr. Hearst’s political manager, that the report “may have been 
premature,” but that the transfer would take place eventually. 

First announcements had it that the deal was concluded before Mr. Hearst 
sailed for Europe a month ago, but that no publicity had been given at the 
No purchase price was made public. 
taken place in the policy or the staff of the Times-Union in that period, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER learns, and the story is generally ignored as idle 


As Mr. Hearst can put his New York City papers into Albany within three 
hours after publication and has a large market for them there, and as the 
Times-Union has been one of the newspapers supporting his boom for the 
gubernatorial nomination, politicians can see little reason for its purchase 
as a part of Mr. Hearst’s projected New York State chain. 


No changes of any moment have 








The greatest service demands come from 
smaller advertisers, according to reports 
presented. It was the opinion of some 
members that a code of service would 
be. impossible to live up to in small 
towns, where so much depends on com 
petitive conditions. These felt that if 
such a code were adopted it would re- 
quire getting all competitors to agree to 
it also or nothing could be done. 

The advisability of adopting a stand 
ard editorial department style sheet of 
capitalization and punctuation was dis- 
cussed, but did not meet with much 
favor. Most of those expressing an 
opinion felt that a newspaper’s individ- 
uality is one of its most valuable assets. 

Wireless telephone receiving outfits 
are of no value to newspapers as a 
means of gathering news, in the minds 
of association members, a number of 
whom have tried them. The general 
opinion was that newspapers have gone 
“radio crazy” and are getting little or 
no results from the space they are giv- 
ing each day to programs and radio 
mechanical departments. 

The Newburgh News, however, was 
one paper that didn’t agree with the ma- 
jority opinion. Frederick H. Keefe, its 
business manager, said he had been able 
to build up considerable good will and 
advertising for his paper through a ra 
dio broadcasting station which the News 
operates itself. It gives a regular daily 
program of three periods each. Its mu 
sical program is operated in conjunction 
with the local talking machine dealers. 
Each make of talking machine record 
has a day on the program—one day is 
Victor Day, another is Columbia Day, 
another is Brunswick Day, etc. An- 
nouncement is made of the program 
each day in the News. Other parts of 
the News program is put on likewise 
with little or no cost to the paper. Fea 
tures include talks to women by well 
known speakers, social entertainment, 
bed time stories, etc. No trouble at all 
is experienced in getting local talent 
gratis, according to Mr. Keefe. His 
station is the only one between Newark, 
N. J., and Schenectady, N. Y., and the 
fame of the News has been spread for 
hundreds of miles around. Complimen- 
tary letters are received daily from as 
far away as Watertown, N. Y., New 
York City and distant parts of Long 
Island from radio enthusiasts who pick 
up the News program, although no ef- 
fort is ever made to reach that distance. 
About a quarter of a daily page of local 
advertising has been develoned for the 
News and Mr. Keefe considers it well 
worth while. His station is not used 
for news gathering. 

While direct radio advertising is pro- 
hibited by the Government in licenses 
for broadcasting stations; Mr. Keefe said - 
advertising in indirect publicity is be- 
coming evident. For instance lectures 
by the Colgate Company on care of the 
teeth and concerts by the Colgate band 
are among the newest features of daily 
radio programs. He pointed out, too, 
that the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company is erecting the most 
powerful station in the country in New 
York City, which is to be leased on 
occasion and possibly will develop some 
more new indirect advertising features. 

The joint legal rate committee of the 
Associated Dailies, the State Press As- 
sociation and the State Publishers 
Association, of which Frederick H. 
Keefe of the Newburgh News is secre- 
tary, reported that it intends introducing 
again, at the next session of the Legis- 
lature, the Brundage Bill, which has the 
approval of Governor Miller, to amend 
the civil practice, the legislative law. 
publishers officers law and surrogate’s 
court act. in relation to the fees of print 
ers, as follows: (matter in italics is 
new; matter in brackets is old law to 
be omitted) : 


Section 1, Section fifteen hundred and fifty- 
one of the civil practice act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

§ 1551. Fees or Printers. Except as other- 
wise specially prescribed by law, the proprietor 
of a newspaper is entitled for publishing sum- 
mons, notice, order or other advertisement, re- 
quired by law to be published, [other than the 
session laws, for each inch of agate twenty- 


nine ems to the line, to seventy-five cents for 
the first insertion and fifty cents for each sub 
containing 


sequent insertion. In counties 
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CRIME A SMALL PART OF DAILY NEWS 
PROF. ADAMS TELLS NEW YORKERS 





Only a Little Over 4 Per Cent 


of June Space in Three New 


York Dailies; Less in Country Press—Blossom New 
Press Association President 





(Special to Eptror & Pus LisnHer) 


CATSKILL, N. Y., June 28—Critics 
of the American newspapers who 
decry “the vast amount of crime news 
that is being printed daily,” blaming it 
for bad moral conditions in the country, 
do not know what they are talking about, 
according to Prof. Bristow Adams of 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture in addressing the annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Press Asso- 
ciation Wednesday. In the course of 
outlining the amount of farm news car- 
ried by newspapers of New York State, 
Prof. Adams developed statistics on New 
York City newspapers, and state cities of 
the second and third class as showing 
that the amount of space given to crime 
news as compared with other classifica- 
tions of news, stands seventh in volume 
in a list of 13 groups. The news groups 
exceeding it in volume of space are: 
Business and finance, sports, foreign, 
education, Government and politics, and 
labor. 

In. three New York City papers— 
Times, World and Tribune—whose use 
of space was analyzed by Prof. Adams, 
crime news printed during the month 


ending June 24, in which the Ward 
case and other criminal cases were 
at their highest peak of interest, an 


average of only a little over four per cent 
of total reading matter was devoted to 
news of all kinds of crime combined. 
Away from New York City the amount 
of crime news diminished to almost noth- 
ing, Prof. Adams’ figures showed. 

Professor Adams presented a tabula- 
tion which is reproduced on this page, 
showing the result of his analysis cov- 
erjng 13 groups of news classification 
(magazine and feature sections of Sun- 
day papers are not included in the tabu- 
lation) : : 





China, and Germany have been to the 
fore.” 

Prof. Adams attributed the belief that 
crime news is predominating in the 
newspapers to the general reader’s state 
of mind which runs to the human nature 
side of news rather than to other kinds 
of matter. He said he, himself, was 
greatly surprised to find the result he 
did. 

As to farm news, Prof. Adams said 
the newspapers are giving a nearly 100 
per cent adequate service to their read- 
ers. He suggested that perhaps a little 
less of the technical side be given and 
more about the personal and _ social 
angles of farm life in the newspaper’s 
own locality be printed. He said, too, 
that farmers need to be educated to read 
in the news that is of most interest to 
them as their life has come to combine 
all social and business interests. 

Officers of the press association were 
elected as follows: President, Peter A. 


Blossom, Brockport Republic; vice- 
presidents, John W. Baker, Ithaca 
Journal-News; M. V. Atwood, Groton 


Journal-Courier; Henri M. Hall, James- 


town Journal; E. M. Perkins, Leroy 
Gazette-News; Thomas J. Blain, Port 
Chester Item; secretary-treasurer, Elias 


Vair, Waterloo News. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing 
the Empire State School of Printing, 
which has just been established in Ithaca 
by the New York State Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 

Arthur Brisbane and Herbert J. Kauf- 
man were the speakers at the annual 
banquet held Wednesday evening. 

Speaking on “More and Better Ad- 
vertising,” John F. Rolfe of the Corn- 
ing Evening Leader said the greatest 
fault with the country paper, whether it 
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support of the publishers of weekly 
papers of the state in the way of sending 
pupils there to be educated in the print- 
ing trades. He said the school was 
neither a linotype school nor a training 
school for strikebreakers, as has ap- 
parently been taken for granted by some 
publishers. “The school has been started 
to provide a general printing education,” 
Mr. Kellogg said. “It provides an ele- 
mentary and graduating course in the 
fundamentals of printing—at the case, 
the study of typography, press work and 
linotype work—and no pupil can take 
the linotype course until he has been 
thoroughly grounded in the stages of the 
trade leading up to machine composition. 
The course covers a period of six 
months, in which time by intensive in- 
struction and practical work under the 
direction of the most expert printing 
teachers obtainable, we feel we can turn 
out young men and women who are at 
least the equal of apprentices who have 
spent two years in the printing office 
alone. 

Mr. Kellogg said he believes the Em- 
pire State School is the only institution 
of its kind in the United States which 
aims to give all around printing edu- 
cation. The Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and the United Typothetze 
Schools train printers more for execu- 
tive positions, while other schools teach 
only machine composition, he said. The 
members of the New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association have pledged finan- 
cial support to the school to the extent 
of $10,000 for its first year. Tuition 
fees are $25 per month, and $10 during 
the last three months, in the linotype 
course, for the use of the machines. The 
capacity of the school is 26 pupils. It 
has just started with five. Applications 
for enrollment are now receivable. 

Wallace Odell of the Tarrytown Daily 
News, retiring president, acted as chair 
man of the meeting, with Elias Vair of 
the Waterloo News, secretary. 

Other speakers on the program were 
Edward Percy Howard of the Publish- 


ers’ Autocaster Company, New York, 
on “Building a Country Newspaper”; 
R. T. Patten of the Skowhegan (Me.) 


Independent-Reporter, on “Ways and 
Means in a Country Weekly and Job 





PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECT MATTER IN DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF 


3usiness and 


Paper Finance Sports 
N. Y. City 
ae Ea Re vebpese 27 15 
Tribune ..... Hata hive at “d 30 20 
World ...:.. pied wares ia 28 21% 
Cities of Second Class 
Albany ..... ie eee 
SerGGMBe « occcesses | 74 27 
Rochester “y 
PEE pron sctays 
Cities of third class 18 16 


He gave the following explanation: 

“The figures are in percentages, in re- 
lation to all text, exclusive of advertis- 
ing. Education includes all church mat- 
ters, as spiritual education; death and 
disaster includes obituaries, and every- 
thing is counted in the place where it be- 
longs, including editorials, cartoons, and 
even comic strips, where they could be 
classified. 

“The figures represent a month, the 
most recent month,.up to and including 
Saturday, June 24; though not all papers 
are included. During one week the 
papers of Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day were taken, and during the alternat- 
ing week, the papers of Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. Sunday papers were 
excluded, because their magazine sec- 
tions, illustrated supplements, comic 
sheets and the like, are likely to upset 
the proportions of the general ‘run of 
the news.’ They are, through special 
articles and critiques, largely matters of 
opinion rather than records of facts. 


“During the month taken, because of 
commencements and the like, educational 
news may show a higher average than 
for the year round, but for the period 
given the figures are comparable as to 
the various types of papers. It should 
also be realized that in this period the 
Ward case, the coal strike outrages, and 
foreign questions momentous in Ireland, 
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be a daily or a weekly, is that it neglects 
selling its own field, letting outside 
“stunt” promoters sell all.sorts of sign 
and novelty advertising to local mer- 
chants when that advertising should be 
in the local paper. He said the country 
publisher who really wants to make a 
success of his business must put himself 
in the state of mind to see that every 
person in the community has something 
to advertise and convince him of it. 
“Every person you meet in the streets of 
your home town is a potential adver- 
tiser,” said Mr. Rolfe. .“‘Just try, in 
your mind, to fit an ad on each one. 
You will soon be convinced of it your- 
self. Then you can convince the pros- 
pect. It will work more often than it 
will fail. Approach the advertiser, too, 
in a way that will make him see that you 
are doing him a service in opening the 
way for him to create new business, 
rather and have him look upon the mat- 
ter as doing you a favor by placing ad- 
vertising with your paper. This prac- 
tice has worked splendidly in Corning 
and it will work just as well for any 
other publisher who has confidence in his 
own paper.” 

The aims and purposes of the new 
Empire State School of Printing, at 
Ithaca, which has just been started by 


the New York State Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, were explained by Ross W. 
Kellogg, its director. He asked the 





Printing Office’; E. R. Eastman, of the 
Dairymen’s League Ntws on “The Far- 
mer and His Newspaper’; James 
Wright Brown, of Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
on “The Newspaper Industry.” 

A personal sidelight of the conven- 
tion was the renewing of many old ac- 
quaintanceships by A. W. Fell, now prin- 
cipal owner of the Hudson Republican, 
who recently returned to the journalistic 
field in his native state after many years’ 
absence. Mr. Fell and E. M. Perkins of 
the Leroy Gazette-News thus met for the 
first time in twenty-nine years. When 
they last saw one another Mr. Fell was 
an instructor in an academy in the vicin- 
ity of Leroy, Perkins was a youngster 
learning the printing business and Mrs. 
Perking was one of Mr. Fell’s pupils. 

The executive committee was elected as 
follows: Chairman, F. A. Merriam, 
Mount Vernon Argus; Fay C. Parsons, 
Cortland Democrat; Frank L. Rogers, 
Gloversville Leader-Republican ; Thomas 
H. Alvord, Livonia Gazette, and the presi- 
dents of district associations, ex-officio. 

Resolutions were adopted commending 
the Kelly Bill for reduction of second- 
class postal charges and the work to- 
ward the same end by the American Pub- 
lishers’ Conference. It was also resolved 
that the association communicate with 
photo-engravers throughout the state 
with a view of locating shops with rea- 
sonable price scales. 


ll 


JERSEY WANTS SCHOOL 
FOR JOURNALISTS 


Press Association at Annual Meeting 
Plans September Conference at 
Rutgers—Bristor of Passaic 
Is President 





Establishment of a school of journal- 
ism at Rutgers’ College. New Bruns- 
wick, it is hoped, 
will follow a con- 
ference devoted 
entirely to news- 
paper problems 
on that campus 
in September, 
plans for which 
were reported to 
the New Jersey 
Press Association 
at its 66th annual 
meeting at Poco- 
no Manor Inn, 
Pocono Summit, 
Pa. recently, 
by a committee of 
the association. 
Fifty-seven members have indicated that 
they will attend or be represented in the 
conference and it is likely that more than 
100 will go to the New Brunswick con- 
ference. 





E. A. 


Bristor 


Officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, E. A. Bristor, Passaic 
Daily Herald; vice-president, John E. 
Clarey, Madison Eagle; secretary, John 
W. Clift, Summit Herald; treasurer, W. 
B. R. Mason, Bound Brook Chronicle: 
executive committee, William B. Bryant, 
Paterson Press-Guardian; Edmund H. 
Carpenter, Woodbury Democrat: Eugene 
W. Farrell, Newark Evening News: R. 
E. Lent, Passaic Evening News: J. W. 
Naylor, Allentown Messenger: and F. A. 
Robertson, Washington Star. 

Friday evening group conferences were 
held, one for dailies conducted by Wil- 
liam B. Bryant of Paterson, and one for 
weeklies conducted by President John W. 
Naylor of Allentown. Round table dis- 
cussions were the plan at the evening 
session. 

Friday morning the annual meeting of 

the association was held, with over 140 
members of. the association and_ their 
families present. Secretary John W. 
( lift reported a net gain in membership 
during the year of 24, making the asso- 
ciation’s roster 185, the largest in its his- 
tory. An interesting paper on adver- 
tising rates and business methods on a 
weekly newspaper was read by F. A. 
Robertson of the Washington Star, an 
outstanding weekly paper of the state. 
_ Cost systems and income tax account- 
ing were discussed by Edmund A. 
Walker, and following a conference of 
weekly papers, a co-operative plan was 
adopted which will give the weeklies the 
benefit of a standard cost and income tax 
system to be introduced and supervised 
by Mr. Walker in the offices of co-oper-. 
ating papers. These papers, on a stand- 
ard basis, will be able to compare costs 
with papers of similar circulations and 
conditions, as is now done by the large 
dailies of the state. ; 

Other matters discussed were the 
building for newspapers at the Philadel- 
phia Sesquicentennial in 1926, a national 
co-operative country press association for 
the solicitation of national advertising and 
the Kelly postal rate bill now before 
Congress. 

Sunday evening the annual religious 
service of the association was held with 
Rev. Dr. John Handley of Ocean City, 
chaplain, delivering the sermon, and spe- 
cial music by the three representatives of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company who 
were present—Messrs. Gruman, Parks 
and Manifold. 

Hon. Arthur N. Pierson of Westfield, 
dean of the New Jersey Assembly, ad- 
dressed the annual banquet of the associ- 
ation Saturday evening on the $40,000,000 
road bond issue to be voted on next No- 
vember. The other speaker was Rev 
William T. Boult of Bound Brook. 
whose subject was “The Press and the 


Men Who Make It.” 
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MORE EFFICIENT RETAIL ADVERTISING 
PACIFIC COAST CLUB’S AIM 





Better Business Bureaus and Store Managers’ Sessions Centers 
on 19th Convention at San Diego—T. M. R. Keane 
of Spokane Next President 





(By Telegraph to 
SAN DIEGO, Cal., June 29.—Two 


outstanding features of the program 
of the 19th annual convention of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Associ- 
ation held here this week have been the 
value of the better business bureaus to 
merchants and patrons alike and the 
necessity of making retail advertising an 
economically efficient service in the field 
of distribution. 

The new president is Thomas M. R. 
Keane, advertising and sales manager of 
Culbertson’s store, Spokane. 

Other officers are: Regional vice-presi- 
dents, John Connell, Tacoma; Frank 
Beckman, Spokane; W. S. Kirkpatrick, 
Portland: Lon Cleveland, Modesto; and 
Sert Butterworth, Los Angeles. Secre- 
tary, Kenneth W. Hood, Tacoma. 

The next convention goes to Spokane. 
Pacific Coast Association now includes 
18 clubs with 3,115 members. 

Phe convention opened with an inspira- 
tional meeting Sunday afternoon at the 
open-air Organ Pavilion, the main ad- 
dress being that of President Von Klein- 
smid of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia on “Dynamic Forces of the New 
Day He declared the present-day mul- 
tiplicity of organizations imbued with 
the spirit of co-operation must result in 
a better understanding among all classes 
and entration of effort toward the 
good of all. 


cone 


General sessions opened Monday morn- 
ing at the Municipal Auditorium in Bal- 
boa Park, with about 400 present. Pres- 
ident Morse of the San Diego Club ex- 
tended welcome to the visitors. Rollin 
C. Ayres of San Francisco, president of 
the Coast Association, was in the chair. 

Specially interesting was a_ talk by 
Franklin Bell, in charge of advertising 
for “Sun Maid” raisins, who told the 
story of the five-cent raisin package 
which had solved the problem confront- 
ing growers who had surplus stocks. _ 
campaign was inaugurated to popularize 
raisin bread and cake, but this did not 
meet the necessities of the case and the 
idea of placing small packages of raisins 
on the market as a confection was con- 
ceived and carried out with wonderful 
success.- Expense of advertising was 
small and yet saved growers from severe 
losses. F 

Co-operative marketing, making possi- 
ble large expenditures for advertising as 
a means of solving the problem of dis- 
posal of increased products of factory 
and soil on the Pacific Coast was dis- 
cussed by Don Francisco of Lord & 
Thomas, Los Angeles. 

San Diego’s plan of advertising the 
community’s attractions to the world was 
a subject of much interest, as explained 
by O. W. Cotton and Carl H. Heilbron, 
active workers in the local organization. 
The follow-up letter system was ex- 
plained by T. G. Armstrong, office man- 
ager 

Irvin Engler, publicity manager of the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, de- 
tailed the publicity campaign incidental 
to the “Days of Forty-nine” celebration 
just held. en 

C. H. Woolley, vice pre sident of Sun- 
set Magazine, spoke on “Sidelights of 
Community Advertising.” 

“Selling Communities to 
the Public.” by Dwight W. Jennings, 
Los Angeles, was awarded a trophy _of- 
fered by the Women’s Advertising Club 

hat city for the best talk on this line. 
Carl H. Brockhagen, advertising mana- 
ger of the Oakland Post-Enquirer, re- 
cup for the best three-minute 
talk on the yalue of the advertising club 
to the community 

Alexander F. Bowers, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Los Angeles Times, 


\ paper on 
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urged hearty co-operation between news- 
paper advertising departments and better 
business bureaus as essential for best re- 
sults in cleaning up the evil of misrep- 
resentation on the part of some adver- 
tisers. He declared that most newspapers 
throughout the country now use extreme 
care regarding the character of 
tising allowed in their columns. 

\ novel feature was presented by EI- 
liott M. Epsteen of San Francisco, who 
demonstrated the jury system followed 
by his better business bureau in trying 
a merchant charged with false advertis- 
ing and showing him the advantages of 
using only truthful publicity in the con- 
duct of his business, 


adver- 


Fk. P. Tibbetts, better business bureau 
manager of the Portland Ad Club, ex- 
plained the shopping service carried on 
by his bureau under which a number of 
paid operatives visit all lines of stores 
and make careful observation of services 
rendered and class of goods sold as com- 
pared with advertisements. The 
chants who contribute to the 
of the bureau are furnished 
these confidential reports, 


mer- 
expenses 
copies of 


In the retail advertisers’ section, with 
Lulu E. Eckels, advertising manager of 
Hamburger’s, Los Angeles, as chairman. 


Kate Brew Vaughn, director of the 
household economics department of the 
Los Angeles Express, discussed women’s 


sentimental interest in merchandising, 
bringing out the fact that the human siae 
of marketing appeals to women buyers 
and that they are more apt to patronize 
stores where friendly sympathetic inter- 
est is shown in their problems. 

\W. H. Strong, advertising manager of 
Marston’s, San Diego, urged study of 
the principles of psycliulugy for adver- 
tisement writers and merchants, thus en- 
abling them to place themselves in the 
mental attitude of buyers, 

Plans were discussed for the forma- 
tion of an Association of Pacific Coast 
Retail Advertisers to standardize meth- 
ods and policy and economize in market- 
ing standard articles through advertising, 

In the convention parade the Hamilton 
Trophy went to Fresno for the best dis- 
play characteristic of the communities 
competing. 

Major William T. Morgan of the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools in 
discussing the subject of making sales- 
people think in advertising terms, urged 
that store managers and advertising 
writers consult the sales force relative to 
the text of advertisements and accept 
constructive criticism. 

Various better business bureaus told of 
work performed in squelching fraudulent 
promotion and stock advertising in their 
cities 

Exhibits by clubs and printers of the 
Ceast are said to be the largest ever 
gathered for a convention of this kind, 
occupying approximately 20,000 square 
feet. 


OPEN SHOP IN LANSING? 


Both Papers Threaten Lockout July 1 


Unless Printers Meet Terms 


LaNnstnG, Mich., June 28.—Composing 
rooms of both local daily newspaners, 
the State Journal and the Lansing Capi- 
tal News, will become “open shops” 
after July 1 unless ultimatums of the 
publishers to the union men in their em- 
ploy are withdrawn or their terms soft 
ened before that time. Preparations are 
now being made by the managements of 
both papers to put on non-union printers 
Saturday morning, when the proposed 
lock-out is scheduled to take effect. 

The decision of the publishers came 
last week when. after the final date for 
the signing of the annual contract, June 





1922 


21, the union refused to consider the 
terms offered. Charles N. Halsted, 
president of the State Journal Company, 
at that time posted a notice to the effect 
that no further negotiations would be 
attempted with the unions, and a similar 
statement was issued by Bert N. Garstin, 
president of the Lansing Capital News 
Company, to his printers. Both publish- 
ers immediately went to Chicago in 
search of non-union printers. They re- 
turned early this week with the word 
that they would be able to change their 
plants to an independent basis without 
trouble, 

The rock on which publishers and 
unions split was a proposed lengthening 
of the working day from seven and a 
half hours, the present day basis, to eight 
hours. One proposal offered an eight- 
hour day and approximately a 15 per 
cent reduction in wages in definite con- 
tract form and the other offered an eight- 
hour day and a continuance of the pres- 
ent wage scale on a temporary basis 
without a specific contract. The union 
refused both offers and served notice 
that unless better terms were given them 
they would strike. 

The union men affected by the lock- 
out include the foremen of both papers’ 
composing rooms, about 30 linotype 
operators, and over a score of make-up 
men, ad-men, proof-readers, etc. The 
pressmen and stereotypers will not be af- 
fected, it is thought. 


GUS OEHM GOES TO BERLIN 


Will Be Staff Correspondent of United 


Press 
Gus Oehm, accompanied by Mrs. 
Oechm, sailed on the La Touraine for 
Ilavre recently to go to London and 


thence to Berlin to act as staff corres- 
pondent for the United Press. 

Mr. Oehm began newspaper work in 
1916 as political reporter to the St. Louis 
Republic. In 1917 he became managing 
editor of the Harrisburg (Ill.) Daily 
Register and was also graduated from 
the University of St. Louis with the 
degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor 
of journalism. Soon he joined the United 
Press Association's Chicago bureau staff 
and has been with the U. P. in New 
York for nearly 5 years with the excep- 
tion of a year and a half spent in the 
army, during which he went overseas. 


TRADE NEWS BY RADIO 


Dept. of Commerce Will Broadcast to 
Boston and Baltimore Meetings 


Tests of the feasibility of sending 
foreign trade news by radiophone will 
be made by the Department of Com- 
merce, July 11 and 12, and the practice 
will be made permanent if the tests are 
successful. 

On those dates two gatherings of busi- 
ness men will be held at Boston and 
Baltimore; the exposition of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association 
at Boston and import and export ex- 
position at Baltimore. Arrangements 
have been made by the Commerce De- 
partment with the Navy for use of the 
Arlington radio station to send to the 
meetings the ijatest cabled news of for- 
eign markets and trade opportunties re- 
ceived by the bureau of foreign commerce 
by the Department. The time of broad- 
casting the news will be 8 P. M. Eastern 
Standard time on the two days; the 
station Arlington (NAA) and the wave 
length 2,650 meters. 


Engineers a Bike Day 


Under the auspices of the Chicago 
Evening American July 1 will be “Bike 
Day” in Chicago. The newspaper has 
published several articles 


urging men, 
women and boys to “get out their old 
bicycles and get in the contest.” Prizes 


are to be given by a number of bicycle 
concerns and the Chicago Evening Am- 
erican is to present the winner with a 
silver cup. The rewards will be decided 
on meritorious riding and decorated 
bicycles. Fred St. Onge, famous bike 
rider,. will set the pace for the others. 





MAIL RATE CUT OFF 
FOR SIX MONTHS 





House Committee Defers Action of 
Kelly Bill to Give Joint Postal 
Board Chance to Report Be- 
fore December 1 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 28.—Action 
on the Kelly amendment to the revenue 
act, providing for repeal of the last two 
increases in second class postal rates has 
been postponed for six months by the 
House Committee on Postoffices and 
Postroads. Decision to forego considera- 
tion of the proposal, which is sponsored 
by the American Publishers Conference, 
and the publishing industry in general, 
was reached at a meeting of the commit- 
tee Tuesday. 

The main objection to consideration 
of the measure at this time by the com- 
mittee was the excuse that it would be 
unjust to the Joint Postal Commission, 
composed of five members of the House 
and five members of the Senate, to con- 
sider any part of the postal rate question 
before the commission made its report. 
The House Committee, however, ap- 
proved a resolution offered by Mr. Kelly, 
author of the rate reduction amendment, 
calling for a report of the Joint Commis- 
sion by December 1 next, which makes 
it obligatory upon the Corthmission to 
speed up weighings of various classes 
of mails. Five members of the House 
Postal Committee are members of the 
Joint Commission and the decision of 
the committee to delay action was due to 
the influence of those members. 

The Joint Commission has on hand an 
appropriation of $125,000 with which to 
conduct its inquiries into the postal rate 
situation and, it is understood, House 
and Senate leaders have served notice on 
the members that it will be the last ap- 
propriation granted for the purpose of 
making the investigation, as the commis- 
sion already has spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars without apparent re- 
sults. The six months allowed the 
commission to make the investigation is 
considered by the publishers as ample 
time to make a thorough inquiry into 
second class rates and convince Con- 
gressmen of the contentions of the pub- 
lishers that existing levies are wholly 
discriminatory. The publishers told the 
House committeemen that reports thus 
far filed by the commission were “very 
indefinite,” and unless special instructions 
were given the commission doubtless 
would take a year or two to complete the 
report. 

There was a‘ distinct impression that 
both Republican and Democratic leaders 
in Congress are fearful of having the 
postal rate question injected as a cam- 
paign issue, particularly as there is a 
tendency on the part of hitherto partisan 
newspapers to get away from supporting 
any parties. 

The postponement of the proposed 
legislative relief is a distinct disappoint- 
ment to the entire publishing industry, 


according to A. C. Pearson, national 
chairman of the American Publishers 
Conference. Mr. Pearson announced the 


conference will continue its headquarters 
in Washington and keep up the fight 
until there is an equitable readjustment 
of the postal charges on second-class 
matter. 


Writing Special Song 


Ted Snyder, song composer, came to 
Chicago recently and immediately started 
work to compose a special Chicago Eve- 
ning American soldiers’ bonus song 
which will be completed in time to be 
sung on Saturday. The newspaper an- 
nounces it is nearing achievement of its 
aim of securing 1,000000 signatures on 
the bonus petitions by June 15. 


Paper Entertains Newsies 


A hundred carriers and newsboys of 
the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner 
spent a day last week at Lagoon, a sum- 
mer resort, the guests of the newspa- 
per. Charles J. La Fleur, district cir- 


culation manager, had them in charge. 
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Editor 


EDITORS WANT PRINTING COURSE AT 
PENNSLYVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





Seek This as Relief for Shortage of Compositors at Joint Con- 
vention Held in Harrisburg—J. G. Zook President of Edi- 
torial Association, and J. B. Spatz Heads Weeklies 





Condemnation of the cold-blooded mur- 
der of non-union workers in the Illinois 
coal fields was embodied in a resolution 
passed at the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania kditorial Association and 
the Association of Pennsylvania Weekly 
Newspapers during their joint session at 
liarrisburg, June 19 and 20. ‘The reso- 
lution fursnermore cailed upon national 
and state authorities to mete out the full 
punishment ol the law and to exterminate 
the .JRussian type of workers whose riot- 
ing has made a battleground of tne mid- 
western state. 

Other resolutions support the Sesqui- 
Centennial Celebration planned for 1925 
at Philadelphia, the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie canal and other waterway projects, 
the legislation in Pennsylvania affecting 
newspaper publishers, and sympathy for 
Alexander P, Moore, Pittsburgh pub- 
lisher and husband of the late Lillian 
Russell Moore. 

The joint session passed a resolution 
urging the inclusion of a course in prac- 
tical printing at Pennsylvania State Col 
lege as a means of helping reheve the 
serious shortage of hand type setters and 
linotype operators. This proposition was 
made to the trustees of college last 
Kall by the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Editorial Association and 
at that time the trustees felt that such a 
course of study could not be offered by 
the college because of its limited facili- 
ties and meagre support. 

John G. Zook, of the Lititz Express, 
was elected president of the association 


the 


for the ensuing year; H. L. Johnston, 
Altoona Mirror, Ist vice preside nt; H. 
W. Page, Philadelphia Legal Intelli- 


gencer, 2nd vice-president; J. F. Biddle, 
Huntingdon Daily News, 3rd_vice-presi- 


dent; M. S. Schock, Selinsgrove Times, 
secretary-treasurer; D. M. Cresswell, 
State College, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. Executive committee: J. H. Zer- 
bey, Pottsville Republican; C, N. An- 
drews, Easton Free Press; W. L. Tay- 
lor, York Dispatch; Paul  Eyerly, 


Bloomsburg Press; J. S. Knepper, Car- 
negie Signal-Item; George “ampbell, 
Pittsburgh Law Journal; Lasher, 
Lebanon. 

Strong addresses were delivered by 
Courtland Smith, of New York, right- 
hand man to Will H. Hays in his motion 
picture dictatorship, who spoke of the 
remarkable inventions which he predicted 
would revolutionize newspaper composi- 
tion through use of the radio; Jarvis A. 
Wood, of N. W. Ayer & Son, who urged 
the importance of building up an adver- 
tising campaign for success in business, 
and President Thomas, of the State Col- 
lege. 

At the banquet a message of encour- 
agement and good wishes was read from 
President Harding, and from Arthur 
Brisbane. A radio program was ar- 
ranged later through J. H. Zerbey, of 
Pottsville. 

The entire session of June 23, Friday, 
was given over to an exchange of views 
and it was admitted by the publishers 
that there has never been a more success- 
ful convention from this standpoint in 
that a round-table discussion offered 
every opportunity for a practical ex- 
change among the publishers. 

Mrs. Julia Hazard, of the Swarthmore 
News, and Estelle Thomas Steele, of the 
Mechanicsburg Journal, presented the 
woman journalists’ ideas of their service 
to the profession. 

Messages of condolence were sent the 
relative of Harry Slep, one of the oldest 
newspaper men in the country, who died 
several weeks ago at his Altoona home. 
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Weekly Association Meeting 
Meeting in separate convention the sec- 
ond day, June 20, after holding the first 
day’s session with the Pennsylvania Edi- 
torial Association, the Pennsylvania 
Weeklies elected officers and listened to 


several short 


ber Ss, 


addresses by their mem 
John B. Spatz, of the Boyertown Dem- 


ocrat, was clected president of the asso- 


ciation; John B. Knepper, Carnegie 
Signal-Item, vice-president ; Howard 
Reynolds, Quarryville |Sun, secretary 
treasurer. J. xecutive committee: Charles 
Meredith, Quakertown Free Press; 
Charles M. Coles, Lykens Standard; D. 
S. ry, Newport News; Walter L. San- 
born, Lansdale Reporter; G. Ross Eshk 
man, Laneaster Law Review 

At the opening session of the conven- 


tion held Friday morning, the 
heard addresses by C, N. Andrews, of 
the Easton Free Press, president of the 
State Editorial Association: C. M. Coles, 
Lykens Standard, president of 
Weekly Association; W.L. Taylor, York 
Dispatch, president of the Associated 
Dailies of Pennsylvania, and others. One 
of the keenest of the talks was that of 
H. W. Page, of the Philadelphia Legal 
Intelligencer, who spoke on “Newspaper 
Laws,” and interpreted the manner in 
which the courts look at various phases 
of the law as it is applied to the profes 
$10n. 
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News, Mrs. Julia R. Hazard; York Dis 
patch, W. L. Taylor; Connoquenessing Valley 
ews, John E. Kocher; Lancaster Law Re 
view, George Ross Eshleman 
Agencies and Business Representatives 
Atlantic and Paci *hotos, Ine Charles L. 
Mathieu and S. H. Wharton Merzenthaler 
notype Company, Philadelphia, Charles C 
Boyer; Mergenthaler lL.inotype ¢ pany, New 
York, ¢ irles P C,urnett (ose Printin 
Press Company, Harvey D. Bell; The Fourth 
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WITH HARDING TO MARION 


Three Cars Take White House Men to 
Home-Coming Fete 


Eleven newspaper men, eight of whom 
followed President Harding during the 
1920 campaign, accompanied the Presi 
dent when he left Washington Saturday 
to motor to Marion for the home-com 
ing celebration hu awaits him there 
next week 

The reporters traveled in three aut 
mobiles and will stop with the Preside 
tial party at Gettysburg, Pa., over Sun 
day to witne the Fourth Brigade of 
\Marines rehearse the third day's opera 
tions of the Battle of Gettysburg rhe 
newspapermen accompanying the Pres! 
dent are Herbert W. Walker, United 
Press: George R. Holmes, International 
News Service; Clinton Coffin, Associ 
ated Press; Harry N. Price, Washington 


Post: Robert Ginter, Pittsburgh Gazett 


Times; Samuel W. Bell. Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; Samuel T. Williamson 
New York Times; Ralph Collins, New 
York Herald; Glenn I. Tucker, New 
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good temper. 


communities.—Cyril Arthur Player. 





COUNTRY EDITOR— 

I hesitate to estimate his service to the preservation of national sanity and 
It thrills me every time I reflect on these several generations 
of splendid men who, with a bit of humor tucked away in their souls and 
a deathless devotion to something they loved, cherished their ideals in secret 
and drew on them to refresh their faith in a lifetime of quiet service to their 








Paul P. Aller, executive secretary of 
the Central Pennsylvania Typothetz, 
spoke to the weeklies in their separate 
session, as did C. M. Bomberger, of the 
Jeanette News Dispatch, who spoke on 
“Making ’em Buy!” 

E. J. Stackpole, of the Harrisburg 
Telegraph, former president of the As- 
sociated Dailies of Pennsylvania when 
they were first organized, spoke on the 
need of a realization among young news- 
papermen of their responsibility to the 
community and the influence of their 
papers on the community in which they 
live. 

John B. Spotz, Boyertown Democrat, 
spoke on the future of the country week- 
ly newspaper and declared his belief that 
the country weekly is only just coming 
into its own and that the next decade 
will see it even more firmly entrenched. 

Newspaper publishers attending the 
convention at Harrisburg were: 

Altoona Mirror, 

Cali, C: I. 


Harry P. Johnston; 
Smith; Berwick Enterprise, R. 

Eyerly; Bloomsburg Morning Press, P. R. 
Eyerly; Bloomsburg Morning Press, C. T. M. 
Vanderslice; Belleville Times, C. E, Allison: 
Brockville American, Dan T. Balmer, Paul 
Steele and George Mehrter; Boyertown Demo- 
crat, Charles B. Spatz; Brookville Republi 
can, Karl R. Bierly; Carnegie Signal Item, 
John B. Knepper; Duncannon Record, R. M. 
tarton; Easton Free Press, C. N. Andrews; 


Allentown 





Easton Express, J. Stakhouse; Ephrata 
Review, Arthur M. Yeager; Herndon News, 
Harry E. Zeigler; Huntingdon Daily News 





Joseph F, Biddle; Harrisburg Telegraph, E. 
J. Stackpole; Hanover Record-Herold, M. W. 


Naill; Jeannette News Dispatch, C. M. Bom- 
berger; Lock Haven Times, Lea R. I. Lesher; 
Lititz Express, John G. Zook; Lebanon Daily 
News, A. B. Schropp and John Schropp; 
Lykens Standard, Charles M. Coles; Lansdale 
Reporter, Walter L. Sanborn; Lock Haven 
Express, Frank D. O'Reilly; Lancaster Ex- 


aminer-New Era, J. R. Gilbert; Lewistown 
Gazette, Lewis D. Beall; Mifflingburg Te'e- 
graph, C. / Kness; Meyerdale Republican, 
W. L. Livingood; Mechanicsburg Journal, 
FE. L. Steel; Juniata Tribune, J. C. Mitchell; 
Newport News, George R. Fry; New Cum- 
berland Call, Raymond W. Roth; Norristown 
Times, Joseph J. McGinley; Pottsville Repub- 
lican, J. H. Zerbey and J. H. Zerbey, Jr.; 
Pottstown News, W. L. Binder; Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, George Nox McCain; Daily 
Law Bulletin, Pittsburgh, George J. Camp- 
hell; Quakertown Free Press, Charles M. 
Meredith; Rideway Record, Charles B. 
McCabe, H. A. Thompson and John B. Ham- 
ilton; Quarryville Sun, Howard Reynolds; 
Selinsgrove Times, M. S. Schock; Shippens- 
burg Slows, J. C.. Fleming; Shippensburg 


Chronicle, Charles L. Rummel; Swarthmore 


York World; Wallace B. MacNamee, 
Universal Service and Boyden Sparkes, 
New York Tribune. 


NOW INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 


New Managing Editor and Business 
Manager Announced 


The name of the Indiana Daily Times 
which was recently purchased for the 
Scripps-MacRae Newspaper Enterprises 
by Roy Howard, was changed to the In- 
dianapolis Times June 26, and the typo 
graphical appearance was made to con 
form to that of the Cleveland Press. 

Mr. Howard, chairman of the board of 
the Scripps-McRae interests, the same 
day that these changes were made an- 
nounced that Blaine McGraf, formerly 
make-up editor of the “Times, has suc- 
ceeded Harold Fightner as managing ed- 
itor. Oscar C. Johnson, business man- 
ager of the Covington (Ky.) Post, Ken 
tucky edition of the Cincinnati Post, was 
also appointed business manager of the 
Times, taking up his new duties that 
day. No announcement was made as to 
Mr. Fightner’s future connection. No 
other changes in the editorial, advertis- 
ing or circulation departments were an- 
nounced. 


Two Birthdays in Brooklyn 
The joint anniversary of the births of 
Herbert F. Gunnison, vice-president and 
publisher of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
and of Arthur M. Howe, editor of the 
Eagle, was observed by an _ informal 
gathering of the staff Wednesday after- 


noon. Every department was repre- 
sented. Edwin G. Martin, business man- 
ager, speaking for the staff, presented 
Mr. Gunnison with some additions to 


his library. Harris M. Crist, managing 
editor, presided. Mr. Howe, who was 
on his vacation, was presented with 
a sportsman’s wrist watch by Hamilton 
Ormsbee, dean of the editorial staff. The 
gift was entrusted to Mrs. Howe until 
her husband’s return from Canada, and 
on behalf of the Eagle employees, flow- 
ers were presented to Mrs. Howe by 
Cleveland Rodgers, associate editor. 
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SELECT LIST DAILIES 
MEET IN CLEVELAND 


Greig of Plain Dealer Tells Ohio Daily 
Men Their Merchandise Is Circu- 
lation, Classified Advertising, 
and Display Advertising 








\ eCwspa] I1iK¢ t lepartment 
store i ner indise t ! nust 
advertise tt ml 1 oma | 
the logan il addre d zz 1 
27 by Carlise Greig, pu lan 
ger of the Cleveland Pla eale in 
vddre ng members tt () Select 
League of Newspaper it tl den 
Hotel, Cleveland, 

“Use your own column ud it 
(sreig ih 1 have three cla ol 
merchand! ( to di p n ol cure ition, 
classified advertising and display advert 
tising lo obtain results you must ad 
vertise these The small town papers 
must tollow the example of the city y 
ity daihes, 1f they expect to succeed 

Mr. Greig’s paper was “The Value of 
the Small Town Paper as Supplementary 
to the Big City Paper in National Ad 

ertisi Campaigi In it he pol ited 
out that the big city papers are always 


willing to extend a helping hand to their 


country neighbors 

red Bush, publisher of the Athens 
(Ohio) Messenger, was among the 
speakers, and A. H. Madigan, of the 
N. W. Gates Company, Cleveland, was 
toastmaster during a luncheon to the vis- 
iting publishers 

The League is composed of 50 Ohio 
newspapers exclusive of those in the large 


cities, and represent a circulation approx 
imately of 3,000,000. KE. C 


i Jewett, man- 
ager of the New York League's office 
and James Ward, in charge of the Chi- 


cago branch, reported advertising pros 
pects brighter than they for 
everal years 

The meeting was held in Cleveland that 
the publishers might get into close touch 
with the owners and publishers of the 
big city dailies and representatives of 
advertising agencies. Representatives of 
about all the big agencies covered by the 
selected list attended the luncheon, as did 
managers of the advertising departments 
of big Cleveland retail stores 
entatives of industrial 
present and Cleveland 
well represented 

The 
] 


be held in Columbus, 


have been 


the Repre- 
were 
were 


firms also 
newspapers 
next bi-monthly 


will 


conference 


August 14 


McPARLAND’S MARGIN 4,534 


Official I. T. U. Tabulation Gives Him 
28,752 Ballots for President 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & Pustisner) 


John McPar- 
York was re-elected presi- 
International Typographical 
{ 4,533 over Wal 
ter W. Barrett of Chicago, his only op- 
ponent, the official 
announced here Tuesday 
Parland received 28,7 
opponent’s 24,219 
Other 


INDIANAPOLI 
land of Ne N 
dent the 


Union by a 


June 28 


of 
majority ¢ 
vote tabulation 
wed. Mc- 
2 votes to his 
elected were Charles 
Detroit, first vice -president ; 
William R. Trotter, Vancouver, B. C., 
second vice-president, and John W. Hays, 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer 
Thomas McCaffery, Colorado Springs; 


officers 
P. Howard 





Seth R. Brown, Los Angeles, and Mal 
colm A. Knock, Boston, were chosen 
trustees for the Union Printers Home, 
and Joe M. Johnson, of Washington, 
D. C., was re-elected agent for the home. 

George W. Howard of Winnipeg, Man., 
was elected delegate to the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. David W. 
Baird of New York was re-elected to 
the board of auditors. Frank Morrison, 
Chicago; Max S. Hayes, Cleveland; A. 
\. Cough, Des Moines: William Young, 
Philadelphia, and T. A. McCullough, 
Omaha, were elected delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor 

Universal Opens Irish Bureau 
The Universal Service recently opened 


a bureau in Dublin, Ireland 
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HIGHAM CALLS FOR ESPRIT DE CORPS 
AMONG ADVERTISING MEN 





In Talk Before Newspaper Executives at Milwaukee, He Also 
Took a Fling at Condescension Toward Business Office 
Which He Charges Characterizes Editorial Officers 





UNE was a busy month for Sir Charles 

F. Higham, M. P., for, in addition tc 
getting the O. K. of the A. A. C. W. 
convention at Milwaukee on the invita- 
tion he presented on behalf of London 
in 1924, he has addressed no less than 
33 gatherings of newspaper and adver- 
tising men and women since May 31, 
when he commenced operations. Every 
address was in keeping with the reputa- 
tion that the advertising knight has 
made, but his hearers, some of whom 
have been present for every speech, agree 
that his best and most typical effort was 
the extempore address to the National 
‘Association of Newspaper Executives at 
Milwaukee. His talk last week to the 
motion picture men also receives special 
mention. 

Sir Charles was all set for an after- 
noon in the country when he was in- 
formed that the newspaper executives 
expected to hear his views on “Tact and 
Tactics.” His convention work had al- 
ready included three sermons, the week’s 
program loomed ahead, but he needed 
little persuasion from his American as- 
sociate, William H. Rankin, when he 
learned that the unscheduled “date” was 
with newspaper men. : 

Editorial men will find more tactics 
than tact in some of Sir Charles’s re- 
marks on the relations between upstairs 
and down in newspaper offiees, but his 
main point was a plea fe. closer co- 
operation and less jealousy among all ad- 
vertising men. His address, which fol- 
lows, started according to the keynote: 

“T am known in England as a newspaper 
advertising agent. I use magazines very little 
The magazines in England are not like your 
magazines here—they are very much in the 
secondary field. But when I started in Eng- 
land some fifteen years ago, the bulk of big 
advertising was done on the billboards and 
what we call plates, on railway stations and in 
prominent positions throughout England. They 
are metal slides and today there is still con- 
siderable money spent in that form of adver- 
tising. 

“TI came to the conclusion from my Ameri- 
an experience that the newspaper was the 
most economical way of selling goods if you 
used it properly, that is, if you didn’t merely 
buy space through an agent and think to do 
him out of as much of his commission as you 
could and use as little brains as possible in 
this white space which you had purchased. 

“The principal reason why I advocated the 
use of newspapers to advertise goods, whether 
retail or national commodities, in preference 
to any other form of medium, was because I 
felt that a man pays for his newspaper, he has 
bought it and when he has bought it he wants 
to get something out of it. Then when he 
reads the advertising, he reads it in a medium 
that for that moment at least belongs to him. 
i felt, as he had bought the newspaper and 
had live news to read, that you could put live 
advertising next to it and that you would get 
results. . 

“In Great Britain, advertising in newspa- 
pers is getting less expensive every day in re- 
sults, while it is getting higher in price, The 
London Daily Mail charges seven guineas, or 
roughly $35, an inch. We don’t buy space 
by the line in England. We buy it by the 
inch or column or section of a column. For 
that money you get 1,600,000 circulation guar- 
anteed net paid. The English newspaper car- 
ries an enormous amount of advertising. The 
Daily Mail charges $4,400 a page for the front 
page to reach 1,600,000 people and you can’t 


get a front page in that paper until next 
December. ‘ 
“The reason the front page of the Daily 


Mail pays so well in England is that it is the 
Saturday Evening Post of Great Britain. It 
s used largely to educate the shopkeepers of 
England to believe that if you take a certain 
amount of space in newspapers, goods must 
move off the shelves. ’ 

“Therefore you can take a commodity in 
England today and set your advertising appro- 


priation based on the area the size of New 
York State and a population of 50,000,000 
people. You can spend on it that amount of 


money which you would take out of a national 
appropriation in the United States for New 
York’s quota and you can reach all the people 
of England. 

“For $100,000 you can do everything that 
is possible in advertising in Great Britain 
through the newspapers, and you can stock 
the dealer with enough goods before the adver- 


tising begins, to justify the expenditure before 
you start spending the money. In no other 
form of advertising in Great Britain can you 
do that thing. 

“The modern newspaper to me is the great- 
est influence in the world. After we are 21 
years of age, or out of the colleges and uni- 
versities and schools, there is little or no edu- 
cation. We are living in a very rapid world. 
We have little time to read. We do now in a 
day what our ancestors took a month’s time 
or two months to do. We have little time to 
gain knowledge. All the information that we 
get, all the news and all the views that are 
worth reading are in the newspapers of your 
country and mine. 

“What I am anxious to see is that day when 
neither in editorial nor in advertising columns 
will there be anything that is unworthy and 
that makes a man a little ashamed to be a 
newspaper man, whether in the business de- 
partment or the editorial department, or the 
advertising manager of a newspaper, or an 
advertising agent. 

“How are we going to do it? By tact and 
tactics. What is tact? Tact is dealing with 
a situation in such a way that you will get 
your point over without giving offense, that 
you will be able to change the methods or 
manner of your publications without hurting 
public feeling or the advertisers. 

“Tactics—that is your job. I am not here 
to tell American newspaper men or any other 
men or women in this country any way at all 
they ought to run their businesses. I have 
quite enough troubles at home and so have all 
of us. It ill becomes any American to come 
to our country and tell us how to run it, and 
it ill becomes our men and women, particularly 
women interested in politics, to come to your 
country and lecture you. 

“You represent the public opinion of the 
United States through the business offices of 
your newspapers; advertising does more to 
educate the people of your country and mine 
than all the editorials and all the views that 
were ever written in any newspaper. When 
we take an American magazine in England, we 
wonder when the day is coming when papers 
like the Saturday Evening Post will equal in 
their editorial columns the remarkable skill 
and art work of their advertising pages. We 
feel that your advertising is going so far 
ahead of your editorial end that it is absolutely 
necessary, or will be, to take the brains of ad 
vertising and put them in the editorial chair. 

“We in our country, as possibly you in 
yours, are sometimes astonished at the attitude 
of editors when they look upon the business 
office and advertising department and the ad- 
vertiser with a certain amount of what we 
call swank. They say ‘We are the holy of 
holies, this door is our door; we want no 
business stories in here, we are preaching news 
and views, but not of advertising.’ 

“Advertising is unworthy of entering the 
great brain of the editor who gets a salary 
three times that of the advertising manager. 
He with his skill in your country and mine 
hasn’t found out yet that the reason he gets 
that splendid salary from the publisher or pro- 
prietor of the newspaper is due to one thing, 
and one thing only—advertising, nothing more. 

“He has got to realize, speaking as one 
who never believed that today advertising is so 
bad or advertising skill so inefficient, that it 
needs a pat to make it pay; he has got to 
realize that when he gets a piece of news in 


his office, he will have to forget that it is about 
a trade-marked commodity and treat it on its 
merits as news. We have yet to get in our 
newspaper offices of Great Britain an entry at 
all into the editorial room. These men very 
often don’t come to luncheons or dinners 
where advertising men are. It makes us smile, 
because we know if we stopped our activities, 
or you stopped yours, all the editors would be 
applying for a job to write down the notes of 
advertising men using some other media. They 
would get no salaries, have no position, no 
prestige. Why, then, should we be treated in 
this way? How can you get respect, not that 
you necessarily want it, because you know that 
this man hasn’t grown big enough in the edi- 
torial office to appreciate the great genius of 
the advertising office? In the meantime, what 
are you going to do with your own profession? 

“This is my message: you newspaper men 
and magazine men, having heard an English- 
man say the newspaper is the dominant me- 
dium, must not, if you adopt that thought, or 
if that is already your thought, as I believe 
it is, drag down or find fault with that adver- 
tiser who used another medium. First of all 
I say this: let us, whatever we do, get adver- 
tising. Let us continue to create advertising, 
no matter where it goes, so long as it isn’t 
being debased. Let us not do it in the form 
of criticism, but constructively show the ad- 
vertiser where he is wrong, not by running 
down the medium which he is using, but by 
offering him in simple, clear statements of 
facts, with tact and tactics, the medium he 
ought to use. 

“Tf you find a man using the magazines and 
you are on a newspaper, don’t say: ‘Why do 
you continue to use those thirteen pages in 
the Saturday Evening Post, when you know 
it is no earthly good to you?’ when you know 
that your great journal could do this, that and 
the other, because if you criticize the man 
spending money in the Saturday Evening Post, 
you criticize the man spending money in ad- 
vertising. Every time you criticize the action 
of an advertiser without giving him a con- 
structive reason for changing his program and 
leaving out any envy toward the medium which 
he is using, you are hurting the calling to 
which you belong. 

“T know I am preaching to the converted. 
IT know there isn’t a man in the room who 
ever finds fault with his neighbor. I know 
there isn’t a newspaper man sitting here that 
ever, if he is on the Chicago Tribune, criti- 
cizes an advertisement in the Daily News. I 
know that if the Milwaukee Journal man is 
here today and an advertiser goes into another 
paper in Milwaukee, he always thanks the ad- 
vertiser for spending his money there. I know 
that is your attitude; therefore, I hope I am 


forgiven if I try to find one person who is 
erring and going at the wrong party. I do feel 
this and I practice what I preach. If an ad- 


vertising agent in England gets a new adver- 
tisement account, I am glad. Why? Because 
I have created more advertising. If all of the 
advertising agents in America could stand to- 
gether to create more advertising, all of them 
would make more profits, because every time 
you attack you weaken. 

“If every newspaper representative in the 
United States and in my country preached 
newspaper advertising rather than the advertis- 
ing in his own paper particularly, you would 
have more newspaper advertising. What you 
need in my country and in yours is closer co- 
operation, closer good-will, less envy and jeal- 
ousy, less advertising agents pointing at one 
another and saying: ‘I know why Bill Jones 
does that, and I know why Tom Brown does 
this; he does it to help his pocket.’ 

“T heard men say this morning in the con- 
vention, although they didn’t know I heard it, 
that one of the reasons they didn’t like Mack- 
intosh was that his office helps build up the 
business with which he is connected. Thank God, 
it does. If Mackintosh being president builds 
that business 500 blocks long and 500 blocks 





E. HEZ SWEM, PASTOR, KNOWS AD VALUE 
OF HIS UNUSUAL NAME 





EV, E. HEZ SWEM, of the Centen- 

nial Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C., believes in advertising. His name 
alone is sufficiently arresting and he is 
well aware of this fact and never uses 
his initials in any other combination. In 
the Sunday notices published in all the 
daily papers locally, E. Hez Swem smites 
the eye and traps the most sophisticated 
into a second glance. “Must be a typo- 
graphical error,” decides the stranger, 
meeting the catchy monnicker for the 
first time. But as it appears unchanged, 
Sunday after Sunday, from sheer curi- 
osity he finally decides to go and in- 


vestigate the personality behind the 
seeming pun. That E. Hez Swem 


should be a Baptist minister seems like 
stretching the long arm of co-incidence 
hopelessly out of joint. There are many 
strangers within his gates in consequence. 


But timeliness of topic is another bait 
successfully used by Pastor Swem. The 
very week that Bryan addressed the 
fundamentalists of the Baptist Church 
in convention at Indianapolis, Mr. Swem 
carried an ad, all through the week, un- 
der the Special Notices of the Classi- 
fied ads as follows: 





Those who like Baptist doctrines can hear 
them from Pastor E. Hez Swem. Subject 
Sunday morning June 18: “Why Baptists 
Are Called Baptists.” Cool house; free 
chairs. Centennial Bapt. Ch. 7th & Eye n.e. 








He stipulated that if possible the ad 
should appear on the same page where 
any follow-up story of the convention 
might appear. As a result the church 


notice was carried on the same page that 
carried the story of the convention head- 
ed “Baptists Stirred by Bryan Speech.” 





wide, thank God it Don’t condemn a 


is so. 
man because he benefits himself in his business, 
playing his game for advertising, provided all 
the time he lives up to the business he is en- 
gaged in, is honorable toward it, makes it a 
better business by his atmosphere toward it, 


by the words he says. 
again, please. 

“I say it to my fellows in Great Britain— 
don’t find fault with a man who helps to build 
something through the prestige you give him. 
You can’t find an advertiser in America whose 
business won’t be benefited by his being presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. It is a fine position, it puts him at the 
top of his great fraternity, it is bound to make 
him bigger and richer. Thank goodness you 
can choose men to do that thing. Have pride 
in your calling, stop all this nonsense and 
drivel about this and that and the other, pick- 
ing to pieces, and finding fault. 

“Today I hold in my hand a letter addressed 
to your president from W. S. Crawford, who 
is my keenest rival, whose business today in 
England is growing faster than mine; in that 
letter he says: ‘I ask you to let Charley 
Higham take my place at your convention, be- 
cause he is the best advertising man in Europe.’ 
That is from my rival. I say the same thing 
of Bill Crawford and today in England we 
have got it to this, that advertising agents 
have gotten together, and even if we don’t 
like each other personally, we fight the cause 
of advertising agents against direct buying. 
We insist newspapers shall not sell their space 
except through us. We have a pledge we are 
all living up to, or trying to. We love our 
business. We are not yet ready to have a halo 
put on our heads, and I am the last man in 
the world to claim mine. It would ill become 
me, thinking the thoughts I think, if when I 
get a chance to talk to you, I don’t plead a 
little as I am pleading now, when I ask you 
chaps to see to it that all this little criticism 
of men in their aggrandizement, their pushing 
upward, is ended. 

“You can help a fellow to get on by putting 
a friendly hand on his shoulder and saying: 
‘Yes, I am pleased, glad to find you with the 
Milwaukee Journal. You gave me a hard 
fight when I was in Minneapolis and Washing- 
ton, but I am glad one of my kind has been 
promoted. I will help you. I will speak well 
t vou, 

“If you do that with tact and tactics, you 
won’t ever be ashamed to be the business rep- 
resentative of American journalism, and you 
may find that odd funny-thinking man who 
lives behind a door that says ‘Editorial’ will be 
more than glad in the future to shake you by 
the hand.” 


Don’t ever say that 


BOK SPRINGS ANOTHER IDEA 


Former Editor Proposes Great Victory 
Hall for Philadelphia 


The idea of a Victory Hall for Phila- 
delphia, containing a convention hall with 
a seating capacity of 6,000, an opera 
house for 3,500 people, a municipal thea- 
tre to accommodate about 2,000, and an 
auditorium to hold about 1,000 people, 
was laid before the County Commission- 
ers by Edward W. Bok. The cost of the 
building not to exceed $4,000,000 or 
$5,000,000 and to be completed by Janu- 
ary 1, 1926. 

“T have been in the show business two 
years,” said Mr. Bok, in an explanation 
of the idea of the structure to the County 
Commissioners. “Philadelphia needs an 
auditorium seating 1,000, for conventions. 
There is a second need for an auditorium 
for 2,000. That would be the municipal 
theatre. 

“Then comes a hall for large concerts 
and operas, seating 3,500. Next there 
must be a convention hall of 6,000 
capacity. If such is built, a citizen I 
know will contribute the finest organ 
than can be made for it. 

“The whole building, if properly 
planned, can be made self-sustaining and 
will not be a constant drain on the pub- 
lic purse.” 





Manchester Union Has Sunday Edition 


The Manchester (N. H.) Sunday 
Union made its initial appearance June 
18, consisting of 60 pages, including a 
rotogravure section and colored comic 
supplement. The selling price is seven 
cents. The style of makeup is different 
fr8m that previously used by the Union, 
and new type is used. 

“Herb” Roth Married 

Herbert Roth, cartoonist for the New 
York World, and Miss Mildred Res- 
meyer were married July 1 and left for 
a six weeks’ trip to California. Mr. Roth 
was formerly on the editorial staff of the 
San Francisco Bulletin. 
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CONCRETE TALKS AT GENERAL SESSIONS 
A. A. C. W. CONVENTION NEED 





Advertising Men Won’t Travel Long Distances to Hear Speeches 
Like Those at Weekly Meetings—Outlook of Associa- 
tion is Broadening, Educational Platform Evidences 





By BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN 


New 


HOSE who planned the 18th Annual 

Convention of the A. A. C. of W. 
evidently had it in mind that most of us 
are working closer to our jobs this year 
than for some time past. 

There were but two general meetings 
devoted to inspirational and_ general 
talks—fewer than 
heretofore. Even 
these were not 
well attended. 

On the other 
hand, the depart- 
ments were, prac- 
tically all of them, 
huge _ successes. 
The newspaper 
men had sessions 
covering agency 
relations, mer- 
chandising, local 
advertising and 
classified adver- 
tising, all of 
which drew good 
houses. 

The sessions of the direct mail men, of 
the local advertisers, of the advertising 
agencies and business papers were also 
as full of meat as usual. 

The demand is clearly for conventions 
that are a combination of direct, concrete 
helpfulness and diversion. I prophesy 
that the conventions at Atlantic City and 
in London will both be well attended if 





B. L. 


CHAPMAN 


good departmental programs are an- 
nounced well in advance of convention 
time. 


It seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that the general sessions can be 
more carefully planned, that the speak 
ers must be more compelling and their 
subjects of more concrete interest, to in- 
sure representative audiences. Otherwis« 
only delegates or those who feel im- 
pelled by duty can be counted upon io 
attend. Advertising men do not travel 
long distances to hear the same type of 
general talks that are delivered every 
week at their home advertising club 
luncheons. 

The Milwaukee Convention in all its 
sessions cceemsaed the fact that we are 


COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIP 
OFFER REPEATED 
Birmingham News Will Again Reward 


5 With $500 a Year to Get High 
Education Within the State 


of Alabama 
The Birmingham News is meeting 
with an instant response to its second 
offer of five free scholarships to the 
leading colleges of Alabama. Instituted 
last year, the scholarship plan of the 


News is proving one of its most success- 
ful ventures in its general educational 
program. 

At present there are four young men 
and a girl in the colleges of the state 
under the patronage of the News and the 
applications for the scholarship this year 
so far total 40, though the applicants 
have until July 15 to file their papers. _ 

This plan provides for a course of 
not more than 4 years at either the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, the Alabama Technical 
College, Howard College, or  Bir- 
mingham Southern College. 

Each winner of a scholarship is al- 
lowed $500 a year. 

When the scholarship plan was insti- 
tuted last year there were 400 applica- 
tions. The rules require that tne scholar- 
ships are open to graduates of accre dited 
\labama high schools. Applications 
must give the school record. state the 
college preferred and must be accom- 
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living, in the United States as in all the 
world, in an atmosphere of “change” 
that advertising is no more free from this 
than any other part of the 
or political structure. 


business, social 

This was reflected in the 
the chairman of 
portant groups, 
association 


suggestion of 

one of the most im- 
that the name of the 
might reasonably be broad- 
ened by substituting the word Marketing 
for Advertising. In other words, it 
seems every day to become more evident 
to everyone that advertising js not in, of 
and by itself, a distinct science or art, 
but A PART—the most important compo- 
nent, if you will—or SELLING. 

The platform 
adopted by the 
J. A. Hall, Director, 
dicative of the broadening outlook of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World Conventions. It follows 


Our belief in the 
ment, bac ked by 


“for better 
Educational 


business,” 
Conference, 
presiding, is in- 


Truth-in —_ rtising move 
honesty in every department 
of marketing, grows stronger daily. 

Having an abiding faith in the pt inciples of 
sur forefathers and in the soundness cf our 
great resources, we assert our faith also in 
the future great prosperity of the home-loving 
people of all nations. 

In the name of Better 
wurselves to foster a 
cheerfulness. 

In the name of 
a deeper cou 
serve. 

We believe that home-building is the 
stone of prosperity. We must, therefore, stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the development of th 
community spirit. We must realize that we 


Business, we 
Spirit t 


pledge 
confidence and 


Better Bu 
irtesy, a 


sincses, we prt 
reater 


mise 
willingness to 


1 corner 


most truly help ourselves when we help our 
neighbors, 

Let us compete én service. Thi is is the tru 
est co-operation. Let us but emt 





Let us build up, not tear down 


pride in our calling. Let us be boosters. 


We are convinced that simple sincerity in 
approaching the public and scrupulous honesty 
in all dealings with the middleman will make 


business better tomorrow. 

Therefore, all of 
sented unite 
business 


these forces here repre 
in urging their 


and the 
world generally to themselves 


asscciates 
pledge 


to further concentrate their efforts on truth in 
advertising and all branches of marketing, 
courtesy, cheerfulness, service, co-operation, 
mutual aid, elimination of petty jealousies and 


knocking, and to do all within their power for 





a Better Understanding of Better Advertising 
Backed up by Better Selling and irketing it 
general, tor Better Business. 

panied by letters from the principal of 


the high school, the city or the county 
superintendent of schools and two privat 
citizens, one of whom must not be 
teacher. The letters have to vouch for 
the mental qualifications of the applicant, 


his or her ability to profit by a college 


education, deportment and _ character 
qualifications and finally a full inability 
to pay for a college course. 


These letters are handled by the schol 
arship editor of the News, and forwarded 
to the various colleges. The method of 
awarding the scholarship is left up to 
the head i. each educational institution 
Last year faculty boards were appointed 
by their respective presidents to pass on 
the applications are and it 
worked successfully. 

This vear the applicant must choose 
one college. Last year an applicant was 
permitted to apply to as many of the 
institutions as he This resulted 
in one instance of an application being 
given first choice by two and 
second by a third. Complications arose 
and so the News has limited the appli 
cants this year to a single 
» As an example of how the 
working and what worthy canta il is 
obtained is shown in the case of George 
Saxon, who last year was the choice of 
the three colleges He chose Howard 
College, the smallest of the three, and 
the end of his first year finds him presi- 


received, 


¢ ~he ose. 


colleges 


college 


plan is 


dent of his class, one of the three 
marshals and a successful athlete. He 
is now taking a special course in sales- 


manship for a few weeks and will spend 
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the Summer selling books before re- 
turning to college in the Fall. 


The comments the News has received 
from all over the state and the interest 
shown in the plan by leading educators 
encouraged the paper to offer the schol- 
arships this year and it is considered 
likely that it will be continued annually 
hereafter 


EDITORS MEET AT MYRTLE BEACH 


South Carolina Press Association Has 
47th Annual Convention 


The South Carolina Press Association 
held its 47th annual wee ge June 21, 
22, and 23 at Myrtle Beach. The follow- 
ing officers were all re-elected Hubert 
G. Osteen, the Sumter Item, president; 
J. Rion McKissick, the Greenville Pied 
mont, and O. K. Williams, the Rock Hill 
Record, vice-presidents ; Harold C. Book- 
er, Columbia, secretary; August Kohn, 
Columbia, treasurer, and Frank C. 
Withers, the Columbia State; B. H. 
Peace, the Greenville News; R. M. Hitt, 
Bamberg; A. Jordan, the Dillon Her- 
ald, and L. Wigfall Cheatham, the 
Edgefield Chronicle, executive commit- 
tee. 

The party left the 
where a_ reception 
awaited them at the public library and 
from there went by automobiles to the 
beach. During the sessions of the meet- 
ing the following papers were read: 

“The Place and Mission « the Country News 
paper,” W. W. Ball, litor, the Columbia 


Mate 


‘Is It 
| 


train at Marion, 
and refreshments 


Profitable to Staff?” 


Edwin Br 


Have a Traveling 
unson, managing editor, the 


Greenville News. 

“Press Agent Publicity: What Should News 
papers Do About It?” Charles O. Hearon, 
editor, the Spartanburg Herald. 

“Preduction at a Profit: Means and Methods,” 
O. K. Williams, the Rock Hill Record 

“Tabor Problems in a Printing Office,” C. ¢ 





Muller, superintendent of job printing, The 
State Publishing Company. ‘ 2. 

“The State Press and Farm Extension Service, 
Dr. W. W. Long, director, extension work, 
Clemson College. 

‘\ Business Org and Co-operation i 
the Printing “ A. B. Jordan, the 
Dillon Herald. 


SHOR NOW WITH KING FEATURES 


Was Managing Editor of Boston Ameri- 
can and Philadelphia Times 


George G. Shor has joined the general 
management of King Features Syndicate. 
He is a graduate 
of Brown Uni 
versity, class of 
1906, and his first 
newspaper expe- 
rience was gained 
as a member of 
the staff of the 


Providence Jour- 
nal From 1910 
to 1912 he acted 


as m inaging edi- 
tor of the 


Bos 





ton \merican 

Until the end of 

1914 he was man- 

aging editor of : . . 
the Philadelphia te a 
Times. 

Directly after the declaration of war, 
on May 12, 1917, to be exact, Mr. Shor 
enlisted, and shortly afterwards was in 
France, where he served during the 


duration of the war as personnel adjutant 
of the First American Field Army 


from 
its organization until it was dis! 


anded 


Paris Luncheons All Summer 


The popularity of the weekly luncheons 
of the Anglo-American Press Association 
in Paris has caused the organization to 
decide to continue the luncheons during 
the summer, according to word reaching 
members of the Washington newspaper 
corps. American newspaper men visiting 
Paris are invited to the luncheons with- 
out waiting for invitations from the 
friends. At the affairs, which are held 
every Wednesday at 1 p. m. at the 
restaurant Vignon, Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, each man pays for his own 
luncheon. 
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FIGARO TELLS PARIS 
ABOUT AMERICA 


Weekly Section in French Devoted to 
News of American People and 
Domestic and Foreign 
Affairs 


By G. LANGELAAN 


Paris Editor, Epitror & PusBLisHer 


Paris, June 16—The greater the num- 
ber of diplomatic conferences, the more 
has it become apparent how little the 
countries whose representatives have 


taken part in them know of one another. 
To make the United States better known 
to the French public, and therefore bet- 
ter understood, the Paris daily 
newspaper, now section every 
Thursday to American ac- 
tivities. 


This 


Figaro, 
devotes a 
America and 
section is filled with contribu- 
tions by Frenchmen who have traveled 
in the United States or have lived there 
a number of No better idea of 
the scope and diversity of this section 
can be given than by a summary of the 
“Figaro in the United States,” which 
appeared in the issue of June 15. 
Marquis Robert de Flers, literary edi- 
tor of the Figaro, devotes a short ar- 
ticle to Walter Berry, president of the 
\merican Chamber of Commerce in 
France, whose friendship for France is 
so well known and so highly appreciated 
by all Krenchmen. Then we find an ar- 
ticle on the law voted by Congress for 
the consolidation of Allied debts, very 
ably explaining the American viewpoint. 


years. 


This is followed by an article on the 
Russian-American Industrial Corpora- 
tion 

Next comes an article on American 


huvers in Germany and the 
tions pending for the 
contracts 

In lighter vein is a 
the “jeune fille américaine.” 
writer, a French lady, 
vet afraid of the liberty the young 
\merican girl enjoys. 

Short paragraphs follow on a possible 
visit of Sarah Bernhardt to the States, 
the transportation in America of fruit 
and vegetables by air, and the summary 
of a New York Times editorial on 
clumsy German propaganda in America. 

In more serious mood is the report 


numerous ac- 
cancellation of 


article on 


While the 


admires, she is 


short 


of a lecture by Prince Poniatowski on 
his return from a recent visit to the 
United States. “Office Buildings”—the 
title is in English—explains to the 
l'renchman the mysteries and wonders 
of the inside of a skyscraper. Articles 
on maritime competition, New York as 
an art center, and the American Li- 
brary in Paris, complete the section 
What is interesting about this effort 
to make the United States better known 
to the Frenchman is that the mistake 
has not been made of getting Americans 
to explain their country. An Ameri- 
can, of course, sees his country with 
\merican eyes, whereas the Frenchmen 
who contribute these excellent articles 
to the Figaro present all that is inter- 
esting as a Frenchman sees it. 

In this American section there is no 
fulsome flattery, and controversial topics 
are not rigorously avoided It repre 


sents a hea 
United 
Frenchman 


Ithy 
States 


attempt to make the 
better known to the 
Perhaps this interesting ex 


neriment may prompt some American 
newspaper to return the compliment and 
devote a weekly page to France and the 
| rench 
Crescent-News Broadcasts 

The Defiance (Ohio) Crescent-News 
in co-operation with Kar! A. Duerk is 
installing a radio broadcasting station 
WCAO and when the station is in op- 
eration the paper will provide daily pro- 
grams. Mr. Duerk will conduct a radio 
olumn in the Crescent-News 


Drops Mid-Week Roto 


The Boston Herald has discontinued its 
mid-week rotogravure section until the 
Fall. The Sunday roto section continues. 
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ADVERTISER MAKES MILLION 


DOLLAR 


DEMAND BY CONCENTRATION 





One-Time Insignificant Proprietary Is Transformed Into Daily 
Tonic for Millions of Britishers by Advertising Policy 
Focussed on Net Sale Newspapers 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, 
ONE of the outstanding successes of 

sritish advertising today is that of 
Kruschen Salts, a proprietary combining 
in its preparation six salines of tonic, 
aperient and diuretic properties. It dates 
back to about 1870 but for some thirty 
years possessed only a local reputation in 
and around Manchester, where it was 
originated by a druggist named Griffiths 
Hughes. 

Its position to-day as probably the big- 
gest thing among proprietary salines is 
due to the acumen of an advertising man 
who saw in it possibilities that permitted 
a universal appeal. It had previously 
been advertised for some years and had 
enjoyed some measure of success, but it 
did not bulk so largely in the public eye 
until a new idea and a new advertising 
policy were brought into operation. Both 
the new idea and the advertising policy 
are in the nature of a revelation in prac- 
tice in the British field. 

It should be stated that the directing 
mind behind Kruschen Salts to-day is 
\lfred Marland, whose previous work 
in advertising here has been in associa- 
tion with world-known _ proprietary 
brands and has always been characterized 
by a boldness and imagination that have 
contributed not a iittle to the advance- 
ment of advertising as we know it. 

First, the idea. Kruschen Salts, in the 
ordinary way has an unpleasant flavor 
which the very nature of its ingredients 
makes it impossible to disguise. This 
rendered it unattractive to women and 
children and not a few men, and in con- 
sequence it was felt that with these ruled 
out as consumers something like sixty- 
six per cent of possible sales were being 
lost. The problem was to make the ad- 
vertising one hundred per cent efficient 
in its appeal. It was discovered that 
while Kruschen Salts taken in water was 


not inviting, in beverages such as tea, 
coffee or milk it was tasteless. oe 
Mr. Marland calls this his “million 


dollar idea” and well he might, for its 
capitalization in advertising has changed 
the whole character of the market for the 
line. From the moment it was intro- 
duced into the advertising it became clear 
that the previously non-responsive pub- 
lic had become accessible, and immedi- 
ately it was decided to make this the 
keynote of all advertising. One other 
ingenious touch was added with the 
object of suggesting in a familiar way 
the infinitesimal size of the dose. The 
whole idea was thus summed up in the 
Kruschen advertising: “Tasteless in 
Tea. Take as much as will lie on a 
sixpence every morning at a cost of a 
farthing a day.” This is the “million 
dollar idea” and it importance 1s such 
that no advertisement appears without it; 
in some the whole copy is based on it, 
but generally speaking it is featured in a 
display panel so that it cannot be over- 
looked. . : 
Without the least exaggeration it can 
be said that not only is this responsible 
for the new success of the advertising 
hut it has resulted in the forration of 
what might equally be termed a “million 
dollar habit,” almost a national habit. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features of this advertising is that_it 1s 
based on a very elementary idea. W hat 
is the one universal desire? Happiness 
was Mr. Marland’s answer, and, accord- 
ingly. every Kruschen Salts advertise- 
ment is keyed up to suggest happiness. 
Sometimes this is stressed in the illus- 
trations very effectively—hapr~ jolly old 
men, radiant women and laughing chil- 
dren—but in all the copy the aim is to 
suggest the attainment of happiness 
through good health. : 
The new advertising policy is bold in 
two wavs. It embraces the first instance 
known to me where a British advertiser 
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has deliberately set himself to recognize 
only such papers as give net sales figures 
as suitable media for his advertisements. 
And it is the only case in my experience 
where an advertiser regards all other 
forms of advertising as incomparable to 
that of the press, with the dailies and 
Sunday papers in heavy preponderance. 
This bold policy—for it must be remem- 
bered that Great Britain is by no means 
complete in its service of net sales paners 

had a remarkable effect, not without 
some disadvantages. For one thine this 


concentration upon net sales papers re- 
sulted in such a decisive increase in 
business that it was found possible to 


increase so rapidly that in a short time 
the advertising campaign had risen to ten 
times its former proportions. The main 
disadvantage of this policy is that be- 
cause several very important towns are 
not represented by net sale papers, it has 
not been found feasible to concentrate 
upon these centres, the creation of the 
demand therein having to depend there- 
fore upon the national newspapers circu- 
lating there. 

Newspaper figures are used as talk to 
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Hock 


TULLE LUELLA 






HESE radiant children are aglow 
with health und energy, brimful of 

: high spirits and the joy of Life’s 
ae time. And they are as “ good ’’ as 
they are jolly because no child that really 
enjoys its birthright of happiness is ever 
naughty for long. 

When children are fretful, sulky, inat- 
tentive, or disobedient, they are not merely 
unhappy—they are unwell. For some reason 
or other (such as eating something that has 
disagreed) their delicate internal mechanism 
18 not running quite smoothly; impurities 
are creeping into their blood; a lack of har- 
mony is making itself felt. The symptoms 
are often more noticeable in their general 
behaviour than in any physical condition, 
and your child may be punished for naughti- 
ness instead of being treated for indisposi- 
tion. 


TOLLE TA 









Tasteless 
in tea, cocoa, milk 


or porridge. Give 
each child as much 
as would lie on 
a threepenny - bit 











A bottle of Krusehea Salts costs 1/9 at any chemists. 







Rosy Cheeks | 


and joyous hearts 


cost works out at half a farthing a day for each child. Buy a hottle for the nursery to-day. Healthy 
children make happy 


The SAFE Laxative for Children. 
PUM MTT 
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dealers; proofs of advertisements with 
their circulation stated in net sale figure 
totals are sent to all dealers in advance. 
That is to suggest to the retail trade 
what is being done to help them, for 
neither showcards nor window bills are 
distributed. The press does all the 
advertising. 

The “million dollar idea” and the net 
sales policy have worked wonders. Dat- 
ing only from January, 1921, each month 
and every month, the sales of Kruschen 
Salts have shown an advance. Summer 
and winter, spring and autumn have 
made no difference in the rise in sales- 
figures, yet this entire period has been 
one of the most notoriously “bad times” 
ever experienced in British advertising. 

Mr. Marland says it is the combination 
of a happy idea and his faith in net 
sales that has done it. As I have no 
knowledge of any other advertiser in 
Great Britain having such progress to 
record over that period, I should not be 
surprised if Mr. Marland is right. 


Special Section for Bakery Opening 

The Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
June 20, issued a second section to the 
paper celebrating the opening of the new 
bakery the Lawrence Baking Com- 
pany. There were 10 pages in the sec- 
tion, 2 of which were full page adver- 
tisements of the Lawrence Baking Co. 





Peirce Joins Powers & Stone 
Warren H. Peirce has been appointed 
New England manager of Powers and 
Stone, Inc., publishers’ representatives. 
He was with J. W. Barber Advertising 
Agency, Boston, for the past three years. 
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Healthy children 
make happy homes. 






Keep the blood pure and the organa func- 

tioning regularly and properly, and your 
child will be as happy and as good as the da 
is long. Kruschen Salts will do this. 
tiny dose is all that is necessary for children 
—give each child just as much Kruschen 
Salts as would cover a threepenny-bit, in the 
breakfast cup of tea or cocoa, or mixed with 
the bowl of porridge. Taken this way 
Kruschen Salts are tasteless. And the cost 
of such a dose is half a farthing a day. 
_ The effect of Kruschen Salts on children 
is to make and keep them healthy, and there- 
fore happy—vigorous in body and alert in 
mind. A Kruschen child leads in lessons 
and in play, and starts with the best possible 
ee for wioning the larger prizes of 
ite 


ef 
wis 


Each bottle contains 192 children's doses —~so the 
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Advertising that can associate smiles with salts and carry the association throughout the 


copy is good advertising. 
medical advertisers. 


This idea also may be worth several millions to American 


‘publishers of the 


DETROIT PAPERS WIN 
FIRST RACING BATTLE 


Circuit Court Upholds Injunction 
Against Interference With Track 
Editions — Chicago Tribune 
Gets U. S. Writ 


Three Detroit newspapers and scores 
ot newspapers entering the city, who are 
fighting an attempt to enforce a law pro- 
hibiting publication of race track betting 
results, scored their first victory when 
Judge Harry J. Dingeman, in Wayne cir- 
cuit court, refused to lift the injunction 
under which the papers are now continu- 
ing to publish the results. 

The action of Judge Dingeman will 
have the effect of continuing the injunc- 
tion in effect at least until October, when 
the Supreme Court will pass on the con- 
stitutionality of the law, under which 
warrants were issued recently for the 
representatives of the newspapers in 
question. 

The Chicago Tribune, safeguarding its 
interests in Detroit, did not wait to see 
the outcome of the hearing on the in- 
junction, but appealed to the Federal 
Court, and was granted a restraining or- 
der forbidding the prosecuting attorney 
and the police from interfering with the 
sale in Detroit of the Tribune with rac- 
ing results, 

The Federal Court took jurisdiction in 
this case because the Tribune is an II- 
linois corporation. 

Judge Dingeman, in the Circuit Court 
proceeding, upheld in full the contentions 
of Robert M. Brownson, attorney for the 
Free Press, who argued that the Circuit 
Court, functioning as a court of equity, 
has a right to restrain a criminal prose- 
cution when property rights are involved. 

Former Judge Patrick H. O’Brien rep- 
resented the Times and William G. 
3ryant the Journal. 

Assistant Prosecuting Attorney Bart- 
lett admitted that it had been stated in 
court by a member of the prosecutor’s 
staff that the law involved was unconsti- 
tutional. The admission, however, did 
not place the prosecutor's office on record 
as holding the law to be unconstitutional, 
he said. 


Baltimore Sun Aids Students 


The Baltimore Sun will award 3 
scholarships for full time study in the 
Johns Hopkins Summer School _ this 


year to students who apply for admis- 
sion to the journalism department which 
is being conducted i co-cperation with 
the Sun and the Evening Sun. Each 
scholarship will provide free tuition for 


-three of the regular Hopkins courses, 


“The Principals and Practices of Jour- 
nalism” conducted by Raymond S, Tomp- 
kins, of the Sun staff, “The Forms of 
Contemporary Prose Writing,’ under 
Dr. Francis A. Litz, instructor in Eng- 
lish at Hopkins, and any other related 
course in the English field. Following 
the plan established last year the stu- 
dents will be given an opportunity to 
publish a real newspaper of their own. 
Last summer a four page paper, the 
Hot Times, was issued, with a circulation 


of 1,000 copies. 





Tribune Plans European Ads 


The Chicago Tribune is planning to 
run advertisements in all the large pub- ~ 
lications in Europe concerning its prize 
of $100,000 for the most artistic front 
and side elevation for the Tribune’s new 
plant opposite its present home. 


Special Supplement on Northwest 
The Bellingham Publishing Company, 
Bellingham ( Wash. ) 
Reveille, has issued 50,000 copies of an 
illustrated supplement in album form 
containing a great many views of fhe 
Pacific Northwest. 
Special Adds McCall’s 
McCall’s Magazine has 
Blanchard, Nichols, and Coleman 
Pacific coast representatives. 


appointed 
its 
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NUMBER TWENTY-SIX OF A SERIES 





Another Advertiser 
testifies to the 
Boston American’s 





roved value 
to Advertisers 


S. Vorenberg, president of Vorenberg’s, 
clothiers, of Boston, has found the Boston 
American to be “the most profitable adver- 
tising medium in this section,” according 
to his signed statement. 


In fact, this series of advertisements, which 
started January 1, might be continued al- 
most without end; so many: other national 
and local advertisers stand ready to testify 
to the fact that the BOSTON AMERICAN 
is THE evening newpaper of New England. 


‘A Remarkable 3-cent Evening Newspaper 




















Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertiser: 
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CLASSIFIED AND FOUND ALL THERE 














The go-getters of the little money makers that create reader interest were as happy and prosperous looking as any group that gathered in Milwaukee during the recent A.A.C.W. convention 


The manner in which they tackled the problems of making single six-liners grow to columns would have done credit to a convention of space grabbing sport editors in the heat of 
season. Left to right they are: 
Top Row—E. T. Lockhart, Grand Rapids Press; 


Center Row—Charles Winters, Chicago Daily News; E. F. Stoneham, Portland (Me.) Express; C. W. Nax, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
i Illinois State Journal; George Pelles, Chicago Herald 


& Examiner; A. L. Loud, 
Chicago American. 


Hardin, Columbus Dispatch; W. S. Broker, Milwaukee Sentinel; 


the baseball 


I. W. Williams, Philadelphia North American; J. W. Dunigan, Springfield, IIL, State Register; F. C. Erbele, Philadelphia Inquirer; R. J. 
Geiger, Nashville Banner; Joe Bunting, Bloomington Pantagraph. 


; F. L. Tate, Toronto Star; C. L. Perkins, Chicago Herald 
Examiner; E. H. Barrett, Chicago Herald & Examiner; H. M. Hatfield, South 


Bend Tribune; O. E. Schenk, 


First Row—P. M. Hughes, Minneapolis Tribune; J. J. Tierney, Spokane Spokesman-Review; A. Levich, St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press; J. L. Irvin, Des Moines Register & Tribune; C. T. 


Miss Ella Strebig, Fort Wayne Journal Gazette; J. P. Klouda, 


Davenport Times; J. W. Wiegand, St. Loius Post-Dispatch; 


Lester Schultz, Danville Commercial News; H. W. Klink, Lancaster Intelligencer; Miss Marion Griffiths, Chicago Herald & Examiner; C. B. Nissen, Los Angeles Herald; Miss 


Monson, Chicago Daily News; H. G. Barringer, Indianapolis News; (unidentified) ; 
J. L. Jernegan, Chicago Herald & Examiner; J. H. Butler, Houston Chronicle; M. 


Gundersen, Baltimore News; Miss Isabel Arkenberg, Arkenberg Advertising Agency, Chicago; M. M. Kelly, Eau Claire Leader & Telegram. 


COST PER SALE, NOT COST PER LINE, 
VITAL FACTOR IN CLASSIFIED 





Better Copy, That Tells at Once What Advertiser Wants to Buy 
or Sell, Will Make Rate Charged by News- 
paper of Small Moment 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, Association of 
D URING the past year, more than 
ever before, classified advertising 


departments have 
securing better 
This phase 
however, 


devoted efforts to 
copy from advertisers. 
of classified building should, 
receive still greater attention, 
as it is based on one of the fundamentals 
of this type of advertising. 
Want-ads are, after all, not 
ing in the generally 
that term. The 


¢ 


advertis- 
accepted meaning of 
purpose as a rule is not 
markets, stimulate demands, or 
promote the name or character of a 
business. Lineage in the want-ad col- 
umns renders a service instead 
of advertising the business or commodity 
of the space-buyer. It delivers a mes- 
sage which finds for him an employe, a 
tenant or a buyer for a specific thing he 


» create 


specific 


has for sale. It does not create work- 
ers, tenants, buyers, etc. It brings to- 
gether pe ple who have o pposite wants. 


Anything which increases the efficiency 
of this service builds classified. One of 
he greatest ways of adding to the potency 
of want-ads is to arene advertisers to 


write them so that readers can know 
definitely that the advertiser does have 
a want that is opposite his. If one wants 
to buy a house of a certain definite type 


and price, he will 
umn of “House F 
he > will not 


find on reading a col- 
xr Sale” want-ads that 
half of them because 
whether the adver- 
tisers have the kind of property he wants. 
This applies to all classifications. Ad- 
vertisers do not tell enough to get the 
greatest possible results, and often they 
tell so little that they get no results. 

The Indianapolis News is one of the 
papers now promoting better want-ad 
copy. It recently ran a full-page ad- 
vertisement headed “Write Your Want- 
ads Right.” In part it said: 

“Many people look upon a want-ad as 
they do a telegram—they count the words 
religiously to make it as short as pos- 
sible. And they write in a hurry. 

“True enough, a want-ad is the shortest 
cut to your buyer, but the short, incom- 
plete want-ad, hurriedly written, is not 


answer 


: “9 3 
he is unable to tell 


the want-ad that gets results. 
is the one 
interesting story 


“The successful want-ad 
that tells a complete, 


Newspaper 


Classified Advertising Managers 
have to sell. The 
good want-ad is written slowly and care- 
fully, so that it can be read with com- 
plete understanding. There is no haste 
on the part of the reader; he reads leis 
urely and he wants to know what you 
have to tell him. Tell it, then, directly, 
fully, interestingly. 

“The reader of a want-ad must be 
told by the ad itself. He will not, as a 
rule, call you up for further particulars, 
because he is wary of obligating himself 
even by so much as a telephone call. He 
will call you up to close a sale after 
your ad has sold him. Your ad, then, 
besides telling all about the thing you 
have to sell, must sell it; it must create 
a desire for it; it must have a bit of real 
salesmanship. 

“Let us be emphatic about the cost: of 
a want-ad. It isn’t the cost per word 
or the cost per insertion that counts. It 
is the COST PER SALE. 

“The well-written, 
ing, selling want- 
the least because 


about the thing you 


attractive, interest- 
ad is the one that costs 
it gets results.” 





BALTIMORE SUN 


Average Net Paid Circulation in 
May, 1922 


Daily (Morning and Evening) 


232,575 


159,865 


Which when compared to May, 
1921, shows 


AN INCREASE OF 
14,892 Daily 
8,595 Sunday 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves 
Around 


THE 2g 


Morning 


Sunday, 





SUN 
Sunday 


Evening 








LICKED AGAIN! 


Washington Newspaper Golfers 
Senators Strong on Links 


Find 


Washington newspaper golfers, suffer- 


ing from their second drubbing within 
a few weeks, have foresworn competitive 
play except among themselves. The 


members of the corps who sought easier 
prey in members of the Senate after the 
defeat administered by New York and 
Boston golfers in the recent Epitor & 
PUBLISHER trophy play, were virtually 
annihilated by the statesmen over the 
links of the Chevy Chase Club last Tues- 
day. 

Eleven Senators, reinforced by Speaker 
Gillett, met the newsnapermen, selected 
from the Senate Press Gallery, and not a 
reporter came off winner. The manner in 
which the Senators won was as follows: 


Florence 
R. E. Seiler, Los Angeles Examiner; J. A. Byrne, Cleveland. News; Harry Gwaltney, Milwaukee Journal; 
P. Goodfellow, Brooklyn Eagle; H. J. Moehlman, Baltimore Sun; George Thall, Detroit Free Press; G. N. 


Senators Hale and Newberry vs. Rob- 
ert M. Choate, Boston Herald and 
Charles S. Groves, Boston Globe, 10 
points. 

Senators Hitchcock and Edge vs. 
Charles Michelson, New York World and 
sjond P. Geddes, Associated Press, 9 
points. 


Senators Townsend 
W. L. Bruckart, 
G. Gould Loncoln, 
point. 


and Robinson vs. 
\ssociated Press and 
Washington Star, 1, 


Senators 
Mexico vs. 
Post and 
Evening 


Phipps, and 
Robert L. 
Edward B. 
Post, 23 points. 
Senators McKinley and Capper vs. 
Harold Phelps Stokes, New York Eve- 
ning Post and John J. Marrinan, Boston 
Telegram, 11 points. 
The newspaper men, 


Jones of New 
Norton, Boston 
Clark, Chicago 


according to the 





Speaker Gillett and Senator Kellogg terms of the contest, will blow the Sen- 
vs. W. E. Brigham, Boston Transcript ators to a chicken dinner at an early 
and M. B. Judd, New York Sun, 14 points. date. 

Do 





Baltimore News 
Boston Globe * 
Boise Statesman 
Bellingham American-Reveille 
Council Bluffs Nonpariel 
Cleveland Szabadsag 

Chicago Polish National Daily 
Dayton News 

Detroit Polish Daily Pecord 
Detroit News 

Greensburg Record 

Great Falls Tribune 

Havana El Dia 

Long Beach Telegram 
Louisville Courier Journal 
Milwaukee Nowiny Polskie 
Mexico City El Democrata 
Newark La Tribuna 
Worcester Gazette 
We can furnish this comic 
and red, or black alone 


280 Broadway 





By GENE BYRNES 


The Greatest Comic in the World 
Here is the list of papers publishing the full page in color each week: 


in full-page matrices, full color, 
, or as the first page of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 


New York Herald 

New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Oakland Tribune 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Peoria Journal Transcript 
Pueblo Star Journal 
Pittsburg Leader 

San Antonio Light 

Salt Lake Telegram 
Springfield Union 
Savannah Morning News 
Sandusky Star-Journal 
Seattle Times 

Sioux City Journal 
Syracuse Post Standard 
Tacoma News Tribune 
Toledo Times 

Tampa Tribune 

Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Washington Star 


black 


New York City 
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St. Louis is an Evening newspaper 
town—a ONE newspaper town— 
and the Post-Dispatch is FIRST 
in ST. LOUIS 


National Representative: 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes a Full Page of News Photo- 
graphs every day— 


The POST-OISPATCH 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes a Full Page of Comic Features 


every day—~ The POST-DISPATCH 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes a Double Page of Features for 
Women every day— 


The POST-DISPATCH 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis 
publishes Four Pages of Sport News 
and Features every day— 


The POST-DISPATCH 


Only one Daily Newspaper in St. Louis, 
in the evening field, publishes the Asso- 
ciated Press Dispatches— 


The POST-DISPATCH 
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NEW FEATURE GROUP ORGAN. 
IZED LIKE A. P. 


(Continued from page 8) 











Section 2. The president shall preside at 
all meetings of the board of directors and shall 
act as temporary. chairman at, and call to 
order all meetings of the stockholders. He 
shall sign certificates of stock, sign and execute 
all contracts in the name of the corporation, 
when directed so to do by the board of direc- 
tors; appoint and discharge agents and employ- 
ees, subject to the approval of the board of 
directors, and he shall have the general man- 
agement of the affairs of the corporation and 
perform all the duties incidental to his office. 
At the annual meeting he shall present to the 
shareholder’s a full and complete report and 
audit covering the year’s operations. 

Section 3. The vice-president shall, in the 
absence or incapacity of the president, perform 
the duties of that officer. 

Section 4. The treasurer shall have the 
care and custody of all the funds and secur- 
ities of the corporation, and deposit the same 
in the name of the corporation in such bank 
or banks as the directors may elect; he shall 
keep and at all reasonable times exhibit his 
books and accounts to any director or stock- 
holder of the corporation upon application at 
the office of the corporation during business 
hours; he shall give such bonds for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties as the board of 
directors may determine. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the board of directors, and also the 
minutes of the meetings of stockholders; he 
shall attend to the giving and serving of all 
notices of the company; he shall have charge of 
the certificate book and such other books and 
papers as the board may direet; he shall at- 
tend to such correspondence as may be assigned 
to him, and perform all the duties incidental to 
his office; he shall have the custody of the 
seal of the corporation; he shall also keep a 
stock book, containing the names, alphabetically 
arranged of all persons who are stockholders of 
the corporation, showing their places of res- 
dence, the number of shares of stock held by 
them respectively, the time when they respec- 
tively became the owners thereof, and the 
amount paid thereon, and such book shall be 
open for inspection as prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE V. 
CapPITAL STOCK. 


Section 1. Certificates of stock shall be 
numbered and registered in the order they are 
issued, and shall be signed by the president or 
vice-president and by the secretary or treasurer, 
and the seal of the corporation shall be affixed 
thereto. All certificates shall be bound in a 
book, and shall be issued in consecutive order 
therefrom and in the margin thereof shall be 
entered the name of the person owning the 
shares therein represented, the number of 
shares, and the date thereof. All certificates 
exchanged or returned to the corporation shall 
be marked canceled, with the date of cancel- 
lation, by the secretary, and shall be immed- 
iately pasted in the certificate book, opposite the 
memorandum of its issue. 

Section 2. Transfers of shares shall only 
be made upon the books of the corporation by 
the holder in person or by power of attorney 
duly executed and filed with the secretary of 
the corporation, and on the surrender of the 
certificate or certificates of such shares. Any 
share or shares of stock offered for transfer 
shall be subject to the restrictions set forth 
in the charter of the corporation and the sec- 
retary shall be charged with the duty of insur- 
ing exact and full compliance therewith. The 
board of directors shall have and are hereby 
given authority and power to establish by reso- 
lution such rules and regulations not inconsis- 
tent with the charier as may be found neces- 
sary or convenient for the execution of the 
charter provisions relating to the ownership 
and transfer of shares of stock. 


ArticLe VI. 
Cuecxs, Notes, Drarts, ETC. 


Section 1. All checks, drafts, notes, bills 
of exchange and orders for payment of money, 
shall be made, signed, endorsed or deposited 
as the board of directors may by resolution 
provide. 

ArtacLe VII. 


APPLICATION OF EARNINGS. 


Section 1. No dividends shall be declared 
or paid out of the earnings. of the corporation. 
All earnings shall be applied to the general 
purposes of the corporation, and any deficiency 
therein shall be contributed by the sharehold- 
ers. The amount of such contribution by each 
shareholder shall be such proportion of the 
total as the number of shares owned by each 
shareholder bears to the total outstanding 
shares. 


ArticLe VIII. 


INSPECTORS. 


Section 1. Two inspectors of election shall 
be elected at each annual meeting of stock- 
holders to serve for one year, and if any 
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inspector shall refuse to serve or shall not be 
present, the meeting may appoint an inspector 
in his place. ; 
ArticLe IX. 
SEAL. 
Section 1, The seal of the corporation 
shall be in the form of a circle, and shall bear 


the name of the corporation and the year of 
its incorporation. 


ArtTIcLe X. 
AMENDMENTS. 


Section, 1. These by-laws may be amended 
at any stockholders’ meeting by a vote of 
majority in amount of the shares outstanding, 
represented either in person or by proxy, pro- 
vided the proposed amendment is inserted in 
the notice of such meeting. A copy of such 
amended by-law shall be sent to each stock- 
holder within ten days after the adoption of 
the same. Any stockholder may propose an 
amendment by forwarding it to the secretary 
a sufficient time in advance of any meeting for 
insertion in the notice of the meeting. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE ORGANIZATION 
MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS 
OF 
Nortn AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, INC. 


Held in New York City June 23rd, 1922. 


Resotvep that until further ordered by the 
board of directors no invitations to participate 
in the service of the North American News- 
paper Alliance be extended to others than news- 
papers or substitutes for newspapers named in 
the list of the organization committee, and that 
the basis of assessment as set forth in the ap- 
proved form of contract is understood to and 
shall include the net paid daily average cir- 
culation of the publisher as set forth in the 
contract and the circulation of the paper hav- 
ing the largest circulation in any city allocated 
to such publisher. 


Members of North American News- 
paper Alliance are: 


Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette. 

Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette. 

Las Angeles Times. 

San Francisco Bulletin. 

Denver Post. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Post & Telegram. 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

New Haven (Conn.) Register. 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican & American. 
Washington (D. C.) Star, 

Atlanta Constitution. 

Savannah News. 

Boise (Idaho) Statesman. 

Chicago News. 

Indianapolis News. 

Des Moines (Ia.) Register & Tribune. 
Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune. 

Louisville Courier-Journal & Limes. 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
Baltimore Sun. 

Boston Post. 

Detroit News. 

Duluth (Minn.) Herald. 

Minneapolis Tribune. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch & Pioneer Press. 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Butte (Mont.) Miner. 

Lincoln (Neb.) State-Journal. 

Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 

Jersey City Jersey Journal. 

Albany ‘Times-Union. 

Buftalo News. 

New York World. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette. 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union. 





The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


5c 10c 
Daily Sunday 


Associated Press 
United Press 


Leased Wire Cable and 
Financial News 


An outstanding 
newspaper 
Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 











Syracuse Pcst-Standard. 

Utica Observer-Dispatch, 
Cincinnati, Times-Star. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Dayton (Ohio) Journal & Herald. 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman & Times. 
Portland Oregonian. 

Erie (Pa.) Times. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

Charleston (S. C.) Post. 

Memphis (Tenn.) News-Scimitar. 
Dallas (Tex.) News & Journal. 
El Paso (Tex.) Herald. 

Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 


San Antonio (Tex.) Express & News. 


Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram. 
Norfolk Virginian Pilot. 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader. 
Seattle Times. 

Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


CANADA 


Calgary (Alta) Herald. 
Edmonton (Alta) Journal. 
Vancouver (B. C.) Province. 
Victoria (B. C.) Colonist. 
Winnipeg (Man.) Tribune. 
Halifax (N. S.) Herald & Mail. 
Toronto (Ont.) Star. 

Montreal (Que.) Star. 


Allocated papers to date are: 


Mobile (Ala.) Register & Times. 
Fresno (Cal.) Republican. 

Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 
Sacramento (Cal.) Bee? 

San Diego (Cal.) Union & Tribune. 
Wilmington (Del.) Journal & News. 
Peoria (Ill.) Star. 

Springfield Illinois State Journal. 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 

Terre Haute (Ind.) Star. 
Davenport (Ia.) Times. 

Topeka (Kan.) State Journal. 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 

Shreveport (La.) Journal. 


Portland (Me.) Express & Telegram, 


Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

Fall River (Mass.) Herald. 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard. 
Springfield (Mass.) Union. 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) American. 
Jackson (Miss.) News. 


Vicksburg (Miss.) Post. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 

Reno (Nev.) Gazette. 

Manchester (N. H.) Union & Leader. 

Camden (N. J.) Courier. 

Newark (N. J.) News. 

Trenton (N. J.) Times & Advertiser. 

Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal. 

Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal. 

Canton (Ohio) Repository. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram. 

Tulsa (Okla.) World. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot & News. 

Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 

Providence (R. I.) Journal & Bulletin. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. 

Burlington (Va.) Free Press. 

Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger & News-Tribune. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 
CANADA 

Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator. 

London (Ont.) Free Press. 

Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen. 

In deciding upon what paper should 
be invited to become members of the Alli- 
ance, Major Pickering explained that as 
a general thing the largest paper in the 
territory was considered, modifying this 
by the general character of the paper 
and modifying this again by the charac- 
ter and ability of publisher, 

The attorneys for the Alliance are Tay- 
lor, Jackson, Brophy & Nash, of 56 Pine 
street, New York. It is understood that 
Mr. Jackson spent nearly two months in 
constructing the constitution and by- 
laws of the Alliance in order to make it 
as nearly “tir tight” as possible. The 
Associated Press agreement with its 
member paper was taken asa model. The 
entire territory of the United States and 
Canada has been allotted to member 
paper and allocated papers by the Alli- 
ance with the exception of two or three 
minor points. 
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NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 
Reached by Ford in Detroit 


Detroit’s Prosperity 
Is Yours With News Advertising 


—- the month of May, The Ford 

Motor Company established a new 
monthly record with the production of 
144,469 cars, trucks and tractors. 

Ford Company officials said that while 
they have no means of computing exactly 
what the June production will be, they are 
confident that it will exceed the May output. 

The Ford Motor Company is not the only 
one in Detroit working at top notch. Prac- 
tically every automobile plant in the city 
is working full time; many have night 


All this means that Detroit is prosperous. 
There is no unemployment. There is even 
a scarcity of skilled employees. Such a con- 
dition warrants your making strenuous 
efforts for launching your advertising cam- 
paign in Detroit immediately. 
advantage of prosperity, 
Detroit offers you another—the ability of 
one newspaper to cover at one time and at 
one rate the whole Detroit field. 

The Detroit News with its more than 
224,000 Daily and 243,000 Sunday circulation 
reaches 90% of all the homes—figures from 
verified house to house canvass. 


The Detroit News 


Member of National Newspapers Inc. 
“Always In The Lead” 
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ACCESSIBLE PARTS AND STRONG BUILD 
GIVE SPEED TO PRINTING PRESS 





- 


Modern Newspaper Time Schedules Require Quick Start and 


Well Printed Papers Throughout Editions—Heavy 
Frame Adds to Power—Fudge for Late News 





By OSCAR C. ROESEN 


Epitoriat Note.—Mr. Roesen, whose ideas on news 
lishers as were these of his late ‘father, is associated with R. Hoe & Co. 


was vice-president for many years. 


paper press equipment are sought by pub- 
, of which his father 


He will contribute articles from time to time to Epitor & 


PUBLISHER on pressroom problems of the newspaper. 


S most newspapers adhere closely to 

a definite time schedule for printing 
their various editions this fact must be 
considered in designing the newspaper 
printing press of today. Most papers 
have to deliver a certain number of pa- 
pers to the railway depots, post offices, 
carrier routes, etc., at a certain time to 
insure the delivery of their paper in 
seasonable time. The closing of the stock 
market and the finishing of the various 
sporting events make it necessary for the 
newspaper press to produce the maximum 
number of well-printed newspapers at the 
beginning of the run. 

Thus a press must be so designed that 
all controlling parts are easily accessible 
and adjustable, and it must be so con- 
structed that the possibility of its being 
put out of commission by breakdown is 
reduced to a minimum, if the time sched- 
ule is to be met efficiently. 

The various units of the press can be 
all placed on the floor, with aisles be- 
tween them so that the pressmen can 
easily place the plates in their various 
positions without climbing and without 
stopping. When the plates are on the 
cylinder they must be locked on quickly 
and securely. 

When the press gets under way the ink 
must be set so that the papers are neither 
under or over printed. As stated pre- 
viously, the press must produce a maxi- 
mum of well printed papers at the 
beginning of its run. It was this condi- 
tion that led R. Hoe & Co. to develop 
their ink pump distribution, for with it 
the color on the entire machine can be 
set uniformly for an ordinary type page 
by means of a gauge which fits under the 
ink-adjusting screws and as this device 
feeds the ink to the plate uniformly at 
all speeds, it can be seen that this is a 
great help in starting the edition and 
meeting the time schedule. 

In folding the paper the controls of 
the folding and nipping rollers must be 
placed outside of the folder frames so 
that the necessary adjustments can be 
made while the press is in operation. 

In order to guard against breakdown 
each unit is driven by its individual up- 
right driving shaft so that if accident 
should occur the damage will be confined 
«) one unit, but in order to prevent any 
serious trouble the best machines of to- 
day are built with extra heavy side 
frames, solid steel cylinders and the gears 
are manufactured of heat-treated forged 
steel so that the machines can withstand 
a great strain without damage. 

To further guard against breakdowns 
the various operating mechanisms are 
protected by pins which * ‘shear off” when 
the mechanism is subjected to a strain 
which would cause a breakdown and lay 
up the machine, it being only necessary to 
insert new pins, after removing the cause 
of trouble, to start up the machine again. 

Extra heavy construction also gives the 
machine a reserve speed, for it is evident 
that a press that is heavily built can 
operate at high speed without vibration 
and on account of its rigidity will pro- 
duce well-printed papers at the increased 
speed. Thus, if for some reason the edi- 
tion falls behind the schedule, due to 
poor paper, pasters or other trouble, this 
reserve speed can be called upon to make 
up for the lost time, just as a railroad 
engineer calls upon the reserve speed of 
his locomotive to make up the time he has 
lost earlier in his run. 

As mention was made of the impor- 
tance of getting papers on the street after 
the close of a baseball game, prize fight, 
etc., it may be well to mention the 
“fudge device” designed and patented by 


the late William Loveland and Harry 
Sloane of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. With this fudge bed the score by 
innings of a baseball game can be printed 
inning by inning so that the papers print- 
ed have the correct score one minute 
after the close of any inning. This is 
accomplished by having a font of type on 
each machine, and a ‘telegraph operator 
in the pressroom with a direct wire to 
the ball grounds. At the close of an 
inning he marks the score on a large 
black board which is in view from every 
press: the presses are stopped, the type 
corresponding to the score for that par- 
ticular inning inserted into the fudge and 
the presses started again. Thus at the 
end of the game it is only necessary to 
add the total runs, hits and errors and 
the paper has a complete score by innings 
for the game. 

By using this device and method the 
New York Telegram was able to put its 
papers on the street with a complete 
round-by-round story of the Carpentier- 
Dempsey prize fight less than one minute 
after the knockout had occurred. 

In summing up it will be seen that in 
order for a newspaper to meet a definite 
schedule, a press must be constructed so 
as to have all parts accessible and must 
also function so as to produce a maxi- 
mum number of papers at the beginning 
of each edition. which reflects in the de- 
sign of the presses as outlined above and 
the best presses of today incorporate in 
their design such features. 














Speaking 
of Rate 
Reductions 


The last 6 months Post Of- 
ficd statement of the Wash- 
ington Times shows an av- 
erage daily increase of over 
22 per cent. 


The absence of any rate in- 
crease during the past year 
makes this circulation § in- 
crease equivalent to a most 
extraordinary rate reduction. 


No wonder national adver- 
tisers increased their space 
for the past seven months un- 
til the gain totals OVER A 
QUARTER OF A MIL- 
LION LINES. 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles, 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston, 








Japan’s Total Wealth Has 
Increased 50 Per Cent In 


10 Years 


For American Advertisers this fact 


has deep significance. 


It means that the 


Japanese as a nation of buyers are better 


able than ever to consume American 


merchandise. 


The Proved Fact! 


That Japan today offers the most profitable out- 


let in the world for American export goods is 


proved by those forward-looking manufacturers 


and distributers whose prosperity has been built 


on wisely planned advertising campaigns in 


THE JU SHIMPO 
Be EE ar 3 


They have won for their products nation-wide 


popularity and for their houses a prestige re- 


flected by The Jiji’s high character. 


The secret 


of their success lies in this simple fact: 





“In Japan, the Buyers Read The Jiji” 





Cables 
“Jiji Tokyo” 
Bentley Code 


Morning 
and Evening 
Editions 
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BALLOTING SYSTEM VITAL TO SUCCESS 
IN NEWSPAPER CONTESTS 





Newspapers Should Hold the Good-Will of Every Contestant 
and This Depends Entirely Upon the Honesty of the Con- 
test Man—Strict Accounting Absolutely Necessary 





By JOSEPH S. ROGERS 


T has been made plain in the previous 


articles of this series that the success 
of a newspaper circulation campaign 
where automobiles are given as prizes, 


depends in the main on the integrity of 
the contest man. At the end of a cam- 
paign, a publisher should have the good 
will and esteem of every candidate par- 
ticipating, no matter whether the contest- 
ant won or not. That is as it should be 
with an honestly conducted contest. 

The official records of a campaign go 
a long ways in determining the honesty 
of a contest man. If a contest man can 
show a dollar taken in for every vote 
issued, then the publisher can feel assured 
that the campaign has been honestly ad- 
ministered and that the contest man has 
been fair and impartial. All of the suc- 
cessful contest managers can do this. 

One of the most widely used good vot- 
ing ballot systems may be explained as 
follows: 

Every subscription that a contestant 
turns in is made out in triplicate on a 
voting ballot, giving the name and ad- 
dress of the subscriber, the price of the 
subscription, its length, and the number 
of votes allowed. One copy of these 
ballots is given to the contestant, one to 
the circulation department, and one the 
contest man keeps. 

Under this system, therefore, the news- 
paper can account for every dollar taken 
in during the campaign, can verify the 
number of votes given on each subscrip- 
tion, and can prove that the prizes have 
been properly awarded. 

On the other hand, some of the un- 
principled contest people issue votes hap- 
hazardly, viz., if a contestant turns in 
ten subscriptions a slip ot paper saying 
good for 500,000 votes will be issued. 
Under this plan there is nothing to pre- 
vent the unscrupulous contest man from 
making this ballot read 1,500,000 votes, 
as there is no possible way of checking 


up the votes issued with the cash 
taken in. 
“Second payments” are “gold” for the 


unscrupulous contest man. 
payments are meant the extending of 
subscriptions already obtained in the 
campaign to longer periods. Let us con- 
sider that a contestant has obtained five 
subscriptions for six months and per- 
suades the subscribers to extend their 
subscriptions to one year. The candidate 
turns in these extensions or second pay- 


By second 


ments. The contest man issues a “blan- 
ket” voting ballot covering these exten- 


sions. There is nothing to prevent the 
unscrupulous contest man from “going 
south” with the money on these second 
payments, as the subscriber is already 
getting the paper and will not know 
about the “embezzlement” until the first 
payment on the subscription expires. By 
that time the contest man is out of town. 
When the subscriber makes a complaint, 
the paper has no record of the second 
payment, and in order to pacify the con- 
iestant and the subscriber, usually ex- 
tends the subscription on the subscriber's 
Sey-so. 

li should 
above paragr 
“oo south” 
ever, 
any 


not be construed from the 
aph that many contest men 
with second payments. How- 

a Jublisher naturally wants to avoid 
pod possibility, and he can do this 
ty insisting on the contest man having 
a system of votes, money and subscrip- 
tions that wili stand an exhaustive audit 
at the close of the campaign. 

I was talking to a contest man of ques- 
tionable reputation not long ago, and he 
told me he had just signed a contract for 


a contest in the middle west. “I am 
broke,” he said, “but I am not worry- 
ing.” 


“Where are you going to get the money 
to finance the opening of the campaign? 
I asked him. 

“Oh, 


that’s easy,” he said, “I'll 


just hold out the ‘old’ subscriptions.” 

By that the contest man in question 
meant that during the first days of the 
campaign, he would himself pocket the 
money turned in on subscriptions from 
those persons who were already getting 
the paper. The subscriber would not 
know for a month or so that the sub- 
scription had not been put on the books. 
In the meantime the contest man would 
probably have gotten on his feet and if 
any complaint arose he would no doubt 
make good. 

To avoid any such complications, it is 


best for the publisher to appoint some 
member of his staff to handle all the 
money. Big contest men are in favor 


of this plan, as it takes the responsibility 
off their hands. In any event, if the 
contest man has a proper voting ballot 
system, every dollar taken in can be ac- 
counted for every night. 

When a contest man is selling a con- 
tract, he is apt to exaggerate concerning 
the “expert” staff which he carries with 
him, men, he says, who have been with 
him for years. Such statements are not 
always correct, and a publisher would do 
well to investigate not only the contest 
man, but every man in his organization. 

Not long ago the circulation manager 
of a newspaper which was running a con- 
test hired private detectives to investi- 
gate the past performances of every man 
connected with the campaign. When the 
detectives submitted a written report to 
him, the circulation manager was more 
than pleased. Other circulation man- 
agers might do the same thing to their 
advantage. 

As a matter of fact, the “expert staff” 
which some contest men claim is often- 
times recruited from a nearby town. The 
contest man is anxious to get his help as 
cheap as possible, and only the larger 
companies, as a rule, can afford to carry 
a complete staff of men with them. The 
unscrupulous contest man says to his 
employe after he has hired him: “If 
any person around the newspaper asks 
you what experience you have had in 
the contest business, tell him that you 
have been with me for years.” : 

It is such persons picked up by the 
contest man who by their actions may 
reflect against not only the contest man. 
but on the newspaper as well. 

Several years ago I wrote the adver- 
tising and publicity cupy for the biggest 
and most successéul contest company in 
the country. The campaign was being 
conduted on one of the largest metropoli- 
tan dailies and I took especial pains with 
every line that went into the air. 

Last year while 1 was managing a con- 
test in a southern state, I noticed that 
a circulation campaign was being run in 
a nearby town, and to my amazement | 


1922 BEATS 1921 


FROM January 1 to June 1, 1922, 
The Passaic Daily News pub- 
lished 192,490 more lines of paid ad- 
vertising than during the same pe- 





riod of 1921 
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the circulation of The Daily 
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of 1921. 
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saw that the copy my self-styled rival 
was running was identical with that I 
had written several years ago. I always 
copsidered that plagiarism was the worst 
form of theft, so 1 wrote a letter to the 


contest man in question and in a nice 
sort of way asked him “how he got that 
way.” 


The letter I received in reply was a 
“classic.” The man said that he got the 
“copy” in question from a contest man 
whom he used to work for in Canada— 
that he never heard of me—and what was 
the difference if he had stolen my stuff. 
The letter closed by saying: 

“You certainly must have been in the 
contest business long enough to know 
that everything goes.” 

This instance is cited merely to 
phasize that some contest men, not all 
by any means, know no difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and it is of vital 
importance that every publisher plan- 
ning to put on a circulation campaign 
thoroughly investigate the contest man. 

Spurious references are often given. 
Claims are made of running a contest in 
such-and-such a city when the city in 
question never had a contest. Some con- 
test men have been known to forge let- 
ters of recommendation from publishers. 
Some contest men, now in business for 
themselves, at one time worked for 
others and claim to have managed big 
contests of which they were only an in- 
tegral part. 

Be sure that you have the right con- 
test man before you go ahead. 

The fourth article of this series by 
Rogers will explaint ond methods of “appoint- 
ing’ and “coaching” contestants. It will point 
out how the “prises have been known 
to have been ‘ by the contest man, 


Dayton Papers Hosts to Newsies 


Carrier boys of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal and Evening Herald enjoyed a 


em- 


Mr. 


“extra’ 
won” 


big picnic and outing June 22, as the 
guests of the newspapers. They were 
taken to Lakeside Park where strip 


tickets good for the various concessions 
at the park were issued. And a picnic 
dinner was served. 


St. Paul Newsies Have Picnic 


All the newsboys of St. Paul took 
part in a picnic at Wildwood Park June 
19. They were in charge of H. “Mogy” 
Bernstein, chairman of the Newsboys’ 
Picnic Association, and Reuben Kovsky. 
acting treasurer of the association. 


SPORTS WRITER KILLED 





“Tiny” Maxwell and Percy Sanderson 
in Collision Near Philadelphia 
Robert W. Maxwell, sports editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
and Percy Sanderson, the Evening 
Ledger’s golf expert, were badly injured 
in an automobile accident near Norris- 
town early Sunday morning. Mr. Max- 
well’s hip was dislocated and seven of 
his ribs fractured. Mr. Sanderson’s 
skull was fractured and he also sustained 
concussion of the brain. Both men are 
in the Montgomery Hospital, at Norris- 
town, and while their conditions are still 
serious they are expected to recover. 
Mrs. Sanderson, and Miss Florence 
Gram and Frank Mackin, the latter two 
friends of the two newspapermen, sus- 


tained less serious injuries. 




















Percy SANDERSON R. W. Maxwetr 
Public Ledger Photos 


The accident was caused by a head-on 
collision between Mr. Maxwell’s car and 
a six-ton truck. Mr. Maxwell’s car was 
wrecked. 

Bob, or “Tiny,” as Mr. Maxwell is 
best known, is one of the most widely 
known newspaper men in the country. He 
is also noted as a former All-American 
football star. He played first on the 
University of Chicago eleven, and later 
came to Swarthmore. During the last 
few years he has been nationally known 
as one of the foremost referees in the 
big college football matches. 

Mr. Sanderson writes under the nom 
de plume of “Sandy McNiblick.” 





Robert W. Maxwell, sports editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, who 


was injured in an automobile accident 
near Norristown early Sunday, died 
Friday morning, June 30. 
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Pennsylvania 








THE RESPONSIVE MARKET 


Nearly 55% of Pennsylvania’s population is located in 147 cities of over 5000 people. 
This means that these prospective buyers of your product—nearly 5,000,000—are close to 
the retail outlets for your goods. So close, in fact, that you are sure to get quick response 
to your advertising, if it is placed in the news papers listed on this page. 


COVER THE FIELD THOROUGHLY BY USING 


Pennsylvania Daily Newspapers which reach the buying public oftener than any other 
media. 


By localizing advertising throughout the Keystone State national advertisers will get 


results beyond anything which can be obtained through any other medium for an equal 
amount of money expended. 


THE USE OF THESE DAILIES MEANS TRADE LEADERSHIP 
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Circula- 2,500 10,000 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines 


tion lines lines 
_  C- Beer er (M) 29,021 .09 .09 Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (S) 63,767 -22 18 
ro re err ee eee (S) 16,104 .09 .09 Pottstown Ledger ............--- (E) 1,590 .025 .025 
Bethlehem Globe .............. (E) 8,066 .04 .04 Pottsville Republican ........... (E) 11,558 .055 .05 
Mioomanere Frees ...cscccscess (M) 6,316 .029 .029 Scranton Republican ........... (M) 32,180 -12 10 
*Chester Times and Republican (M&E) 14,752 .065 .05 CR EEE dewa cide tee een (E) 37,701 «a -10 
Coatesville Record ............. (E) 5,436 0214 .0214 SGN cade cc cseewceus (E) 4,888 .021 .021 
*Connellsville Courier ........... (E) 5,652 0179 .0179 Sunbury Daily Item ............ (E) 3,911 .021 .018 
I HIND fs 6 ov eis wo a ca w'erewws (E) 15,668 .05 .05 *Warren Times-Mirror ....... (E&M) 7,931 .036 .036 
"aetem Trae FIO occ ciccccccs (E) 12,557 .05 .05 *Washington Observer and Re- 
Cn eee Pr (E) 26,428 .08 .08 POUR cece ecerceeresnes om mas 46 
*Harrisburg Telegraph ........... (E) 36,478 095 095 West Chester Local News........ (E) 11,010 .03 -03 
*Lancaster Intelligencer and News: *Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ...... (E) 21,234 -08 .05 
DS er ere (M&E) 21,867 .08 .08 pe CETTE TE (E) 16,549 .045 .045 
7OR City Deetiee 2 dic. cceienes (M) 6,088 .035 .035 York Gazette and Daily......... (M) 16,614 .045 .045 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (M) 54,541 -17 15 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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HEARST’S N. Y. INVASION TOPIC 


(Continued from page 


10) 








cities of the second class, 
newspaper is entitled for 
notices, matters and advertise- 


wholly or partially 
the proprietor of a 
publishing such 





ments aforesaid, other than the session jaws, 
for each inch of agate twenty-nine ems to the 
line, to one dollar and twenty-five cents for the 
fir insertion and one dollar for each subse- 
quent insertion; and in all cities of the first 
class, to twenty-five cents per agate line of 
twenty-nine ems for each insertion. If such 
notices, matters and advertisements aforesaid, 
other —_ the session laws, are printed in type 
other than agate, the proprietor of a news- 
paper sl iall be entitled to the number of inches 
such notices, matters and advertisements would 
occupy set in agate twenty-nine ems to the 
line] to four cents per agate (five and one- 
half point) or nonpareil (six point) line of a 
column width not less than twelve ems, pro- 


vided that in computing such charge per line, 
the line shall average at least six words, dis- 





play copy, agate measurement (fourteen lines 
to each inch), twelve to thirteen pica ems wide, 
depending on the make-up of the paper pub: 
lishing ga display copy, for each insertion in 
newspapers having less than five thousand cir- 
culation; five cents per line for such newspa- 
pers having five thousand or more circulation 
and less than seven thousand five hundred; 
six cents per line for such newspapers having 
seven thousand five hundred or more circula- 
tion and less than ten thousand; and one cent 
per line in addition to the six cents for the 
initial ten thousand circulation, for each addi- 
tional five thousand circulation possessed by 
such ne ewspe upers until the maximum rate of 
twe ve cents per line (one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and five thousand circu- 
lati is reached, to which two cents per line 
shal added the initial insertion charge 
in each se sage advertisement. In reckoning 
line charges allowance shall be made for date 
lines para raph endings titles, signatures and 


similar short lines as full lines where the same 


are set to conform to the usual rules of com- 
position. This rate shall not apply to counties 
wholly within Greater New York City where 
the legal rate for such publication shall be at 
the rate of twenty cents per agate line. 

§ 2. Section forty-eight of chapter thirty- 
seven of the laws of nineteen hundred and 


nine, entitled “An act in relation to legislation, 
constituting chapter thirty-two of the consoli- 


dated laws,” as last amended by chapter four 
hundred and sixty-seven of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and _ twenty-one, is hereby 


amended to read as follows: 

§ 48. Pusiication oF CONCURRENT RESOo- 
LuTIons. The secretary of state shall send to 
each newspaper designated pursuant to law, in 
the order in which they are passed, and as 
soon as the slips are printed, copies of such 
concurrent resolutions as are required to be 
published. Concurrent resolutions proposing 
amendments to the constitution shall be pub- 
lished in such newspapers, at the times pre- 
scribed by the election law, under the direc- 
tion of the secretary of state, at the expense 
of the state, in such manner, by the use of 
italics and brackets, as to indicate the new 
matter added and the old matter eliminated. 
[The charge for such publication shall be paid 
by the treasurer of the state on the warrant 
of the comptroller, after certification by the 
secretary of state that the said publication has 
been regularly made as provided in this sec- 
tion, at the rate prescribed by law, specifying 
such rate. The charge for such publication 
outside of a city shall be at the fixed rate of 
thirty cents for each folio of one hundred 
words. The charge for such publication within 
any city shall be at the rate prescribed by 
statute for the publication of a summons, no- 
tice, order or citation in the same city. Pro- 
vided, that in any county containing wholly 
within its boundaries a city of the second class, 
the charge for the publication of such resolu- 
tions in such newspapers shall be at the rate 
of six cents per agate line of a column width 
not less than twelve and one-half ems for each 
insertion; and provided further, that in any 


county containing wholly within its boundaries 
a city of the first class, the charge for the 
publica of such resolutions in such news- 





papers shall be at the rate of eight cents per 
agate line of a column width not less than 
twelve and one-half ems for each insertion.] 

§ 3. Char iter fifty-one of the laws of nine- 


teen “gt en and 
relation to tblic 
forty-seven by the 
amended by 
seventy. a new 
to read as follows: 

§$ 70-a. Frees to Be Patp sy Pvuptic 
CERS FOR Pustic ADVERTISEMENTS. The charge 
for the publicatic m, of concurrent res olutions, 
proposed constitutional amendments, proposi- 
or questions to be submitted to the voters 
the state, tar sales and official notices re- 
quired to be published by state boards, commis- 
cers in newspapers of the state, 
by the —_e treasurer on the war- 
l ter certificaticn by 
th at such a publication 

> as prescribed by law. 


nine, entitled “An act in 
officers, constituting chapter 
consolidated laws,” is hereby 
inserting therein after section 
section, to be section seventy-a, 





Orrt- 








rant of the comptrolle 
State 


€ -retar vy of 
been regularl 





The charge for lication, if authorized 
ky law, of digests s of a local nature in 
the newspaper designated to publish such di- 
gests shall be paid by the several counties of 
the state in which such laws may be published, 
upon like certification. The charge for the 
publication of concurrent resolutions, proposed 
constitutional .amendments, propositions or 


questions to be submitted to the voters of the 
state or of any political subdivisions thereof or 
therein, tax sales by the state or any county 
or municipality therein, and of all official no- 
tices and advertisements required to be pub- 
lished. by law at the expense of the state or of 
a county or other municipality shall be at the 


rete of four cents per agate (five and one-half 

oint) or nonpareil (six point) line of a col- 
umn width not less than twelve ems, provided 
that in computing such charge per line, the 
line shall average at least six words, display 
copy, agate measurement (fourteen lines to 
each inch), twelve to thirteen pica ems wide, 
depending on the make-up of the paper pub- 
lishing such display copy, for each insertion 
in newspapers haz ung less than five thousand 
circulation; five cents per line for such news- 
papers having five thousand or more circulation 
and less than seven thousand five hundred; six 
cents per line for such newspapers having 
seven thousand five hundred or more circula- 
tion and less than ten thousand; and one cent 
per line in addition to the six cents for the 
initial ten thousand circulation, for each addi- 
tional five thousand circulation possessed by 
such newspapers until the maximum rate of 
twenty-five cents per line (one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and five thousand circula- 
tion) is reached, to which two cents per line 
shall be added to the initial insertion charge in 
each separate advertisement. 

This rate shall not apply to counties wholly 
within Greater New York City where the legal 
rate for such publication shall be at the rate 
‘ cents per agate line. In reckoning 
line charges allowance shall be made for date 
lines, paragraph endings, titles, signature, and 
similar short lines as full lines where the same 
are set to conform to the usual rules of com- 





position ory newspaper designated for the 
publication of concurrent resolutions, proposed 
constituticnal amendments, propositions or 


questions to be submitted to the voters of the 
state and making claim for compensation must 
be established at least one year, entered in 
post office as second class matter, and be 
printed and published in the town or city of 
ts post office address and shall attach to such 
aba an affidavit of the circulation of such 
newspaper for the six months period ending 
March thirty-first or September thirtieth imme- 
diately preceding and file a copy of its a 
to government or the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, which shall he used as the basis of 
circulating rating. Papers unable to file either 
report shall accept the minimum rate per line 
until such time as they establish to the satisfac- 
tion of the state comptroller sufficient circula- 
tion to entitle them to a higher rate. It shall 
be the duty of each board of supervisors in the 
several counties of the state, in making out 
the assessment-rolls, to assess and levy on the 
taxable property of the county whose repre- 
sentatives they are, such sums as shall he suf- 
ficient to defray the a yond of peg the 
digests of laws of a local nature, if such pub- 
lication be authorized, applicable only to the 
county affected, in the newspaper designated. 
4. Section two hunc ired and eighty-seven 
of the surrogate’s court act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

§ 287. Fees of printers. Except as other- 
wise specially prescribed by law, the proprietor 
of a newspaper is erttitled for publishing no- 
tice, order, citation or other advertisement, re- 
quired by this chapter to be published, [for 
each inch of agate twenty-nine ems to the line, 
to seventy-five cents for the first insertion and 
fifty cents for each subsequent insertion. In 
counties containing wholly or partially cities 
of the second class. the proprietor of a news- 
paper is entitled for publishing such notices, 
matters and advertisements aforesaid, for each 
inch of agate twenty-nine ems to the line, to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents for the first 
insertion and one dollar for each subsequent 
insertion; and in all cities of the first class, to 


twenty cents per agate line of twenty-nine ems 
for each insertion. If such notices, matters 
and advertisements aforesaid are printed in 


type other than agate, the proprietor of a news- 
paper shall be entitled to the number of inches 
such notices, matters and advertisements would 
occupy set in agate twenty-nine ems to the 
fines to four cents per agate (five and one- 
half point) or nonpareil (six point) line of a 
column width not less than twelve ems, pro- 
vided that in computing such charge per line, 
the line shall average at least six words, dis- 
play copy, agate measurment (fourteen lines 
to each inch), twelve to thirteen pica ems 
wide, depending on the make-up of the paper 
publishing such display copy, for each inser 
tion in newspapers having less than five thou- 
sand circulation; five cents per line for such 
newspapers having five thousand or more 
circulation and less than seven thousand five 
hundred; six cents per line for such news- 
papers having seven thousand five hundred or 
more circulation and less than ten thousand; 
and one cent per line in addition to the six 
cents for the initial ten thousand circulation, 
for each additional five thousand circulation 
possessed by such newspapers until the max- 
imum rate of twenty-five cents per line (one 
hundred thousand to one hundred and five 
thousand circulation) is reached, to which two 


cents per line shall he added to the initial in- 
sertion charge in each separate advertisement. 
In reckoning line charge allowance shall be 
made for ane line paragraph endings. titles 
signature, and similar short lines as full lines 
where the same are sect to conform to the usual 
rules of composition. This rate shall not apply 
to counties wholly within Greater New York 
city where the legal rate for such publication 
shall be at the rate of twenty cents per agate 
line. 

§ 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 

In addition to formulating the legal 
rate bill the joint committee actively 
worked against the Walton Bills (a 


group which provided against the reduc- 
tion in the number of insertions of Sur- 
rogate’s Notices), securing agreement of 


their sponsor to their 


1922 


“dying in commit- 
tee.” Other bills which were not to the 
best interests of publishers were also op- 
posed. The committee was resoluted a 
vote of thanks for its work and author- 
ized to continue its efforts. 

A. R. Kessinger of the Rome (N. Y.) 
Sentinel, president, was chairman of the 
meeting and Henri M. Hall of the 
Jamestown Journal was secretarv. The 
annual meeting will be held in Decem- 
ber. No changes were made in the 
officer personnel. 





WOOD ASKS PUBLISHERS’ AID 


Without High Dry Mat Tariff, Ameri- 
can Firm Says It Will Die 


“If we receive proper tariff protection, 
we are prepared to promptly instal new 


equipment and enlarge our mill to pro- 


duce an absolutely uniform and perfect 
dry mat and to considerably reduce our 
cost of manufacture and selling price,” is 
the promise that the Wood Flong Cor- 
poration makes in a letter sent to pub- 
lishers a few days ago in an appeal for 
their support of the Wood plea for a 
tariff on imported dry mats. 

The letter is a protest to the publish- 
ers, who, it states, have been responsible 
for the reduction of the originally pro- 
posed rates by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. If the committee’s rate is en- 
acted into law, the Wood letter states, the 
business cannot possibly survive. 

In that case, the letter declares, the 
only alternative left to publishers will be 
the use of German dry mats, and it states 
that “no newspaper can safely depend 
upon imported articles of any kind, nor 
can it expect to receive the high standard 
of service and assurance of unfailing 
supply which is provided by the Wood 
Flong Corporation.” 

It points out that if the Wood Cor- 
poration is forced out of business, “as it 
will be without your help, you may ex- 
pect to pay a considerably higher price 
than dry mats ever before sold for.” 





A. P. Executive Committee Meets 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Press held a brief meeting June 
26, at which only routine business was 
transacted. Those who attended were 
Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford Cour- 
ant; Charles A. Rook, Pittsburgh Dis- 


patch; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin; Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star; 


Adolph Ochs, New York Times, and 
John R. Rathom, Providence Journal. 
Of the directors and officers of the A. P. 
there were present Herbert F. Gunnison, 
Brocklyn Eagle; Melville E. Stone, 
ccunselor; J. R. Youatt, treasurer; D. 
D. Moore, New Orleans Times- Picayune, 


and Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 


ager. Kent Cooper and Jackson S. 
Elliott, assistant general manager, and 
Milton Garges, chief of the traffic de- 


partment, were also at the meeting. 





Murdered Sales a Former Editor 
(By 


Telegraph to Enitor & PUBLISHER) 


San Francisco, June 28.—Leon Wing, 
the judge at Reno race track who was 
murdered by jockey Archie Ziegler to- 
day, was formerly on the San Francisco 
Examiner. He went to the paper as an 
office boy, became one of the sporting 
editors, was an expert on race horses 
and left the paper about seven years ago 
to become judge at the Tia Juana race 
track 


Hearst Will Rebuild Mother’s Gift 


William Randolph Hearst will rebuild 
Hearst Hall, the gymnasium and assem- 
bly rooms given to the University of 
California by his mother, which were 
destroyed by fire June 20. The day after 
the fire Mr. Hearst wired his offer to re- 
build to David P. Barrows, president of 
the university, and June 23 the buildings 
and grounds committee met and formally 
accepted the offer. 


Broadcasting in Tacoma 


The Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger has in- 
stalled a radio broadcasting station. 





H. N. KELLOGG REAPPOINTED 





Heads A. N. P. A. Labor Board, Subject 
to Directors’ Approval 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 27.—Harry N. 
Kellogg is again chairman of the Spe- 
cial Standing Committee of the American 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Associa- 
tion, having been 
appointed by 
members of the 
committee at a 
meeting here yes- 
terday. This was 
forecast in Epr- 
TOR & PUBLISHER 
last week. The 
appointment is 





subject to the 
approval of the 
ALN. P: Ao d- 
rectors, who will H. N. Ketocc 
meet some time 
@& August, but 


there is every probability that Mr. Kel- 
logg will be confirmed in his old post. 

He resigned shortly before the A. N. 
P. A. convention this year to assume the 
ownership of the Waterloo (la.) Times- 
Tribune, the name of which he changed 
to the Waterloo Tribune, and has been 
connected with the committee in an ad- 
visory capacity since the convention. 
Abrogation of the international labor 
agreements left a number of disputes be- 
tween publishers and union employes un- 
settled and Mr. Kellogg, who had been 
associated with the conduct of the cases 
before the agreements expired, has been 
at the committee’s Indianapolis office for 
the past three weeks. 

J. B. Pinkham, who was field man for 
the committee last year and was reap- 
pointed at the convention, continues in 
that capacity. 

It is understood that the committee has 
found difficulty in securing a successor 
to Mr. Kellogg and that he was not 
averse to resuming his old post when the 
committee offered it to him. Mr. Kel- 
logg retains his interest in the Waterloo 
Tribune, he stated this week. 

The committee also met with a com- 
mittee of the International Typographical 
Union to consider cases which arose be- 
before the arbitration agreement expired. 
No findings were announced. 





Boston Advertiser Has 2 Ad Staffs 


The Bosten Advertiser is trying out 
a new plan of advertising solicitation. 
As there is the Sunday Advertiser, a 
standard size paper, and the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, a tabloid pictorial issue, an ad- 
vertising staff entirely distinct from the 
Sunday Advertiser to specialize in ad- 
vertising to fit the character of the paper 
has been organized under the direction 
of Ray C. Mills, advertising manager, 
and M. C. Priest, business manager. The 
staff under Mr. Mills, recently advertis- 
ing manager of the Fall River Herald, 
consists of 6 men with special training 
in advertising solicitation for a pictorial 
newspeper. The Sunday Advertiser 
staff remains unchanged. 





Macon Paper Loses 12-Cent Verdict 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Macon, Ga., June 28.—Former Mayor 
Glen Toole obtained a verdict of 12 cents 
in his $50,000 libel suit against the Ma- 
con (Ga.) Telegraph. A jury in Macon 
city court on Wednesday afternoon, the 
third day of the trial, rendered this ver- 
dict after two hours’ deliberation. Un- 
der the Georgia law, all of the costs in 
the case above the amount named, 12 
cents, is assessed upon the plaintiff. The 
former mayor charged that he had been 
libeled when the Telegraph said that he 
figured in an automobile wreck. He de- 
nied this, 


Seattle Stereotype Wages Cut 


SeattLe, Wash., June 22.—A local 
arbitration award, dated yesterday, main- 
tains the 44-hour week for newspaper 
stereotypers and reduces wages $2.40 
per week for journeymen. This is a five 
per cent reduction in wages. The new 


contract expires December 31, 1923. 
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“OHIO 
FIRST” 


Ohio is one of the best territories possible to find in the United States. 
It has everything to make it an ideal market as a tryout proposition for 
national advertising campaigns. 


to 
wn 











Here are found nearly six million people—five per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States—85% native white, 11.8% foreign born and 
3.2% negroes. 


Ohio has 1,414,068 families or 34.4 per square mile. Of these 256,695 
families live on farms. These farms have a total acreage of 23,515,000, 
making approximately seven farm families per square mile. 


Ohio farm products and Ohio manufactured products mount well into 
the billions of dollars in value annually. Ohio ranks fourth in value of 
all:manufactures and in ten industries outranks all other states. 


Ohio newspapers listed here are market finders for national advertisers. 
They have helped numerous manufacturers to win a place in Ohio and 
to hold it. They are at your service. 








Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines : tion lines lines 

*Akron Beacon Journal ......... (E) 35,904 .085 .085 *Lima Republican-Gazette..... (M&S) 10,270 .035 .035 
i en ae (E) 19,518 .06 .06 PRE SUNN 6 dd ed iececcucaa (E) 6,160 .025 .025 
*Akron Sunday Times .......... (S) 21,952 07 07 Middletown Journal ........... (E) 5,037 .025 .025 
*Athens Messenger ...........- (E) 9,775 .03 .03 Newark American-Tribune ..... (E) 6,573 .025 .025 
Bellefontaine Examiner ........ (E) 4,407 .0179 .0179 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch....(E) 6,039 .025 .025 
Cincinnati Enquirer ........ (M&S) 73,120  .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun and Times...(M&E) 16,286 .06 .06 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ (M) 181,185 32 .38 Portsmouth Sun-Times ......... (S) 10,059 -04 04 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ (S) 221,084 .37 .43 *Toledo Blade ............+-+: (E) 95,683 25 23 
Columbus Dispatch ... ....... (E) 72,317 15 14 PO SS 6 Seas ceeeccas (E) 1,092 011 .011 
Columbus Dispatch ......... -. (S) 74,654 15 14 Warren Daily Chronicle ....... (E) 6,405 - .025 .025 
Conneaut News Herald ........ (E) 3,094 .017 .0179 *Youngstown Vindicator ........ (E) 24,063 .07 .07 
Dover Daily Reporter .......... (E) 4,410 .02 .02 *Youngstown Vindicator ........ (S) 25,220 .07 .07 
*Hamilton Daily News .......... (E) 8,143 .04 .04 
Ironton Irontonian ..........+.. (M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 a ee | 
Kenton Democrat ..........-.-; (E) 2,400 .014 .014 
*Lima News and Times-Democ’t (E&S) 16,083 .07 .05 *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1922 






































. E. HARDMAN DIES SUDDENLY 


Heart Failure Kills } aided Editor of 
Davenport Times 

(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 

DAVENPORT, Iowa, June 28.—James E. 
Hardman, aged 51, for 20 years manag- 
ing editor of the Davenport Daily Times, 
died suddenly Wednesday evening fol- 
lowing an attack of heart trouble. He 
had cea suffering for some time but re- 
mained at work up until press time on 
the day of his death because of extra 
work in connection with the National 
Grotto convention here. Mr, Hardman 
formerly lived at Sigourney, lowa, where 


he began his early newspaper training, 
later coming to Davenport as reporter 
for the Times. He worked through the 


editorial department until he was made 
managing editor in 1901. 

Most of his term of service has been 
under | P. Adler, publisher of the 
Times and president of the Lee news- 
paper syndicate. Many prominent news- 
paper men and writers of today began 
under Mr. Hardman during his term of 
service, including Harry Hansen, Fred 
Hatton, Floyd Dell and others. 

His out-of-town acquaintance covered 
newspaper offices throughout the central 
west and he was a prominent figure in 
the correspondents’ section of most of 
the national political conventions held in 


the central west. 


“CARNATION” DAN O’LEARY DEAD 


Great Fire of 1872 Brought Dean of 
Police Court Reporters to Chicago 
“Carnation Dan’ O'Leary, aged 69, 

dean of Chicago’s police reporters, died 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago, June 
24. He acquired the sobriquet because 
he always wore a carnation on the left 
lapel of his coat. Twenty years ago at 
his sister’s funeral he plucked a carnation 
from the casket and told a group of 
newspaper men attending it that he 
would always wear one in her memory. 
“Carnation Dan” worked on practically 
every newspaper in Chicago during the 
past thirty years. He came to Chicago 
as a volunteer fireman with the Detroit 
department at the time of the Chicago 
conflagration in 1872, and never returned 
to Detroit. He was formerly a player 
on the old Indianapolis baseball team. 


Obttiuary 





HANEY PETTIBONE, wife of 
H. Pettibone, general manager 
of Detroit Free Press, died June 24 
in St. Joseph’s Sanitarium, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Mr. and Mrs. Pettibone were 
attending the pre-commencement exer- 
cises preliminary to the graduation of 
their daughter, Dana, from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, when 
Mrs. Pettibone was taken ill. Her 














physici an recommended an immediate op- 
aa mn - appendicitis. This took place 
a sday, and Mrs. Pettibone showed im- 
provement until a sudden change for the 


worse resulted in her death. 
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Miss Tittie May Forney, daughter 
of the late Col. John W. Forney, died 
June 25 in Philadelphia. Miss Forney 
was for many years associated with her 
father, who was one of the most promi- 
nent journalists of his day. She col- 
laborated with her brother, John W. 
Forney, in publishing “Progress,” a 
magazine with which her father also was 
identified. Miss Forney contributed to 
various magazines and other publica- 


tions. 

Joun L, Best, for 25 years an editor 
of the Northampton (Mass.) Daily 
Hampshire Gazette, died recently. 

Mrs. CLEMENTINE KENDRICK BurRNs, 
aged 70, who sold the Boston Globe 


since the paper first was handled in 
Saco, Me., in 1875, died in that city 
June 23. 

Miss Mary A. Gou.p, aged 60, for 
more than 25 years associated with the 
business office and circulation depart- 
ment of the Daily Eastern Argus, now 
combined into the Press Herald at Port- 
land, Me., died June 26. 

Mrs. A. W. Ports, mother-in-law of 
Capt. Raymond I. Tennant, formerly in 
the service department of the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press and president of 
the St. Paul Town Criers’ Club, died 
recently at Moravia, lowa. 

Capt. GEORGE WALLIS HAMILTON, ma- 
rine corps aviator, who was killed in a 
3,000-foot nose dive at Gettysburg, Pa. 
Monday, was the son of Charles A. Hamil 
ton, Washington correspondent of the Buf 
falo Times. The younger Hamilton held 
the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Legion of Honor and the Croix de 
Guerre with palms for service overseas. 

Witt1aM DeWees, aged 56, president 
of the Chicago Addressing Company and 
originator of the circular advertising 
business, died the past week. He found- 
ed the C. S. Boles Addressing Company 


in 1883. Later the firm was reorganized 
as the Chicago Addressing Company. 
Mrs. Eva TALLMADGE Browne, aged 


67, widow of J. Stanley Browne, manag- 
ing editor of the Rockford (Ill.) Morn 


ing Star from 1888 until he died in 1915, 


is dead in Rockford. 

WATKIN L. Rog, 
of the Preston (Ida.) 
Citizen, died June 19. 
Roe was foreman of the “ad 


Salt Lake (Utah) Herald. 


HENRY RIGHTOR, 52. 


editor and publisher 
Franklin County 
For 20 years Mr. 
alley of the 


aged 52, formerly a 
New Orleans newspaper man, died last 
week of heart disease. 


To Unveil Tablet to Newspaper Men 


A bronze tablet in memory of the 14 
British Columbia newspaper men who 
fell in the World War will be unveiled 
August 6 by Lieut. Gov. Walter C. 
Nichol of British Columbia. It will 
placed under the dome of the Parlia- 
ment Building in Victoria and will also 
carry the names of the more than 50 
newspaper men who served in the war and 
returned. The memorial has been sub- 
scribed to by the daily and weekly papers 
of British Columbia and the Institute of 
Journalists. 





LEDGER 


SYNDICATE 


NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 


Cleveland, Dallas, Seattle, 


San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
FEATURE SERVICES 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE PAGES IN MAT: Personality Page, Special Feature Page, Science Page, Short Story Page. 


COMICS: ‘‘Somebody’s Stenog.”’ (Hayward), ‘That Reminds Me’’ 
(John). 
(Rehse), 
Mystery Serials; Hazel Deyo Batchelor’s Daily Love-Problem Serials; Daily and Weekly Short Stories. 
MIDGET FEATURES of stick length: 
‘“"The Housewife’s Idea Box,’’ 


(Dunn), 
Show’ (Hanlon), 


*‘Dumb-Bells’’ (Dunn), 
Weekly; 


“The Crossing Cop’’ 
“Children of Adam’’ 


FEATURE: ‘‘Radio in the Home’’ 
“Things for Boys to Make,’’ 
in Good Taste,’’ ‘“How to Save When Shopping.”’ 
of Famous Women,”’ “Sharpening up Your Memory,” 
Hour,’’ ‘‘History of Your Name,” 
Good For?’ ‘‘Making More Money,” 


(Daily). 


Queen Victoria’s cook, ‘‘As Woman to Woman,” 


‘Wise Tennis Tips’ (Tilden). 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


(Collins), ‘‘And Then He Changed His Mind’ 
CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; ‘‘Follies of the Passing 
Daily FICTION: Daily and Weekly Detective and 
RADIO 
“Things You'll Love to Make,’’ 


“‘What’s What,’’ ‘‘After-Dinner Tricks,’’ ‘The Home 


“Cultivating Your Charm,’’ ‘‘Famous Ghosts,’’ ‘‘Favorite Recipes 
“‘Guess Who?’’ 
“‘Who-Why-What-When-Where?’”’ ‘‘Human Curios,’’ ‘‘Sportfolio,”’ ‘‘What Are You 
*‘Daily Fun Hour,” ‘‘Can You Tell?’ 
acter."" HOME PAGE FEATURES: “‘A Daughter of Eve,”’ ‘The Latest’’ 
‘Dreamland a 
PUZZLES, CUT-OUTS, TRICKS and M. 


SYNDICATE 


“Pam's Paris Postals,’’ ‘‘The Children’s 
*‘Correct English,’’ ‘‘Read Your Char- 


(Paris Fashions), ‘‘Home Cooking,’’ by 
— COMMENT: ‘‘The Sport Reel,’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GRADUATES GET JOBS 





Washington Journalism Seniors Ready 
for End of School 


Seven of the nine students who will be 
graduated at the School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, in June, 
have accepted positions. Three mem- 
bers of the class are doing part-time 
work in offices where they. will become 
permanent employes as soon as college 
closes. The ‘senior class roll follows: 
Harold H. Marquis and Donald S. Har- 
ris, Miller Freeman Publications, New 
York and Seattle; Frank Lockerby, As- 
sociated Press, Spokane; Loren Milli- 
man, Lewiston (Ida.) Tribune; Minnie 
Nelson, Seattle Post-Intelligencer ; Phebe 
Hunt, society editor, Ellensburg ( Wash.) 
Evening Record; Ruth Ainsworth, asso- 
ciated with her father, Fred L. Wolf, in 
the publication of the Newport Miner. 
Miss Margery Lindsay, Seattle, an- 
nounced her engagement to Mitchel V. 
Charnley now on the staff of the Walla 
Walla Bulletin. 

Fred B. Judges, Spokane, who will 
graduate in six months, is Northwest 
representative of the Pictorial Review. 

Hiester Guie, alumnus and_ former 
member of the staff of the Seattle Post- 


Intelligencer, has Everett 


News. 


joined the 





Monitor Cleveland Ad Office 


The Christian Science Monitor has 
opened a new branch advertising office 
in Cleveland which will cover Ohio, 
western New York and Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Michigan, with 
Eugene Batten in charge. Horace H. 
Delano has been appointed manager of 
the Chicago branch advertising office, 
succeeding Charles M. Veazey, who has 


gone to Boston. 

M. N. Stiles Home from Buenos Aires 
M. N. Stiles, head of the Associated 

Press bureau at Buenos Aires, arrived 


in New York June 23 on a leave of ab- 
sence. He is at present in Washington 
and will go to several central Western 
cities before he returns to South America. 


Tacoma Papers Have Picnic 
Employes of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
News, Tribune and Ledger had their an- 
nual picnic June 27 at the Lakeside Club, 
\merican Lake. About 150 enjoyed the 
outing, 
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Exhibitors at Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


LINOTYPE“ 


HAUTAVANTRVANUUUNOUNONONUOONOUNONOLIUROEIQUUNH 


Every important improvement in 
methods of composition for the 


of LINOTYPE initiative. 


Every part of the Linotype is there 
because the machine is better for it 
and every part fits into the big 
scheme of simple operation. The 
Linotype is the machine of no 


hte | | | 
















rs has been the result 


compromise. 


The illustration shows the Model 24, 
text and display Linotyre. As many 
as ten faces in six different sizes 
are immediately available 
from the keyboard. 
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Composed entirely on the LinotyPE 
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THE “AGED MAN” AND SOME OTHERS 
THAT MEAN NOTHING 





Reporter Who Claims Championship as Chronicler of Hen 
House Construction and Confesses Authorship of 
Effusions That Gagged Readers Yells “Stop” 





By D. H. TALMADGE 


* AR be it from me to find fault with 
the bright young men who write 
the news for the daily papers. I shoot 
this as a sort of barrage in the begin- 
ning of what I am about to say, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding. I do 
not want to be taken as a critic. I do 
want to be taken as a lover of good 
English, although I readily admit my 
own weakness as a purveyor of the 
article. 

I have not been this way always. I 
wrote news, or what passes for news 
at the crossroads, for a good many 
years. It is possible that were I to 
claim the record for having chronicled 
the building of more hen-houses and 
barns than any other writer on the 
American press [| might make the claim 
stick. But I am not proud, nor am | 
much ambitious any more. I have been 
guilty of writing up weddings so ef- 
fusively that everybody gagged except 
the families of the contracting parties. 
I have done obituaries, hundreds of 
them, which were so sloppy they made 
me ashamed, but this was due to a con- 
viction that the relatives of the deceased 
like them sloppy. In the writing of 
these and ‘other stock stories at the 
crossroads I have used the same phrases 
over and over again. It is not altogeth- 
er safe to spring new stuff. A bride is 
a bride, and a remains is a remains, and 
a leading citizen is a leading citizen. 
One’s scope is necessarily limited. It 
is the part of wisdom for him to adhere 
to the stereotyped phrases. 

This, however, is aside from the point. 
The light on the sunset trail seems more 
penetrating, more revealing, than that 
on the other side of the divide. The 
old body reacts more slowly, and the 
mind, no longer concentrated on matters 
pertaining to the daily rush, becomes 
sensitive to imperfections. It is not in 
a captious spirit that it utters its pro- 
tests. Rather it is with a feeling of 
tenderness for the language, and a long- 
ing, a desire, for purity, for perfection, 
in the use of the printed word. 

A young writer of news told me the 
other day, somewhat impatiently, that the 
sole purpose of the language is to ex- 
press meaning. He is not entirely cor- 
rect, even from his own standpoint as 
a writer of news. For instance of his 
incorrectness there is the word “staged.” 
It is neither elegant nor kind to abuse 
an innocent, not overly strong, word. 
Everything is “staged’”—boxing match- 
es, pink teas, political debates, declama- 
tion contests, surgical operations, 
bargain s sales—until one is bored stiff. 
Again, there is the term “aged man,’ 
which for some quite unknown reason is 
used frequently. The subject of the 
“aged man” story is more often than 
not under the age of sixty. Why 
“aged”? Why not plain “man”? To 
the reader who has celebrated fifty or 
sixty birthdays since his arrival in this 

vale of tears the adjective is maddening. 

For months I have been in my daily 
skimming of the papers confronted by 
the term, “a local hospital.” It appears 
that most of the deaths occur in “a 
local hospital.” The average person 1s 
interested in knowing the name of the 
hospital, but in many localities he can- 
not obtain this knowledge through the 
press. This, of course, has no refer- 
ence to the subject under consideration, 
although it might be well for the young 
person who does the hospital stuff to 
find a new term to apply to the cheerful 
scene of dissolution. Parrots are well 
enough in their place, but really one be- 
comes weary of parrot-like phrases in 
the columns of his favorite daily news- 
paper. Why not cut out the hospital 
entirely, and simply say that the person 
died? 


Then there is I count- 


“well known.” 


ed recently twelve references to “well 
known” people in one issue of the paper 
with which a red-headed boy tries to 
break one of my front windows every 
morning. “Well known” applied thus 
indiscriminately means nothing except 
that the mental machinery of the writer 
is working in a groove and that the vast 
wealth of possibilities in the language is 
lost to sight, and I suspect that in some 
cases it is not to memory dear either. 
Do you not see, boys, that the reit- 
eration of phrases destroys the force of 
your work? That the “meaning” which 
your words are intended to convey is 
lost thereby? There is a young fellow 
who writes news for a certain daily 
newspaper in this U. S. A. who no 
longer uses the word “notable.” Time 
was when pretty much everything that 
came to him for write-up was “notable.” 
A political meeting, an arrest by the 
county sheriff, a sermon by the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, all were 
“notable.” Then one day he called a 
man “natable’ who thought that 
“notable” meant “notorious” and the 
jolt which followed was sufficiently 
strong to boost the young chap’s mind 
out of the groove in which it was run- 
ning. Providence now and then butts in 
and helps a chap in spite of himself. 
Is there a paucity of adjectives in the 
language? There is not. It might be 
better if there were. Refreshments as 
recorded in the society columns are 
either “delicious” or “dainty” always 
and forever, amen. Nine out of ten 
homes where functions (by the way, 
there is a word for you!) occur or take 
place or are pulled off are “beautiful.” 
It is a lie in many instances, but pre- 
sumably the owner of the home and his 
women folk like it. The less beautiful 
it is the better they like it, too. It 
makes the unrelated reader sick, how- 
ever, if he is sensitive to newspaper 
technique. I pass over the “charming” 
hostess with a shudder. Once back at 
the cross-roads I called a woman 
“charming” in the society news, and in 
the same issue called her husband a 
“disorderly conduct” in the police news. 
And that “charming” woman dropped 
into the office presently and called me 
godamfule, just like that. 
It is difficult for me to concentrate, 
I find. This article is not what I 


thought to make it when I sat down to’ 


I have wandered and am 
wandering. The reference to the woman 
who was “charming” calls up an inci- 
dent in which another woman is con- 
cerned. This woman was positively no- 
torious. She was a stench in the nostrils 
(good old phrase, time tried and fire 
(Continued on page 36) 


the old mill. 
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The high quality of 
HUBER’S Grit-Free 
BLACK NEWS INKS 
also prevails in HUBER’S 
COLORED INKS 
for comic and magazine 
supplements. 


Manufactured by 


IJNtluber 
Main Office: NEW YORK 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 
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1OWA— 


Owns 69 different 


makes of motor 
trucks for a total of 


30,535 


Just another item which shows the policy of Iowans 
to employ modern methods. From this number, 
over 9,000 are on farms, ranking lowa third in num- 
ber of motor trucks on farms in 1921. 


There were 430,118 passenger cars of 67 makes 
registered in lowa the same year. Here Iowa is 
first, with one machine to every 5.5 persons. Well 
over 177,000 of these automobiles are on farms— 
more than any other state. 


A Leader in the 
Automotive World 


Garage and accessory dealers have increased from 
1,500 to approximately 5,000 in less than ten years. 
Iowa is universally regarded as one of the finest 
automobile and motor truck markets in the country. 


Automobile ownership is a sign of individual wealth. 
Practically everyone wants 4 car and owns it if pos- 
sible. Iowa’s place as first in the number of ma- 
chines per capita would indicate that individually, 
Iowans have greater-than-usual buying power. 


Where could be found a more desirable field for 
goods meeting a popular demand? Live concerns 
are concentrating their advertising on this pro- 
ductive market. 


You can reach all Iowa 
through these newspapers. 








Circu- Rate for 

lation 5,008 lines 

Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (M) 10,510 .035 

Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (S) 13,171 .035 
*Cedar Rapids Gazette.............. (E) 19,711 .06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil ........ (E&S) 14,749 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (E) 14,649 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (S) 17,080 -06 
eS (E) 23,839 .07 
“Bee Biatiee Capital 25. cc cic ccccces (E) 60,186 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital ......... (S) 33,607 14 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune. . (M&E) 122,074 .20 
*Des Moines Sunday Register........ (S) 116,465 -20 

*lowa City Press-Citizen ........... (E) 6,320 .035 

Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 11,015 .035 

PP eee (E) 7,868 .035 
er a 13,186 .05 
pe eee (M&E) 50,804 ont 
*Sioux City Journal ...... ras ..(S) 38,168 ll 
*Waterloo Evening Courier.......... (E) 15,099 .05 

Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Albee Corporation, 14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago Placing copy on United Hydro 
jires. 

Barritt & Co., 220 South State street, Chi- 
cago.. Repo rted will make up list during next 
30 days for Sidway Mercantile Company, baby 
carriages, Elkh art, Ind. 

Bauerlein, Inc., Hibernia Bank Building, 
New Orleans been appointed advertis- 
ing agents tor Gelpi & Sons, chocolate 
manufacturers, the Association of Com- 
merce, New Orleans. 








Berrien Company, Inc., 19 West 44th street, 
New Lec Has secured account of Illinois 
Zit Company, Chicago. 

Seated gpg Inc., 120 West 42d 
street, New Y« Will make up lists during 
July for Lewis 7% Crossett Company, men’s 
vomen’s shoes, North Abington, Mass.; 
lacing orders with newspapers in various 
sections for Red Book Magazine, 33 West 
42d street, New York Placing orders for 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, in newspapers. 

Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency, 

420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Has se- 
cured account of M. Eiseman & Sons, cigars, 
246 North Delaware avenue, Philadelphia. 

Central Foundry Company, 9 West street, 
New York. This firm, manufacturer of 
“Universal” cast iron pipe, will make up lists 
during July and will advertise direct. Henry 
Hoeltge, advertising manager, is in charge. 

ona pga F amcitgg none Company, Char- 
lesto Bldg n Francisco. Placing or- 
ders on Teinal "Medic al Company. 

D’Arcy Advertising Agency, International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Placing copy for Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Reported will make up list of news- 
papers for Glen Brothers, nursery products, 
1768 East Main Rochester, N. Y.; 
again placing classifi orders with newspa- 
pers for Madison Mills, hosiery, 503 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Lee E. Donelley Company, Ulmer Bldg., 
Cleveland. Will make up lists during next 30 
days for Born Steel Range Company, house- 
hold ranges, 517 Huron road, Cleveland. 

Dunlap-Ward Advertising Agency, Union 
National Bank Bldg., Cleveland. Making 
contracts for varying space with newspapers 
for Cleveland Automobile Company. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Rey orted will make up list 
during July for E. W. Rose Company, 
“Zemo,” 1750 East 27th street, Cleveland. 

Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Ter- 
minal Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing orders 
with New York City newspapers for Mifflin 
Chemical Corporatoin, “Mifflin Alkohol Mas- 
sage,” 527 Hudson street, New York. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, Will make up lists 

r July and August for Pyramid Drug 
227 East State street, Marshall, 




















Gray Advertising Agency, Gray Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Using 90-line, 24-time space 
in newspapers for Paratabs Laboratories. 

Greenleaf Company, 516 5th avenue, New 
York. Agam placing orders with newspapers 
in New York and vicinity for Pencil Products 
Company, ‘“Salrite’ pencil, 175 Sth avenue, 
New York. 

Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, 350 Madison 
avenue, New York Has secured account of 
Watson Stabilator Company, shock absorb- 
ers, 207 West 57th street, New York. 

Harvey Advertising Company, Inc., 304 
Walton Bldg., Atlanta. Reported will make 
up list of newspapers during July for Blosser 
Company, medical, 82 North Pryor street, At- 
lanta. 

Honig-Cooper Company, 74 New Mont- 
gomery street, Sa *rancisco. Handling ad- 
vertising of Suss 1, Wormser & Co., whole- 
sale grocers, San Francis co. Newspapers, 
trade papers, and outdoor posters will be 
used in the Coast territory to advetise “S & 
W” coffee; also handling advertising of 
Baumer-Waldner Company smokers’  spe- 
Ciaities 

E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers for Phillips-Jones 
as secured account of Inde- 
Ww areh muses, Inc., New York, chain 
v houses in Ur ited ” States. 

Martin Vv. — Company, 2d National Bank 
Bl Toledo. Has secured account of Balba 
( 21 ‘ration of prodies perfume, Toledo. 

Lord. & Thomas, 40) North Michigan ave- 

licago. Placing 5,000-line orders for 
Nordyke Marn n0n Motor Company; issuing 5,- 
00)-line orders on Pepsodent Company. 
Lord & Thomas, 366 Madison avenue, New 

York Has secured account of Autostrop 
Safety Rz azor Company, 656 Ist avenue, New 
York; lacing orders. with New England 
newsp apers for S. Liebman’s Sons, “Old 
Scotch Brew.’ 

Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., Times 
Bl ide. New York. Has secured account of 
Cz Tire Corporation, “Carlisle Rope 
Tires Stanford, Conn. 

oO. 5. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Will use newspapers 
for th Mortgage Company, Portland, 
Ind., operator of a chain of loaning societies 
in several states. 

Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Placing orders with 















” 


newspapers for Interlaken Mills, “Interlaken 
Book Cloth,” Providence, lL. 


Mace Advertising Agency, Lehmann Bldg., 
Peoria, Ill. Make up lists in July and Decem- 
ber for Empire Manufacturing Company, 
“Empire” steel wagons and wheels, 615% 
Hampshire street, Quincy, Il. 


Matos Advertising Agency, Bulletin Bldg 
Philadelphia. Has secured account of James 
Good, Inc., ““Good Dog Soap,” 2111 East Sus- 
quehanna avenue, Philadelphia. 


Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with C 
necticut ne wspapers for Diamond Bottling 
Company, Waterbury. 

B. G. Moon Company, Proctor Bldg., Troy, 
N. Y. Placing orders with New York City 
newspapers for W. O. Horn & Bro., Inc. 
*“Reviva”’ cravat, 53 West 14th strect, New 
York. 


Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Making 5,000-line 
contracts with newspapers for Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. 


John O. Powers Company, 50 East 42nd 
street, New York. Placing copy with news- 
papers that have magazine sections for Mum 
Manufacturing Company, “Mum” and 
“Amotay” talc, 110 Chestnut stret, Philadel- 
phia 


William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for American 
Ever Ready Works, flashlight, Long Island 
coey;* ts Ee 

H. E. Remington Advertising Company, 
225 East Superior street, Chicago. Placing 
copy on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road. 


Irwin L. Rosenberg Company, Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago. Has secured accounts of the 
Gifts, Art Wares & Novelties Association and 
of the Audiola Radio Company, Chicago. 


Louis Charles Rosenberg, 23 East 26th street, 
New York. Will make up lists during July 
for Columbia Metal Box Company, 226 East 
144th street, New York, electrical cabinets, 
safety switches and medicine cabinets. 

Sek Manufacturing Company, 4301 West 
Kinzie street, Chicago. Asking rates and in- 
formation. 

Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago. Has secured account of 
Tildesley & Co., “Yacht Club Salad Dress- 
ing,”’ 314 North Clark street, Chicago. 

J. L. Sugden Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Placing copy in 
Ohio papers for “Victo.” hairnets. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madison 
avenue, New York. Has secured account of 
Vanity Fair Underwear, Reading, Pa. 

Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Will make up list during July and 
August for University of Chicago Press, books 
and journals, 5750 Ellis avenue, Chicago. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts 
with newspapers for Northwestern Yeast 
Company; again making newspaper contracts 
for Lambert Pharmacal Company, “Lister- 
ine,” 2101 Locust street, St. Louis. 


Cut Paper Rates to Southwest 


Rates on newsprint paper moving from 
Oregon and Washington mills to Okla- 
homa, Texas and Colorado are to be re- 
duced as soon as new schedules can be 
issued, according to announcement made 
by the Southern Pacific Company. The 
reduction will be from $1.25 to 87 cents 
to Texas and Oklahoma and from 94 
cents to 79 cents to Colorado. 
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NEWMARK WITH DURANT 


For 13 Years With General Motors 
Sales and Ad Force 


J. H. Newmark, for thirteen years 


the Chicago Journal; Walter Wright, of 
the Daily News; Emil Hukba, of the 
City News Bureau; Leroy F. (Buddy) 
McHugh; Chicago Evening American; 
Pearce Butler, of the Chicago Evening 
ne = Heydenburg, of the United 
oe ress; Adolph Wagner, reporter on the 
associated with General Motors com- American, and Joseph 'D. PMcHugh, of 


panies in a sales and advertising capac- bins eae : : 
the Chicago Evening - : ow 
ity, hea resigned re ago Evening American rewrite 


as adve rtising 
manager to join 
Durant Motors. 
He is one of the 
oldest men in 
point of service General Pedenenteie’ of Women’s Clubs 
to leave the or- the Magnet 
ganization, hav- rs : 
ine worked ti With prominent club women from all 
der every presi- OV¢ the United States and foreign coun- 
dence since the 7 numbering about 4,000 in session at 
big company’s the 16th biennial meeting of the General 
inception. He en- Federation ot Women’s Clubs at Chau- 
tered General ‘ua, N. Y., more than 50 special writ- 
Motors via Olds **? and corre spondents are covering the 
Motor Works, meeting, together with mz any editors and 
where he spent associate editors of women’s publications. 
one year which Correct reporting was discussed by 
was followed by a representatives of the press on Friday of 
six-year association with Oakland Motor the first week of the meeting. Among 
Company. For more than 5 years he those who told the club women about 
was located at the executive offices of UewsPpaper and magazine work were Miss 
o Chevrolet Motor Company, New Sarah MacDougal, the New York Sun- 
York City. When the advisory staff of Gay World; Miss Elizabeth Toombs, 
General Motors corporation was organ- Harper’s Bazaar; Mrs. James J. Reed, 
ized a year ago, he was asked to become Fayetteville, Ark., editor of the Federa- 
a member of the sales, advertising and tion News; Miss Ida Clyde Clarke, Pic- 
service section, of which Norval A, torial Review; Miss Martha Dodson, the 
Hawkins is the director. Mr. New- Ladies’ Home Journal; Mrs. Harriet C. 
mark’s office will be in Long Island City. Emmons, Modern Priscilla; Mrs. Jose- 
See “ phine Dascomb Baker; Miss Elen Foster 
Stone, the Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
Miss Grahm, the Congressional Digest; 
Chicago afternoon newspaper reporters Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin, writer of chil- 
and writers organized a “motor train” dren’s stories; Mrs. Dye, the New York 
into the country with their wives or Evening Post; Miss Louise Dooley, the 
sweethearts on June 25, The fleet of Atlanta Constitution; Mrs, E. C. Smith, 
motor cars started out at 8:30 in the the Wheeling (W. Va.) Register; Mrs. 
morning and Deer Park was reached be- Adelaide P. Smith, the United Press; 
fore noon. — A dinner in the woods, swim- Miss Lessie Leonard, the New England 
ming, boating and races in which prizes Women’s Press Association; and Miss 
were awarded helped to make up an en- Nellie Scanlon, who came to the United 
tertaining program. Those in the outing States to report the disarmament confer- 
included “Jimmy” Murphy, veteran of ence for New Zealand papers. 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








THE Clarksburg (W. Va.) Advertis- 
ing Club installed its news officers 
at a dinner held June 15. Arthur Heinze 
was the toastmaster. The new officers 


are J. Monroe Boyer, president; Dr. C. 
C. Wilson, vice-president; George R. 
Snyder, secretary; and J. C. Yost, 


treasurer. 


The mid-summer meeting of the Ver- 
mont Press Association took the form 
of a pilgrimage into Northern Vermont 
and Southern Canada last week. Gath- 
ering in St. Johnsbury June 22, about 25 
newspaper men and their wives and 
friends enjoyed a banquet at the Maple 
Grove Inn as the guests of the St. Johns- 
bury newspapermen and the Commer- 
cial Club. Frank E. Howe, editor of 
the Bennington Banner, and president of 
the Vermont Press Association, presided 
at the exercises after the banquet. Ar- 
thur F. Stone, of the St. Johnsbury Cale- 
donian-Record welcomed the newspaper- 
men for the press of his town and Edgar 


R. Brown spoke for the Commercial 
Club, 


On Friday morning, the party left in 
six automobiles for the Averill Lakes. 
From there they proceeded to Sher- 
brooke, P. Q., on Saturday, and remained 
there Saturday night. The party was 
handsomely entertained at luncheon Sat- 
urday noon at Newport by the local 
members of the association. 


Mrs. Mamie Wynne Cox, Dallas, was 
elected president of the Texas Woman’s 
Press Association in its meeting at 
Wichita Falls June 18, and Waco was 
selected for next year’s convention. 
Other officers are: Mrs. Bettie Ma- 
gruder, San Angelo, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. J. M. F. Gill, Burkburnett, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. F. M. McKay, 
Rosenberg, third vice-president; Miss 
Consuelo Lankford, Sherman, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs, W. B. Hamil- 
ton, Robert Lee, Tex., treasurer. Miss 
Decca Lamar West, Waco, Miss Estelle 
Place, Beaumont, and Mrs. -Cornelia 
Jones, formerly of Texas, now of Los 
Angeles, were awarded prizes for best 
literature written during the past year. 

Chester I. Campbell, president of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association of Boston, 
recently supervised a day’s outing at the 
seashore for crippled and orphaned 
youngsters. He has been receiving many 
letters of appreciation from the kiddies. 

In a recent talk given before the 
Scranton (Pa.) Motor Trades Associa- 
tion, Charles Swisher, of the Swisher 
Advertising service of that city went on 
record as favoring a plain statement of 
facts in advertising. He spoke on the 
subject “Advertising, survey your pro- 
ject.” The speaker also dwelt on the 
vast circulation of the daily newspapers 
of the country, saying there are 2.000 
dailies with a circulation of 30,000,000. 

The New York Advertising Club golf 
committee has arranged three tourna- 
ments during which the Presbrey cup 
and the Golfers Magazine cup will be 
played for. The first tournament will be 
held on the St. Albans course July 28; 
the second on the Dunwoodie course, 
August 15; and the third on the Shack- 
amaxon, Jersey course, September 27. 

In advance of the summer session of 
the State Press Association, Southwest 
Washington newspaper men gathered i 
Olympia, Wash., June 17, for a business 
and social session. Speakers were Rus- 
sell Mack, the Aberdeen World; Dan 
Cloud, the Montesano Vidette; Herbert 
Campbell, the Vancouver Columbian; 
F. W. Kennedy, department of journal- 
ism, University of Washington; R. L. 
Knapp, the Morton Mirror; M. L. 
Spencher, University of Washington; 
and J. Newton Colver, the Seattle Post- 
Inte lligencer. 


Members of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Advertising Club, 150 strong, enjoyed an 
outing on June 24 at Rocky Point, 
Providence, R. TI. A clambake was in- 
cluded among other features. R. P. 
Robinson was chief marshal. Sports 
were under direction of John Burford, 


of the Worcester “Y” as umpire and 
Philip Frye, R. C. Moore, Edward King, 
H. E. King, and J. J. Sullivan. The 


members were guests of R. M Daschner, 
Worcester hotel proprietor and the W. 
H,. Graham Corpor: ation, headed by Ray 
O. Page, the company’s Worcester man- 
ager, 
_ The Michigan Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Flint, 
June 15, 16 and 17. The following 
officers were elected: Dr. Emma E, 
Bower, editor and publisher, the Lady 
Maccabee, Port Huron, president; Mrs. 
Clara Pierson, Stanton, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, 
second vice-president ; Mrs. Marion Long 
Jones, women’s page editor, the Flint 
Daily Journal, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs, Emma R. Sherman, Paw Paw, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs, Grace Green- 
wood Browne, Jackson, treasurer: and 
Miss Martha FE. Moll, Detroit, Mrs. 
Irene Pomeroy Shields, Bay City, Mrs. 
Mary A. St. John, Lansing, Mrs. C. M. 
Davis, Fenton, and Mrs. Margaret H. 
Alden, Detroit, directors. 
The summer meeting of the Kentucky 
Press Association is in session at Crab 
Orchard, Ky., June 29, 30 and July 1. 
The newspaper men will not only talk 
shop and routine business, according to 
J. C. Alcock, Danville Messenger, but 
will compete in foot races, swimming 
races, diving contests and other athletic 
events. Special prizes are offered for 
the best front page make-up, best printed 
matter, ugliest editor, most bald-headed 
editor, etc. Among those on the pro- 
gram for speeches are Harry Giovan- 
noli, Lexington Leader; Arthur Krock, 


Louisville Times, and B. F. Forgey, 
Ashland Independent. 
The National Association of Theater 


Program Publishers plan to create new 
by-laws and adopt a standard rate card 
for program advertising. Action is also 
favored to bar from theater programs 
all questionable and misleading adver- 
tising. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, E. E. Brugh, of 
the Clyde Riley Advertising System, 
Chicago; vice-president, D. R. Mills, 
Omaha, Neb.; secretary-treasurer, Louis 
G. Sprecher, Los Angeles, Cal.; mem- 
bers national advertising commission: 
John H. Logeman, Chicago; D. R. Mills, 
Detroit; J. C. Chevalier, New York. 
The Arkansas Press Association, held 
its 50th annual meeting in Little Rock 
June 7. Over 60 members were present 
at the opening session. R. O. Schaefer, 
editor of the Southern Construction 
News was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding J. C. Jolly. Other 
officers for next year are: Frank 
E. Robins, Canway Log Cabin Dem- 


ocrat, first vice-president; H. M. Jack- 
sen, Mariana Courier- Index, second 
vice-president; C. C. Hudson, Dierks 


Banner, third vice-president ; Clio Harp- 
er, Little Rock Parke-Harper News Ser- 
vice, corresponding secretary (reelected) ; 





NEW MULTI-MAILER 
SYSTEM FOR SMALL 
CIRCULATIONS 


Publishers with daily mail circula- 
tions of 2,000 can handle their lists 
with the same efficiency, accuracy and 
time savings enjoyed by such users 
of a Multi-Mailer System as the New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, In- 
dianapolis News and over fifty other 
large publications. 


Multi-Mailer System No. 17, specially 
designed for small lists, gives all the 
Multi-Mailer benefits at a low initial 
investment. 


Direct imprinting, daily correction of 
mail list, speed, accuracy, economy— 
those are only a few of its advantages. 


Further information may be secured 
by writing The Speedaumatic Company 
817-825 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
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E. A. Fowler, Benton Courier, Financial 
secretary; T. D. Harris, Marked Tree 
Tribune, Recording secretary; Dr. A. C. 
Millar, Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist, 
orator ; the Rev. J. L. Wadley, Texarkana 
Texarkanian, chaplain (reelected) ; Mrs. 
Ruby Livingston, Russellville courier- 
Democrat, poet (reelected); Fred W. 
Allsopp, Littlke Rock Arkansas Gazette, 
was elected historian for life. 

The foreign advertiser will 
advantage in rates over the 
tiser in Washington State newspapers if 
a motion adopted at the Southwest 
Washington group meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Press association is carried 
when the entire association meets at 
Pullman next month. Thirty publishers 
at the June 17 meeting voted to present 
a resolution to the state body providing 
that the minimum rate charged for for- 
eign advertising be equal to the net rate 
for local advertising with the 15 per 
cent, agency discount and the 2 per cent. 
cash discount added. 

Members of the Past Presidents Club 
of the Missouri Press Association are 
enjoying an outing at Cape Girardeau 
this week as the guests of Fred Naeter, 
of the Cape Girardeau Southeast Mis- 
sourian. The party left St. Louis June 
30 and will arrive in Cape Girardeau 
Saturday morning, have lunch as the 
guests of the Rotary Club and dinner 
as Mr. Naeter’s guests at the Country 
Club. Addresses will be made by Dean 
Walter Williams of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, William 
Southern, Jr., and others. 

The next semi-annual meeting of the 
Midwest Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Colorado Springs, 


have no 
local adver- 


29 
Colo., September 6 and 7. The Ass« 
ciation takes in the five states of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. The officers are: Sidney D. 
Long, Wichita (Kans.) Eagle, presi- 
dent; William Boeshans, St. Joseph Ga- 
zette, vice-president; W. W. Rhoads, 
Farm Home and Mechanical Farming, 


Kansas City, secretary-treasurer, 


Program Ads Under Ban 

At a meeting of the Business Men's 
Association of Canandaigua, N. Y.. a 
resolution was adopted opposing all ap- 
propriations for advertising 
newspapers, in street cars 
ter curtains. It was stated 
the past six months the merchants of 
Canandaigua, which is a small village, 
have contributed $4,000 for advertise- 
ments to be inserted in programs, small 
magazines and other publications from 
which little or no real return was re 
ceived, 


except in 
and on thea- 
that within 


Topeka Capital Larger—Adds Features 


The Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital, 
published by Senator Arthur Capper, re- 
pear has increased the size of the paper 
and added a number of new features, in- 
cluding a serial, a page of pictures, sev- 
eral editorial page features and added 
cartoons. 


Wins Chicago Trib Art Prize 


Paul Cross Chapman, 24 years old, an 
ex-soldier, who has had comparatively 
little art training, has been awarded a 
$5,000 prize by the Chicago Tribune for 
the best mural decorations for the news 
room of its new plant. 
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OUR stereo man will appreciate the 

strength, height-to-paper and the low 
quads of Ludlow slug composition. In 
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JOURNALISM’S OPPORTUNITIES 
f HERE has been no time in the history of the 
world when there was greater opportunity for 
the true journalist. No week passes that Epitor 

& PuBLISHER does not have a request to suggest 
or recommend a person capable of assuming a posi- 
tion of responsibility in the profession that is to 
play the greatest part of all in moulding the future. 

There will always be jobless men, but never be- 
fore has there been such a great need and demand for 
men who can rise above the hurly-burly crowd and 
assume leadership through fearless honesty and a 
desire to establish their livelihood on truth. Journal- 
ism is the greatest modern medium of civilization; 
it is the equalizer of the world’s melting pot. In 
America journalism has won greater freedom to do 
things worthwhile than has ever been within the 
grasp of any calling that has been forced to measure 
material return with service to mankind in maintain- 
ing real independence; the rewards are great and 
the only demand that must be met in return for them 
is unstinted labor dominated by honest purpose. 

Five years ago American journalism was divided 
into two major classes, metropolitan and country. 
Ambition generally pointed to the former as the 
niche for greatest achievement and reward. In the 
five years that have passed a new field of oppor- 
tunity has been opened to the real journalist. It was 
opened at Paris and broadened into a reality at the 
Washington Conference on Disarmament and at 
Genoa; its field is world-wide and its purpose is in- 
ternational interpretation and world understanding. 

Statesmen will continue to confer and issue com- 
muniques, but there has come into being in recent 
years a new type of reporter hailing from the four 
corners of the earth. With his fellow-workers 
from England, France, Japan, China, Brazil, Ger- 
many, and the United States, calling one another by 
their first names—he will gather in some telegraph 
or cable office to exchange views, and the next day 
the true news of what has occurred will be heralded 
to the world by the press of a dozen nations. 

There is something thrilling and inspiring about 
this new sphere of journalism, with its opportunity 
for service; many will envy the members of its 
limited corps as thep’ troop from parley to confer- 
ence and conference to courts and measure their 
journeys by the distance between world capitals. 

But, it should not be forgotten that the success 
of the men in this new field of journalism will de- 
pend entirely upon the honesty and vision of the 
moulders of public opinion at home; it is to meet 
this need that journalism in America, country and 
metropolitan, offers greater opportunities today than 
ever before in its history—no matter how small the 
community, a newspaper has ceased to be a matter 
of machinery, paper, ink, advertisements and some- 
thing with which to fill. 

The new mission is truth combined with service 
—there is opportunity for every man of ambition. 


SPEED VS. “ECONOMY” 

OST is important, but not the only consideration 

in handling news under the demands of modern 

journalism. This is particularly true in the 
transmission of news of international import, and 
no better example of the giving way of financial 
saving in the interest of speed can be found any- 
where than in the Far East where there is the great- 
est possible need of better news communications. 
Proponents of world understanding through the free 
flow of news won a notable victory by ‘securing 
a three-year extension of the right to transmit news 
between this country and Japan by United States 
Navy radio via Guam. 

While the rate on press messages sent by Navy 
radio is 6 cents a word cheaper than by either a 
cable or commercial wireless, John R. Morris, Far 
East editor of Epitor & PusLisHEeR, who has just 
completed an investigation, reports in an article ap- 
pearing in this issue that Navy radio is no longer being 
used in the handling of news between this country 
and Japan because of the great delays, particularly 
at Guam. There can be reasonable excuse for 
Navy radio being twelve hours behind the commer- 
cial services and steps to remedy this condition 
should be taken at once. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHarLtes W. MILLER, 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


T 1s of the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
consumed, because His compassions fail 
not. The Lord is good unto them that wait 
for Him, to the soul that seeketh Him. It is 
good that a man should both hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord—(Lam. iii:22, 
25-26). He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to-do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God—(Micah vi:8), Thou 
shalt have no other gods before Me—(xx:3). 











THE GATHERING OF THE FORCES 
Heipershige groundswells are rolling under the 


surface of American journalism. Their trend 

is toward an increasing measure of “standard- 
ization” for the daily newspapers, not along lines 
where this development is already marked, but in 
fields where it has been only slightly evident in past 
years. With Mr. Hearst moulding plans for fifty 
new daily or Sunday newspapers, as Park Row gossip 
has it, the Scripps-McRae organization reaching out 
into new fields every few months, one hundred and 
fifty other first class dailies banded together for the 
purchase and distribution of important newspaper 
features, another group forming a syndicate to pay 
$250,000 for the former Kaiser’s memoirs, and an- 
other score soliciting advertising for a national weekly 
magazine, truly the newspaper business seems headed 
for stirring events. 

Formation of the North American Newspaper AI- 
liance, full details of which appear in the news col- 
umns, is one of the greatest steps taken by American 
newspapers since the Associated Press was formed 
on its present lines two decades ago. Except for the 
joint character of the new enterprise, its points of 
similarity with the A. P. are limited, but they are 
alike in this—that the whole can do for each of its 
parts what none of them could do as an individual 
newspaper. 

Opportunities in which the Alliance can function 
with full efficiency will not arise every day, of course, 
but its existence as a market for big news features 
is likely to call into being features that will demand 
for their purchase the resources that such an organ- 
ization alone can mobilize. It is eloquent testimony 

of the offorts which newspaper oners will make 
today to give their readers the best newspapers that 
money or brains can create. 

Apparently, the Alliance is no menace to the pres- 
ent feature services and syndicates, with which it 
disclaims any intention of competing. Neither does 
it appear to stand in the way of more and better 
néws, as distinguished from feature matter. It is in 
the news columns that the daily press of the country 
suffered most during the war and the period of press 
agentry that followed it, and it is these that need 
most restoration to former standards of accuracy 
and intelligent discrimination between clean news and 
subtle propaganda. Good features will forward this 
end, if they have any effect at all. 

There have been widely-advertised features aplenty 
since the armistice, features of supposedly interna- 
tional appeal, but with mighty few exceptions the 
product has been inferior to the advertising. If the 
brains and wealth of 150 of the best newspapers in 
America united in the new Alliance can overcome the 
present tendency to pay big prices for “big names” 
and put the “big names” into their columns only over 
really important and carefully prepared utterances, 
they will have sent American journalism far ahead 
on its new path of progress. 
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“BY THEIR FRUITS—” 


EW HAHN, managing director of the National 

Retail Dry Goods Association, in an open letter 

addressed to Senator McCumber, refuting the 
charge that the department stores of the country are 
profiteers, says that the Senator has, in citing in- 
stances of profiteering, chosen articles of small im- 
portance, all, or nearly all of them imported, and 
sold as side lines, and that he has purposely ignored 
the important items of commerce. 

Perhaps this is so. Perhaps, if “bread and butter 
merchandise” was used in proof of the “profiteering” 
charges, the answer would be different. 

Mr. Hahn's letter was published in the New York 
Times of June 25. It is no more than fair, in de- 
fending the retailers against this charge, to cite 
some of the items contained in the New York Times 
of the same date, showing that prices are very close 
to cost. 

On page 2 we find that J. & J. Slater have re- 
duced the prices of shoes from $15 to $6; from $18 
to $8, and from $20 to $10. 

On page 4 we are told that Franklin Simon & 
Co, have reduced the price of French hand-made 
underwear, women’s blouses, capes, coats and wraps 
as well as suits just 50 per cent—cut them in two; 
that they have cut the price of children’s frocks 
from $15.75 to $6.50. 

On page 5 we find that Bonwit Teller & Co. have 
cut the price of women’s coats from $115 to $39, 
from $195 to $98, that tweed suits have been reduced 
from $45 to $12.50, that French hand-made lingerie 
has been reduced from $28.50 to $5, together with 53 
items in all, all listed at similar reductions. 

On page 6 Stewart & Co. have reduced dresses 
from $69.50 to $25, together with six other items of 
similar purport. 

Saks & Co., on page 12, have noted reductions on 
wraps and coats from $45 to $25, from $59.50 to 
$29.50; silk frocks from $29.50 to $15.95, and nu- 
merous other reductions. 

These are but a few of the reductions advertised 
throughout the paper. 

When we stop to consider that every merchant 
makes an average prcfit on every dollar’s worth of 
merchandise that he buys and sells; that the two 
suits, exactly alike, one selling for $100 and the 
other for $50, yield $150 and that that $150 repre- 
sents a profit—it is hard for some of us to think 
that there is no profiteering. 

Perhaps Senator McCumber may judge some of 
these stores from their own statements published 
in their own advertising. 

As to the newspapers being controlled by the ad- 
vertisers—that is twaddle. Because the advertisers 
choose to misuse the space they buy; because they 
foul their own nest, so to speak, is no indication 
that they own the newspapers, for it is hard, indeed, 
to get the stores even to agree as to the particular 
newspapers to use. 

The Stores do not profiteer as much as they might, 
however, for, season after season, “regular” prices 
are getting to be more and more recognized by the 
buying public as merely prices at which goods are 
not sold, and, due to the persistent advertising, people 
are constantly growing keener on avoiding all mer- 
chandise unless it is “special” or “reduced.” 





THERE is no petty criminal that is worse than the 

rat of prey who appeals for the contents of the 
purses of the ignorant and unknowing through their 
vanity. A. few years ago their kind were conducting 
short story schools that promised riches and fame; to- 
day scenarios are their inviting bait. The Screen 
Writers’ Guild of the Authors League has declared 
war on this growing graft and every newspaper man 
with a knowledge of the practice can render a real 
service by communicating with that organization at 
6716 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. 





ROF. Bristow Adams’ proof to the New York 

State Press Association that crime news received 
only 4 per cent of the June space in leading papers 
of the state demonstrates that an open mind and 
a good footrule will refute most of the wild charges 
laid against the American press. 
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DWARD B. McLEAN, publisher of 
the Washington Post, June 24 and 
25 entertained President and Mrs. Hard- 
ing, Secretary Weeks, Attorney General 
Daugherty, Senator Edge, and Chairman 
Lasker of the Shipping Board, at his 


country home near Leesburg, Va. 
Frank A. Munsey, publisher of the 
New York Herald, and Mrs. Whitelaw 


Reid, widow of the late Whitelaw Reid, 
former publisher of the New York 
Tribune, were among the American 
guests at the dinner given by Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. George Harvey June 24, 
in honor of King George and Queen 
Mary at which Chief Justice and Mrs. 
Taft were also guests. 

Carroll Shaffer, of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post, is host to a group of a dozen 
business men of Chicago at Ken-Caryl, 
the Shaffer ranch at Littleton, Colo. 
Charles Segner, managing editor of the 
Post, accompanied the party and S. J. 
Dunecan-Clark is acting managing editor 
in his absence. 

Dean W. I Thatcher, of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Ore- 
gon, stopped in Chicago on his way to 
the East as a representative of Oregon 
newspapers. He will visit various ad- 
vertising agencies and newspaper rep- 
resentatives for a close study of matters 
pertaining to national advertising. 

William C. Deming, editor of the 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Leader, June 14 
was elected president of the board of 
trustees of the University of Wyoming. 

Edgar A. Guest, newspaper poet, re- 
ceived the degree of Litt.D. at the 6lst 
\lbion College commencement June 26. 

Frederick W. Enright, publisher of the 
Boston Telegram and Lynn ( Mass.) 
Telegram News, has returned from a 
business trip to New York and Chicago. 

Col, R. R. McCormick, co-editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, has returned from 
a yisit to the Tribune’s mills at Shelter 
Bay, Canada. 

Henry W. Clendenin, editor-in-chief 
of the Springfield Illinois State, Register, 
has left for Spokane, Wash., where he 
will spend the summer with his daughter. 
He is &5 years old, but still writes daily 
editorials for his paper. 

A. L. Brimin, one of the publishers of 
the Prentice (Wis.) News-Calumet, has 
heen appointe:’ postmaster at that place. 

Howard K.hn, editor of the St. Paul 
Daily News, spent several days recently 
in Chicago. 

Williard G. Bleyer, director of the de- 
partment of journalism, at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison, will give 
a series of lectures at the American Li- 


brary Association convention which will 
be held at Detroit from June 26 to 
July 1. 


Herbert S. Houston, president of the 
Houston Publishing Company and pub- 
lisher of Our World and World Fiction, 
who has been in Europe for the past 
2 months, will sail for home on the 
Serengaria July 1. 

Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, who on 
July 1 will become director of the bud- 
get succeeding Charles G. Dawes, was a 
newspaper man before he entered the 
army at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War. Gen. Lord started as 
editor and part owner of the Rockland 
(Me.) Courier-Gazette, later drifted to 
Cerdiff, Tenn., where he established a 


paper. His next venture was in Denver, 
where he was assistant editor of the 
Colerado Morning Sun. He had re- 


turned to Rockland as editor of the 
Rockland Daily Sun in 1898 when war 
came and he went into the army as pay- 
master 

E. L. Conn, former Washington corre- 
spondent, has arrived in Tokyo to as- 
sume the editorship of the Japan Times 
& Mail an English-language newspaper 
owned by Japanese capitalists, published 
in Tokyo. 

Miss Mary Gray Staples, daughter of 
Arthur G. Staples, managing editor of 
the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, was married 
June 24 to Ralph C. Harvey. of Boston, 
at the chapel of Bates Colleges, Lewis- 
ton. She is a granddaughter of the late 
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Congressman Nelson Dingley, of Lewis- 
ton, former owner of the Journal. 

William H. Dow, business manager 
of the Portland (Me.) Evening Express 
and Sunday Telegram, is receiving con- 
gratulations on the fact that he is now 
a “grand daddy.” William Dow Bailey 
is the name of the newcomer. 

Miss Etta I. Ward, publisher and 
editor of the Winchendon ( Mass.) 
Courier for 20 years and member of the 
New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, has returned to her home after 
being away for 8 months. Miss Ward 
was a delegate from the National Edi- 
torial Association to the Press Congress 
of the World at Honolulu last October. 
After that, she left to visit China, Japan 
and the Philippines and spent part of 
the winter in California. 

Charles B. Welch, editor and general 
manager of the Tacoma (Wash.) News 
Tribune, accompanied by Mrs. Welch 
and their two sons, have left Tacoma 
on a motor trip south to the Mexican 
boundary. During his absence he will 
write of his motor experiences in a 
column called “Motor Peregrinations.” 

Major Lester D. Gardner, president 
of the Gardner-Moffat Company, pub- 
lishers of Aviation, the Rubber Age, and 
Tire Trade Journal, was honored by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
by election to the corporation. This 
corresponds to trustee in other colleges. 
Mr. Gardner graduated from the Insti- 
tute in 1898 and has been very active 
in Technology affairs ever since, having 
been president of the Technology Club 
of New York. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOM 


ICHARD ATWATER, editor of the 


Pillar to Post column of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, returned from his 
vacation in the Dunes. 

Hugh O’Donnell, who ‘for ten years 
conducted a newspaper in Menominee, 
Mich., before coming west, and was 
formerly editor and publisher of the 


Kooskia (Idaho) Mountaineer, has been 
commissioned registrar of the land office 
at Lewiston, Idaho. 

Byron Ford has resigned as director 
of the co-operating marketing page of 
the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader. 

John Manning, former reporter of the 
Detroit News, has joined the Detroit 
Times staff. 

Dwight Moody, of the 1922 class of 
the Columbia School of Journalism, and 
Frank Mahoney, for several years with 
the New Bedford Times, have joined the 
staff of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Evening Standard. 

Arthur F. Packard, one of the best 
known photographers in southern New 
England, has retired from business to 
join the New Bedford Standard staff 
of camera men. 

Helen Worthington, until recently so- 
ciety editor of the Jackson (Mich.) Citi- 
zen-Patriot and Karl Schweinfurth, of 
Lansing, were married in the latter city 
June 10. The bride has edited society 
pages in several Michigan cities as well 
as doing special signed feature work, 


and is an officer in the Michigan 
Woman’s Press Association and a mem- 
ber of the Business and Professional 


Women’s Club. They will live in Lans- 
ing where Mr. Schweinfurth is connected 
with the Durant Motor Corporation. 
Joseph Macqueen, who has been for 
years musical editor and book reviewer 
for the Portland Oregonian, has gone to 
Olympia, Wash., as news editor of the 
Evening Recorder. Mr. Macqueen was 
formerly connected with a Philadelphia 
newspaper. On his departure for Olym- 
pia he was entertained at luncheon by 
forty leading musicians of Portland. 
William H. Johnston, cartoonist for 
the Boston Telegram and the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, and Miss Alva 
Smith have announced their engagement. 


S. J. Leffler, formerly of the New 
York American and for the last two 
months on the New York Telegram, has 
been appointed Eastern editorial and 
business representative of the Glass 
Worker ard China. Glass Lamns_ both 
of which are published at Pittsburgh. 
He has cpened an office at 116 West 


329th street, 
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acquainted with the people and customs 
FOLKS: WORTH KNOWING | ° Canada. 

Mrs. Miriam Green Ellis, agricultural 
editor of the Edmonton (Alberta) Bul- 
letin, is on a trip up the Peace and Mac- 
Kenzie rivers as far as Fort McPher- 
farthest Northern point touched 











R. MALTON, new business manager 
e of the Toronto Globe 
Findlay, 


, In succession ti 
- senieune centiy son, the 
who resigned recently, 
will enter past by the boats of the North. 
his duties on June _Miss Harriet Ashbrook, formerly so- 
23. He isa na- “ity editor of the Lincoln Nebraska 
tive of Watford, tate, Journal, and now of the staff of 


to Wm. 


Ont., and received the Calgary Morning Albertan, has left 
his education at ‘. spend two months at her home in 
the Watford "E, Pe Neb. 

Public School be Perrin Schwartz has returned to 


and the Petrolea 
Collegiate Insti- 
tute. He entered 
the service of the 
Bank of Toronto 


Milwaukee Journal as assistant Sun- 
pe editor after spending a year on the 
copy desk of the Chicago Daily News. 

Clifford M. Bond has resigned from 
the Milwaukee Journal to join the Casp- 


at London in 1902 er (Wyo.) Daily Tribune. 

and was con- Mayor Hubert H. Peavey, editor of 

nected with that the Washburn (Wis.) News, is again 
A. R. Matton institution for a candidate for the Republican nomina- 

18 years, the last tion for Congress in the 11th district. 


five as chief supervisor at the head office Will C. Conrad, former exchange edi- 
in Toronto. For the past two years Mr. tor of the Milwaukee Journal, has started 
Malton has been associated with the ad- on a tour of Wisconsin during which 
vertising agency of McConnell & Fer- he will write a series of historical ar- 
gusson, Limited, as a director of the ticles for the Journal. 

company. Mr. Malton’s training and ex- Stuart Godwin, for many years a 
perience give him an intimate knowl- member of the Washington staff of the 
edge of business conditions and busi- old New York Sun and more recently 
ness enterprise. connected with the Haskin Syndicate, 
pe a a — has joined the Washington staff of the 


. : Cosmopolitan News Service. 

Michaet E. Hennessey, Boston news- Laurence Todd, Washington corre- 
paper man, on the Globe for some years, spondent of the Federated Press, ex- 
celebrated, with Mrs. Hennessey, last pects to leave for Europe early in the 
week their 32nd wedding anniversary. 


fall and Paul W. Hanna, former Wash- 
ington correspondent for the service, will 
return to take charge of the capital bu- 


Raymond S. Mowers, managing editor 
of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star 
has returned from a vacation spent in 


é : reau. 

New York, William Henderson, telegraph editor 
Daniel Duval, sports editor of the of the Victoria (B. C.) Daily Times, 

Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star, is Harold B. McDonald, of the staff of 

spending part of a two weeks’ vacation the Victoria Daily Colonist, and C. A. 

at the Y. M. C. A. 


physical training 
camp at Springfield, Mass. Edward 
Nowvinski is acting sports editor. National Railway system at the opening 
Miss Josephine M. Leonard has re- Of the new Jasper Park Lodge in the 
signed as assistant to the managing edi- Rocky Mountains recently. 
tor of the Schnectady (N. Y.) Union- _ Ernest LeMessurier, cartoonist for the 
Star and has joined the staff of the Vancouver (B. C.) World, has left for 
Syracuse (N. Y 


Sutherland, of the 


Vancouver Province, 
were among the 


guests of the Canadian 


Toronto, to join the staff of the Tele- 
Charles J. Hanford, who formerly %'4™- 

conducted a column in a Florida news- ; gp I — has — a 
. *,* a ,* Sf: y ry 

paper is now writing a column, “Kohn Briti 1 WI or ara (Ont.) — 

c ~ ‘ > : y . » NC 

for Komment,” for the Frederick (Md.) ritisn y ng tor the summer mont 1S. 
Daily News. Alex C. Givens, sporting editor of the 


Kingston (Ont.) British Whig, has just 
recovered from a_ serious illness and 
before assuming his regular duties is 
working on circulation. 

Frederick Moore, who as an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent was stationed 
several years in the Far East, is 
foreign counsellor to the Japanese 
getting eign Office. With Mrs. Moore 


R. W. Bentley, managing editor of the 
Tampa Tribune, has been spending two 
weeks vacation at Anna Maria Beach, 
his fishing ground. 

Franklin® Peterson, Dominion news 
editor of the London Times, is in Cal- 
gary. He is traveling through the cour 
try gathering information and 


now 
For- 
and their 














The following papers have 
signed contracts for the Haskin 


Service: 
The Canton News 
The Flint Daily Journal 


East Liverpool Review and 


Tribune 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon 
Grand Forks Herald 












































four children, he arrived in Tokyo 
early in June. 

Mrs, Charles Denny has arrived in 
Tokyo to join her husband, the newly- 
appointed Tokyo Associated Press cor- 


resp ndent. 

Glenn Babb, news editor of the Japan 
Advertiser, has returned to Tokyo after 
a vacation of four months spent in the 
United States. 


J Courtland Elliott, formerly con- 
nected with the editorial staff of the 
Kingston Whig, has returned from 
France after a year of post graduate 
study at the University of Paris. 

Oliver L. Hall, managing editor of 
the Bangor (Me.) Commercial, accom- 


panied by Mrs. Hall and their daughters, 
attended the diamond jubile convention 
of the Zeta Psi Fraternity of North 
America, at Swampscott, Mass. 

J. Lewis Milligan, Toronto journalist, 

ok been appointed editor of the Belle- 

> (Ont.) Intelligencer. Prior to his 
‘ile the staff of the Intelligencer he 
was connected with the Toronto Globe 
for eight years, and started his news- 
paper career on the old Peterboro Re- 
view. 

Charles A. Warren, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Daily News, is spending his vacation in 
Cleveland, Akron, and other northern 
Ohio points. 

Howard Weber, staff photographer of 
the Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun, 
and Miss Hazel M. Ogden were married 
in Springfield June 20. 

R. B. Vail, 
3irmingham, Ala., 
paper Union, has purchased the 
nette, (Ala.) Baldwin County 
and will take it over July 1. 
it some time ago. 


resident manager for 
of the Western News- 
Bay Mi- 

Times, 


He sold 


Miss Florentine Michaud, society editor 
of the St. Paul Daily News, has gone 
abroad for 2 months as social secretary 
to a St. Paul family and will visit Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Italy, Belgium and 
Holland. 

Archie H. Vernon, former city edi- 
tor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, and 
commander of the Minnesota department 
of the- American Legion, was nominated 
as Republican candidate for the state 
supreme court at the primary election, 

Webb Miller, Paris correspondent of 
the United Press, and Mrs. Miller were 
so proud of the fact that a boy arrived 
Wednesday that they cabled the news. 

Joseph E. Hennessy, who covers the 
Minnesota state capitol for the St. Paul 

Daily News, is taking his vacation at 
the lakes in the northern part of the 
State. 

Edgar Rogers Bean, in charge of the 
“lobster shift” of the New York Sun, 
spent a portion of his vacation in St. 
Paul and Iowa. 

Miss Mary Thompson is taking the 
place on the assistant society desk of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune re- 
cently vacated by Miss Edith McLeod, 
who is to be married in July. 

\ L. Bixby, poet, lecturer and writer, 
for 30 years a member of the editorial 
staff of the Lincohn, (Neb.) State Jour- 
nal, has been taking a Pacific coast trip. 

Herman Hunt is a new member of the 
editorial staff of the Tacoma ( Wash.) 
News-Tribune. 

H. F. Kuhn, formerly with the Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Bureau of Records in 
the police department, is now on the staff 


of the Salt Lake Telegram. 

Frank B. Constant, who years ago was 
city editor and later business manager 
of the Hutchinson (Kan.) News, visited 
Hutchinson this week. Mr. Constant 
now lives in Chicago. 

Miss Kate Webber, formerly club 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, is the 
new exchange editor. 

R. J Finegan, managing editor of 
the Chicago Evening Journal, left this 
week for his vacation. 

lames P. Bicket, news editor of the 


Chicago Evening 


1 - 
week on a 


American, was away 
vacation and will take 
the balance of his month’s leave in July. 

John Main, member of the Chicago 
Evening American’s rewrite desk, ill for 
more than two months, will return to 
his desk July 6. 





Editor 
Isabel Drummond, a member of the 
Philadelphia North American staff, has 


completed the 
versity oO! 
degree. 


law course at the Uni- 
Pe | . ae — ‘f * 
ennsylvania and received a 


Wiliam Blinn, reporter 
cago Evening American, 
26 from two weeks’ 

Miss Genevieve 
cago Tribune, is in 
weeks’ vacation. 

Howard Mann, sports editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has bought an 
$18,000 home in Lombard, III. 

Tony Andoly Dahl, news editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post, has left on 
a fishing trip in Georgian Bay. 

Frank Mailhotter is a new member on 
the Chicago Evening American’s copy 
desk. 


for the Chi- 
returned June 
vacation. 
Forbes, of 
New 


the Chi- 
York on two 


L. Kilgallen, 


: of the International 
News Service, 


returned from Herren, 
Ill., where he covered the Southern Illi- 
nois a massacre. 

H. Eldred, reporter on the Chicago 


Evening Journal, and formerly on the 
Chicago Post, has been forced to re- 
sign because of illness. 

H. H. Kinyon, for four years manag- 
ing editor of the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, 
has resigned and is now on his way 
back to the United States. Henry W. 
Kinney, who came to the staff of the 
Trans-Pacific from the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, will succeed Mr, Kinyon. 


James Harris, formerly a member of 
the Chicago Tribune’s staff, is now on 
the Long Beach (Cal.) Press. 

Randall E. Howe, editor of the Ripon 
(Wis.) Press and Miss Viola Sydow, 
were married June 19. 

Edward H. Burns is 
for the Chicago Tribune. He was a re- 
porter years ago on the old Chicago 
Record-Herald and of late years has been 
in the advertising branch of the work. 


now a reporter 


Cecil Storey, editor of the Vernon 
(Tex.) Times, is the uncontested can- 
didate for representative in the Texas 


legislature from the 111th district, 
barger and Wichita counties. 
Vincent Y. Dallman, managing editor 
of the Springfield, Illinois, State Register, 
recently made an address on journalism 


Wil- 


and reporting before several hundred 
Boy Scouts. 

Thomas Murphy, associate editor of 
the Times, in Scranton, Pa., has re- 


turned home from a visit to New York 
city. 

William R. Lynett, of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times staff, has been re-elected 
secretary-treasurer of St. Thomas Col- 





lege Alumni in that city. 
THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
LDEN W. MATHEWS, circulation 


manager of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Daily News, has resigned, effective July 
6, to join the circulation department of 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Post. Roger O. 
Dudley, for two years assistant circu- 
lation manager of the News, succeeds 
him. A farewell banquet was tendered 
to Mr. Mathews by a group of circula- 
tion department employees and carriers 
on June 21. 

Jchn Chance has joined the field staff 
of the circulation department of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Daily News. 

O. Eugene Nelson, a member of the 
advertising staff of the Lynn (Mass.) 


Telegram News, and Mrs, Nelson are 
the parents of a baby daughter, Claire 
Elinor, born June 8. 


Harold S. Croshier, of the advertising 
department of the Schenectady (N. Y.) 


Union-Star, and Miss Kathleen Drums 
of Schenectady, were recently married. 
Miss Florence Blose, formerly em- 
ployed in the business office of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Daily News, will 
become the bride of Ivan L. Long, 
cashier of The News, on July 19. 
William McCloskey, advertising sales- 


man for the Springfield (Illinois) State 


Register, has been made automobile ad 
manager, succeeding Philo Kane, who 
has entered the insurance business. 

W. E. Sherlock, in charge of country 


has been made circulati yn 
the St. Paul_Dispatch-Pio- 
succeeding E. W. White, 


circulation, 
manager of 
neer Press, 
resigned. 
Miss Grace F. Kaercher, manager and 
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1922 
RYAN GETS NEW OFFICE 


Now Assistant General Manager of 
St. Louis Star 


Tom A. Ryan’s fourteen years of serv- 
ice with the St, Louis Star have resulted 
in his appoint- 
ment to the new- 
ly created posi- 
tion of assistant 
general manager 
of that publica- 
tion. Mr. Ryan 
is also treasurer 
of the Star. He 
has filled virtual- 
ly every position 
in the business 
end of the paper, 
working himself 
up to the post of 
business manager 
and advertising 
manager, Be- 
fore joining the staff of the Star, Mr. 
Ryan was with the old St. Louis Repub- 
lic for three years. Other changes on 
the Star are the promotion of E. N. 
Giles to be advertising manager and C. J. 
Edeleman to be in charge of foreign 
advertising, 





Tom 


A. Ryan 


part owner of the Ortonville (Minn.) 
Independent, was nominated for clerk of 
the supreme court of Minnesota on the 
Republican ticket at the primary election. 

Miss Mattie Rasens, of the Chicago 
Evening Post's circulation department, 
returned after a six weeks’ visit in Cali- 
fornia, 

Charles V. Smith has become manager 
of the Crawfordsville (Ind.) Journal. 
Mr. Smith is the son of A. M. Smith, 
sole owner and proprietor of this paper. 

Paul J. Hawke, until recently eastern 
representative of the Independent and 
later advertising manager of the’ Indus- 
trial Digest, New York, has joined the 
advertising staff of Dan A. Carroll, spe- 
cial newspaper representative, New York 


and will solicit general accounts. Mr. 
Hawke started his advertising work 
with the Chicago Tribune. 

George M. Cootes, of the merchandis- 


ing department of the Kingston Whig, 
has just returned from a short vacation 


in London, Ont., and other Western On- 
tario points. 
Freddie Pense, circulation solicitor of 


the Kingston Whig is making a good 
recovery after an accident which oc- 
cured while on duty some weeks ago. 

Sherman Hill, business manager of 
the Kingston (Ont.) Standard, made a 
business trip to London, Ont., last week. 

N. L. Lucius,: of the Los Angeles 
office of the Chicago Tribune’s Pacific 
& Atlantic Picture Service, returned to 
the Coast from Chicago during the week. 

Garland Merrill, of the merchandising 
department of the Wichita Eagle, has 
returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. 

Luther Weaver, former service man 
of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
has joined Major Harrison Fuller, 
former assistant managing editor of the 
papers, and now general manager of the 
Minnesota statewide organization which 
is working to exterminate wheat rust. 

William F, Povah is now covering 
the city hall assignment for the Vic- 
toria (B. C.) Times. 

Fred Law, hotel reporter for the Van- 
couver (B. C.) World, has left for Cali- 
fornia, from where he will write special 
articles. 

P. W. Luce 
ous column of 
page of the 
under the 


is now writing a humor- 
comment on the front 
Vancouver (B. C.) World 


title “Phizz.” 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 
HOLLAND, president of the As- 


E, 


sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, this week made his first visit to 
New York headquarters of the A. A. 
C. W. since his election at Milwaukee. 


He and Sir Charles F. Higham, M, P. 
were the guests of honor at the luncheon 
June 29, of the New York Advertising 
Club. 


Ralph E. Mooney, fiction 


writer, is 


now connected with the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company’s house organ 
in St. Louis, 

E. K. Thompson has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the T. M. Sayman 
Products Company, St. Louis. 

Clinton Brown has left the St. Louis 
Times and has become a member of the 
firm of ierree-Taylor-Brown, advertis- 
ing counselors. 

Arthur J. Gaines, former treasurer of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis, has 
resigned as manager of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, to engage in simi- 
lar work in New York. 

C. B. Nichols, associated with John 
Branhan, newspaper representative in the 
Mallers building, Chicago, left for a fish- 
ing trip in Northern Wisconsin. Mr. 
Branhan is on a business trip in Ten- 
nessee. 

Miss Grace Ryerson, assistant to W. 
S. Grathwohl, Chicago newspaper rep- 
resentative, is planning for a vacation 
at Long Lake. 


George F. Rogers has become sales 


and advertising manager of the Gen- 
eral Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Los Angeles. 


Bernard H. Brunner has joined the 
All-American Investing Company, New 
York, as advertising manager, in which 
capacity he was formerly associated with 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., New York. 

Norbert A. Considine, president of the 
Paper House of Pennsylvania, Edward 
Winslow, of the William Fell Printing 
Company, of Philadelphia and Mr. Long, 
of the Eugene McGuckin Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia were recent 
visitors in Springfield ( Mass.) 





NOTES OF THE AD AGENTS 


HE Gotham Advertising Company, 
of New York, has absorbed the busi- 
ness of the Vedder Overseas Service, suc- 
cessor to the Johnston Overseas Service. 


Jerome Kircher, of the Gardner-Glen 
Suck Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
and Miss Alicia Hafner were married 
there “ers 

C. H. Giddings, formerly with farm 


paper groups and with the Mace Ad- 
vertising Agency, Peoria, IIl., has joined 
the staff of Critchfield & Co., Chicago. 

Donald B. Skinner has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Tobey Furni- 
ture Company, Chicago, and is now on 
the staff of the J. Roland Kay Company, 


Chicago. He is succeeded with the 
Tobey Furniture Company by A. E. 
Schiebel, formerly with the William H. 


Freund Company, Chicago. 

Miss E. N. Hall, formerly with the 
Dorland Agency, New York, has _ be- 
come space-buyer of the James Adver- 
tising Agency, in that city. 





GUY BARHAM BURIED 


Funeral of Publisher Who Died in 
London Held in Los Angeles 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisHer) 


Los ANGELES, Cal., June 29.—Guy Bar- 
ham, president of the Los Angeles 
Herald Publishing Company, who died 
in London June 9, was buried today and 
the city paid its tribute to his memory 
both as a distinguished citizen and friend. 

Rules on the first page of all editions 
of his paper were turned. All operations 
in the Herald plant were stopped from 
10.30 a. m. until 11 o’clock. The doors 
of the Herald were locked and telegraph 
tickers in both the United Press and In- 


ternational News Service bureau were 
stilled. ; 
Dean William MacCormack of St. 


Paul’s Pro-Cathedral conducted Episco- 
pal burial service in the First Congre- 
gational Church by arrangement with 
Dr. Carl S. Patton, the pastor, because 
St. Paul’s has been dismantled and _ the 
new edifice not yet built. 

The active pall bearers were chosen 
from among the department heads of the 
Evening Herald. They were Donald G. 
Keeler, Louis Richardson, W. J. Harri- 


son, Edwin R. Collins, Arthur Holliday, 
C. G. Cookerly, Eugene O. Menz and 


Marshall S. Culver. On the list of hon- 
orary pall bearers were the names of 
notable men of the city, the state and 
the nation 

















PAPERS BAR DETAILS 
OF TROTTER CASE 


Grand Rapids Press, Herald and News 
Refrain Until Wife Proves Sensa- 
tional Charges Against Evan- 
gelist Husband 


The Grand Rapids Press, Herald and 
News have refused to publish any of the 
details in the sensational suit brought 
by Mrs. Trotter against her husband, 
Melvin FE. Trotter, evangelist and head 
of the Grand Rapids Rescue Mission. 
Mrs, Trotter is suing for separate main- 
tenance. This decision to publish noth- 
ing more than bare announcements of 
the trial has caused general discussion 
in that city and resulted in the Grand 
Rapids Press editorially defending its 
position. 

The Press says that it will publish the 
decision of the court, but that it does 
not believe that the reputation of the 
evangelist should be destroyed if the 
charges made against him are not proven. 
It is contended by the newspaper that 
the Mission had done too valuable work 
in Grand Rapids, but holds that Mr. 
Trotter should and will be exposed if 
the court holds the charges proven. 

The Press editorial was printed after 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner had ap- 
peared in Grand Rapids featuring the 
trial and publishing a sensational depo- 
sition from a former chairman of the 
Rescue Mission Board setting forth an 
alleged confession of Mr. Trotter as to 
his relations with his secretary. This 
deposition is being published serially in 
the Herald-Examiner. Mr. Trotter, a 
former worker with Billy Sunday, first 
started his religious career in Chicago. 

Other outside newspapers are also car- 
rying accounts of the trial, while the 
Associated Press during the past week 
has also given daily accounts of the tes- 
timony. The trial is proving most sen- 
sational owing to the nature of the 
charges and the prominence of the de- 
fendant. 

Radio Agreement in Twin Cities 

The Minneapolis Tribune, the Minne- 
apolis Journal, and the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press and Dispatch, in accordance 
with the recommendation of J. A. O. 
Preus, governor of Minnesota, have 
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agreed to discontinue their individual 
radio telephone broadcasting stations in 
favor of the station of the University of 
Minnesota. This agreement was signed 
by the papers 22 after a conference be- 
tween F. E. Murphy of the Tribune, H. 
V. Jones, the Journal, and C. K, Blandin, 
the Pioneer Press and Dispatch. This 
now leaves the field clear for the state 
university. 


MERGER IN ZANESVILLE 





Evening Dispatch Sold to Signal and 
Times-Recorder Owners 


Another newspaper consolidation was 
noted this week when the Zanesville 
(Ohio) Publish- 
ing Company, 
publisher of the 
Morning ‘Times- 
Recorder, Even- 
ing Signal and 
Sunday Times- 
Signal, purchased 
the name, good- 
will, subscription 
list, advertising 
contracts and all 
assets of the Dis- 
patch Publishing 
Company, _pub- 
lisher of the 
Evening Dispatch. 
W. O. Littick is 
general manager of the purchasing com- 
pany. 

The Dispatch was started as an evening 
paper May 16, 1921, but, although it 
had built up a circulation of 5,000, had 
considerable lecal advertising, and the 
United Press and N. E. A. services, it 
was unable to reach a profitable basis 
and its owners concluded that the. city 
could not support three daily papers. 
Sale of the Dispatch, which was effected 
by Harwell & Cannon, of New York, 
leaves Dayton, with nearly 200,000 pop- 
ulation, the smallest Ohio city support- 
ing three daily newspapers. Zanesville 
has 30,000 population. 

The addition of the Dispatch circula- 
tion to that of the Signal and Times- 
Recorder is expected to make the total 
well above 30,000, which is sold to ad- 
vertisers in combination only at 7 cents 
a line. There will be no advance in 
rate. Robert E. Ward, Inc., represents 
the Signal and Times-Recorder in the 
national field. 





W. D. Litticx 











Churches 


Why shouldn’t advertising mana- 
gers lend the help of their research 
departments to the churches in order 
that they may improve their copy? 


Get Facts For | 
! | 


Where are the “prospects” —the 


33 








For years past Indiana has been 
recognized as a most profitable mar- 
ket for nationally advertised goods, 
ranging from hair pins to hay presses. 


What is true of the past is doubly 
true today. 


Not only is Indiana well balanced 
but she is “right in the heart” of 
everything, wonderfully blessed in 
location, steam, electric and water 
transportation, agriculture, steel in- 
dustry, coal mining, building and 
general manufacture. 


National advertisers should culti- 
vate intensively and immediately the 
ready, accessible and fertile field 


represented by Indiana’s three million 


prosperous people. 

You can reach them quickly and 
economically by placing your adver- 
tising with the papers listed below. 
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| 
market—of the churches which adver- ee 
tise most largely in your town? | Circulation 5,000 lines 
- , Decatur Democrat eee Cha ad a aaa (E) 3,151 .025 
Is the copy of these churches ee ee, rene ten eas rr yo lle 
a nai a | vansvilie OUFICP .ccccccsecccesesee , . 
written to reach the prospects? Help *Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette....(M) 23,528] 35 cao 10 
the churches to get full value for the a — ee Sem tees (E) er % a Os 
yne Journal-Gazette .......... . ° 
space they buy—they must have re- | *Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............ (E) 31,508 .08 
sults to justify their expenditure, just | Pe ae Renee Pana OE ae pate 1 ~~ 
», Copy will be sent | a nin ost an FIDUME ..cees . ° 
as every other advertiser. *” appro: a for a | ee 09 OT FEO TE TOT Tee pS 115,634 4 
are Agoress | | eee ee ee ee eee se 3,721 .02 
r . Herb T. Smith | 
We have two series of 10 ads each 156 “hifh “am | a a (M) | 18,191  .05 
which many papers have been glad to soetienss tSouth Bend News-Times ...... “ oe (S) 18,864 .05 
buy for use in stimulating larger re- a aoe be nan rere rrr (E&S) 16,027 .055 
"f al = erre Haute Tribune ............ E&S 22,381 .06 
sults by individual churches. *Vincennes Commercial ........... (M&S) 5,010 .025 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, April 1, 1922. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. of W. 


Epritor & PustisHer is co-operating by donating this space. 
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Their Own Newspaper 


Our readers continue because they 
get all the news daily and know just 
where to find it. 


Che 
Pittsburg Mispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 


Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 











“The Land of Opportunity for 
Newspaper Men” 


Editor & Publisher 
Classified Columns 
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& Publisher for 
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MAKERS” ONE Yen, 


This is a regular weekly department designed to answer questions, offer 
suggestions and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


end weeklies. 


r enry Beetle Hough, co-editor and publisher of the Martha’ 
Vineyard Gaszetie, will be a regular contributor, 


t your ideas on money 


making and for money saving are wanted also. For each idea published 


we will 
MONE ye, 


$1. When your idea appears clip it out and send it to the 
AVER EDITOR and payment will be made Fi a 


return mail. 


Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as possible and new to 
this department. Contributions to this department will not be returned. 


HY is it that the average country weekly 
and small city daily neglect both editorial 
and sport departments? 

There are but few papers of the country 
weekly class and the small city daily class that 
treat both of these departments as they should. 

For instance, we will discuss the editorial 
sections of the average country weekly. Too 
frequently they consist of one or two editorials, 
short or long or perhaps just of medium length 
all reprints from some big city newspaper. 
One is likely devoted to the high price of mit- 
tens in Florida. If there are two, the other 
may be devoted to the building of a bridge in 
New York City or some other metropolitan 
center far removed from the district in which 
the country weekly in question circulates. 

A bright and newsy editorial section of at 
least two columns, set in either special measure 
and in‘eight or ten point type, if there is a 
linotype machine in the office, would be of in- 
calculable benefit to the paper. If there is no 
machine, the editorials could be set to single 
column in eight or ten point Roman or Gothic. 
Above all, the editorials should not be too 
long. Perhaps the leading editorial could be a 
half column or at most a column. But as a 
rule it is not advisable to pass the three or 
four stick mark for an editorial. That is, if 
the editorial is typed to be read, 

The editorials should be breezy and there 
should be the fullest simplicity in the wording. 
There are too many embryo journalists on 
small papers who labor under the delusion that 
people want to read jaw-breaking words. In 
this connection, I am reminded of the admoni- 
tion given me by a city editor on a Boston 
paper when I was extremely young at the game. 
I had been very fond of writing my articles 
in highbrow. I mangled my poor intellect in 
thinking big words when small words would 
cross my mind. The city editor looked me 
over carefully one day after I had brought a 
story to his desk, and then looked at the copy 
I tossed to him. He said, “Say, Bill, we’re 
not advertising Webster’s dictionary on this 
paper.” 

The editorials for the country weekly and 
small city daily should have a local interest. 
It is all very well for the big city newspapers 
to devote editorial space to the activities of 
Lenine in Russia, but the small paper has a 
limited clientele, and must cater to that clien- 
tele. 

Adjoining the editorial columns it would 
also be advisable to conduct a column of humor 
of special interest to the district. Humor is 
something that appeals to every reader—even 
the perpetual grouches. 

Plate editorials should never be used. The 
editorial section should be the keynote section 
of the paper. Of what interest will plate 
editorials be to the readers? And, moreover, 
no plate editorials will have the bright and 
clean appearance of the typed editorials. 

And in the matter of sport sections. The 
average country weekly and small city daily 
carry no sport sections at all. Now, the time 
has long since gone into the discard that news 
papers underrated the attractions of the sport 
sections. Just as there are sport sections in 
the large papers there should be sport sections 
in the small papers. Even if it were but a 
quarter page, it would be attractive to the 
young men and boys particularly. Surely there 
are young men and boys in the districts cov- 
ered by the country weeklies and the small city 
dailies. 

And the sport matter should not be all re- 
print. Make at least sixty per cent of it of 
local interest, and therefore written in the 
office. Specialize on the current sports. In 
the outdoor season lay emphasis on the outdoor 
sports such as baseball, golf, football, tennis, 
running, track athletics, lacrosse, swimming, 
rowing, etc. And in the indoor season play up 
local activities in basketball, boxing, wrestling, 
pool swimming, hockey, skating, indoor baseball, 
indoor track athletics, water polo, etc. 

Surely if the publishers of small papers 
would devote more attention to editorials and 
sports there would be more progressive ap- 
pearing country weeklies and small city dailies. 
And there is no doubt the financial returns 
would not be long in proving that attention to 
editorials and sports pay and pay well—in both 
directions, circulation and advertising.—W. J. 
McN. 


If you don’t keep a clipping morgue, and 
many smaller newspapers do not, it will be 
found a helpful thing for the city editor, in 
dating up his calendar in advance to make 


notes of the date and page on which advance 
stories of events were carried. The reporter, 
when he receives an assignment, can thus refer 
readily to the previously published story and 
get his bearings from it.—R. F. 





The merchants in Prettyprairie (Kan.) have 
what they call ‘‘Bargain Day” once a month. 
A prize of $1 is offered to the farmer wife 
who brings in the most eggs that day. Another 
prize is given to the farmer who brings in the 
most chickens on that day, and so on. 

The merchants pay these prizes in merchan- 
dise, and the city paper co-operates by printing 
the prizes and the winners’ names. This stunt 
has proven to be a success and should be 
worth trying in other towns.—B. F. C 





Nearly any country publisher could secure 
more local advertising by making an_ intelli- 
gent survey of his field. Every business firm 
should be charted, showing the number in 
various lines of business, competition, possi- 
bilities of expansion of each, possible adver- 
tising appropriation and other pertinent points. 
Advertising can then be solicited from these 
firms on a business-like basis, and in many 
instances regular schedules can be prepared 
and submitted to the firms for approval.- 
ae ok 


“Favorite Recreations of Some of Our 
Folks” is a good topic for human _ interest 
stories which might be easily secured for the 
country paper and which, when published, 
would interest everyone and please the people 
about whom the stories were written. For in- 
stance, everyone in town may know that the 
Methodist minister’s favorite recreation is 
working in his garden, but this fact may never 
have been published in your paper, and be- 
cause everyone was familiar with the fact it 
would have that much more interest when pub- 
lished. And a new slant could be given to it by 
getting the minister to tell how he became inter- 
ested in gardening, what some of his outstand- 
ing successes in gardening have been, and so 
on. This sort of a series could be kept going 
indefinitely, because it would all be news, and 
it would all prove interesting all the time.— 
P. H.W. 


Night calls for doctors are much rarer in 
small towns than they are in bigger cities. 
Consequently, whenever a doctor in your town is 
called out at night, it is news. Are you print- 
ing all the news of this sort that occurs in 
your town? Find out, each week, from the 
local physicians what their night calls during 
the week havé been dnd write up the proper 
sort of news items about these calls —F. H. W. 





E. E. Brodie, publisher of the Enterprise, 
Oregon City, Ore., is now in Bancock as our 
U. S. Minister to Siam. In his absence Hal 
Hoss, secretary of the Oregon Editorial Asso- 
ciation, is in charge of the paper. 

Hal Hoss is a go-getter, and has developed 
a line of work usually overlooked by news- 
paper publishers in small communities. 

This year he has printed Annuals for the 
high schools at Oregon City, West Linn, For- 
est Grove, Woodburn, Milwaukee, Beaverton, 
Molalla, Estacada, and Canby, at prices rang- 
ing from $250 to $750. The local advertising 
carried in the Annuals reduces the cost of the 
volume to the student to $1. 

Another line of work that he has developed 
is the printing of leaflets for summer resorts. 
The result has been that during the past 
month the Oregon City Enterprise has done a 
business exceeding $10,000. All of which goes 
to show that it is not the size of the town in 
which you are located that counts but the in- 
itiative of the publisher combined with the de- 
termination to turn out nothing but high class 
work.—F. L. 


A regular department devoted to interesting 
extracts from letters received by local folks 
from former residents of your city and terri- 
tory who have moved to other cities would be 
of constant interest. Of course only the really 
vital, interesting parts of the letters should 
be quoted and, of course, the full names and 
addresses of the people sending the letters 
should be given, as well as the full names of 
the person receiving the letters and the rela- 
tionship between the two, whether father and 
son, or just friends, should be given. There 
would be plenty of this sort of stuff to be 
secured for each issue and it would be real 
news.—F. H. W. 
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Topeka 
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TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily With a General 
Kansas Circulation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 
classes of advertising, news, prestige 
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Big Circulation 
Gains That Stick! 


A Hollister Campaign will increase 
your circulation by thousands—and 
_ hold it. 


Among publishers who know are 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Washington Post, 
Los Angeles Times and many 
others. 


Now on The Louisville Herald. 
Write or wire for more facts. 





HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION - 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
300 MERRITT Bios., Los ANGeLes,CAL. 
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Waste 


Distribution before ad- 
vertising is the motto of 
the Merchandising De- 
partment of The Indian- 
apolis News. Eliminate 
the waste. 


Ghe 
Indianapolis 
News 


New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St 
Chicago Office: J. E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager. 
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| poLLAR PULLER 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but st may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 


Epitor & 


PUBLISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that 


the idea is now being used im your city does not bar it from the de 
Address your communications to the Dottar Putter Epiror. 


artment. 
hen they 


appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


Unavailable ideas will not be returned. 


HE Burlington (Ia.) Gazette 

headed “Modern Mechanical 
Makes Meat Markets More Efficient.” Read- 
ing matter and cuts were supplied by the 
makers of such apparatus who also took space, 
explaining the value to the housewife of such 
sanitary preservation of foods. 


ran a page 
Refrigeration 


Advertising of 


markets, so equipped, filled the rest of the 
page.—H. D. K. 

The Philadelphia Record publishes each 
week a very unique and interesting adver- 


tisement known as “Save Some.” This is in 
the form of a cooperative advertising campaign 
and the plan is to educate the public to the 
advantages of a savings account and to urge 
people to stop in at one of the banks or trust 
companies listed in this advertisement and open 
a savings account. The cost of this is equally 
divided among the banks and trust companies 
whose names appear in the 


advertisement.— 
G. 


As the fall moving season approaches build 
an advertising page around the rates for mov- 
ing, hints from experienced packers as to how 
to take care of household goods, show distances 
from one important point to another in 
city and give other real information. 
companies, repair men, furniture and house 
furnishing houses probably could be induced 
to go in on a page of this kind.—H. D. K 


your 
Moving 


A Bible Contest is good to run when evan- 
gelistic services are being held. 

In each advertisement conceal a Bible quota- 
tion or proverb. In a box on the page give 
the exact book, chapter and verse from which 


the quotations are taken. In each instance 
there will be only one word from the Bible 
quotation in each advertisement. Find the 


quotation by reading each advertisement care 
fully, finding the word that sounds as though 
it would be found in the quotation referred to 
in the Bible.—R. B. M 


“Know Omaha and Omaha Stores” is a gen- 
eral theme of a series of eight full-page adver- 
tisements being published in the Omaha Daily 
Bee. This series has an interest 


for every 
resident of Omaha and tributary 


territory. It 


pictures the marvelous growth of the city as 
a retail market center in unusually graphic 
manner. By photographs and historical text 


the story of the city’s present advantages as a 
trading post are told with compelling force. 
The advertisements are an unsolicited tribute 
by the Bee to the city’s retail trade. Prepa- 
ration of the copy, the engraving and all 
other work in connection with the ad, was un- 
dertaken by the various departments of the 
Bee. This would be a good advertising stunt 
for every paper in the United States.—A. R. D 





A feature page that can be run for several 
weeks is the National Advertised Products 
page. For instance, take Gold Medal Flour, 
get the wholesale distributor and all the deal 


ers handling it for ads. To make it more 
interesting give only the telephone numbers 
of the merchants and offer a sack of flour 


to the one bringing in the correct list. The 
next page can be on Royal Baking Powder or 
Campbell’s ee fact, any national known 
product.—V, B. 


How many gallons of gas a day 


How 


are sold in 


your city? many women purchasers of 
gas are there? What is the average amount 
of gas purchased by autoists at one time? 


How many out-of-the-state cars are served by 
your filling station on an average day? This 
sort of information could be easily secured 
from your gas distributing companies and gas 
filling stations, and this story would not only 
be of interest to all autoistss in your city but 
would also be a good story around which t 
center the ads of local filling stations which, 
as a rule, are not very good advertisers.— 


F. H. W 


The Fort Wayne News & Sentinel, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., recently cashed in on the popu- 
larity in radio by a unique group page of ad- 
vertisements. A number of ads were grouped 
en a page with portions of the ads printed in 
the dot and dash radio code. The letters of 
the code with the corresponding dots and 
dashes opposite them were given at the top of 
the page. Prizes amounting to $10 were of- 
fered by the paper to the person sending in 
the first correct translations of all the radio 
portions of the advertisements.—F. H. W. 


The automobile season is in full blast, 
to keep the classified columns before the 
owner is to print a license number each issue 
in the classified column, and give five gallons 
of gas free to the owner of the car bearing 
that number. Or to make it of interest to 
everybody, pick a name at random from the 
subscription list and give free theatre tickets. 
This would make them read the classified 


—V. B. N 


and 
auto 


ads. 


What is the oldest store on 
your city? What is the oldest store on Circle 
street? What is the oldest store on each of 
the other business streets in your city? Find 
out what these store are and then get special 
advertisements from them to be used in con 
nection with a story telling about earlier con 
ditions in your city. Most of the stores would 
be glad of such an opportunity for empha- 
sizing their age and long service to local cus 
tomers.—F. H. W 


Main street in 


Get up an article on “How to Keep Cool.” 
Let it consider various ways of avoiding the 
heat. You may compile a list of Dont’s such 
as: Don’t walk on the sunny side of the 
street, don’t eat meat, don’t lose your temper, 
etc. Place -this article in the middle of the 
page, and then get advertisements to surround 
it from ice dealers, electric fan dealers, sum- 
mer clothing merchants, soda water companies, 
etc, D. R 


In all small cities practically all the stores 
close on National holidays. Why not sell a 
page or two of small ads under the heading, 
‘These Stores Will Be Closed”” (name of holi- 
day) ?—G. L. K. 


When looking over old newspapers 
printing extracts, such as “25 Years 
day,” you will find many weddings. Look up 
in your city directory to find whether those 
people live in town yet. If they do, send them 
a letter of congratulation. Tell them that you 
found the record of their wedding in the paper, 
and ask if they plan to celebrate. They will be 
pleased to be remembered by the newspaper. 
Send a solicitor around to see them later, 1f 
they are not on your subscription list.—E. C. H. 


and re- 
Ago To- 





The Memphis Press is carrying each Monday 
a Pure Food page which consists of an editorial 
feature boosting the independent grocer. At 
the bottom of the page are listed 56 representa- 
tive independent grocers. It was a part of the 
contract with the grocers whose names ar 
listed at the battom of the page that they stock 
and push all products advertised on the page 
during the campaign. We then sold 13 manu 
facturers or jobbers spaces on the page. Once 
each 13 weeks each of these advertisers is given 


the large space in which to exploit his line. 
Each week the line which has the large center 
space gets window and counter display in each 
of the stores listed at the bottom of the page. 
L. Ey i. 

Get more people reading your classified col 
umns by using this idea recently tested out by 
the Springfield Republican and News, Spring- 
field, Mass. The paper arranged the stunt in 
co-operation with Riverside Park, a nearby 
pleasure resort. Readers were told to so 
through the classified columns carefully and 
look for any which in any way mentioned this 
park. On an announced day, tickets tieing up 


with each mention of the 
at the amusement resort, concealed under picnic 
tables, and, in fact, everywhere. A 
of prizes donated by the 


park, would be found 


large list 
Springfield merchants 


for the sake of the publicity value of. the stunt 
ranged from a Ford car down. Try it out. 
J. M. M. 

Too many country publishers take business 
as it comes to them, without an aggressive 
policy in regard to either advertising or sub 
scription. They solicit advertising without 
any regular policy or program, and if their 
volume of space is lower than that of their 
competitor or contemporary in another town, 


after a cursory examination, they excuse them 
selves with the thought, “Well, I’m not so bad 
off; I got nearly as much as this fellow and 
he is in a larger town,” or “he better 
field.” These publishers should their 
advertising each week and the total compared 
with the volume in other papers in the same 
territory. They should not “pat themselves on 
the back” unless their volume of space is 
equal to or exceeding that in papers published 
in towns of equal size.—N. B. S. 


has a 


measure 
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BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Again Leads All Six-Day Publications 
in United States in National 
Advertising 
In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News assumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Field 
— all papers publishing only six days per 

week. 
in 1922 the Buffalo News retains this 
leadership. 
National Advertising 1921—2,517,574 
agate lines. 
THE BUFFALO MARKET. 

The Buffalo market is a responsive market, 
an economical market, and built upon the rocks 
of sound conservative growth. 

In 1921 there were more building permits 
and more money spent for buildings of all kinds 
including factories and additions than in any 
other year of its history. 

In 1921 there were more business structures 
erected in Buffalo than in any previous year. 

It is significant to note that at the present 
time there is no retail store for rent. 

Buffalo is a. 

Buffalo is pi 

Buffalo is withstanding the onslaught of the 
reconstruction period. 

Your campaign will pay in Buffalo. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
E. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 





Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives, Mar- 
bridge Bldg., New York, N. Y.; Lytton Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill 

== 





Waterloo, lowa 


POPULATION 36,230 


Waterloo Evening Courier 


MO WATERLOO © atrontss 


A. W. Peterson, General Manager 
RATE Sc FLAT 
Representatives 

STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


The circulation figures, totaling over 
15,000, tell a wonderful story for 
Waterloo, and emphasize Waterloo as 
an important and intelligent center for 
national advertisers. The big pcint 
about this circulation of the Waterloo 
Evening Courier is the fact that it is 
absolutely steadfast—8,000 in Waterloo 
and 7,000 outside. Look up the record 
for any previous year, and see if the 
Courier’s circulation has ever slumped 
in any year, or ever increased radically. 
Just a steady increase. Careful ex- 
amination will show no trace of pre- 
miums, cut rates, or anything else that 
leads in some measure to subscribers 
taking a paper which is not their real 
choice. 














The Pilisburgh Post 


A newspaper of character, 
integrity and enterprise 
which has earned the confi- 
dence of the people of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Few Papers — (if any)— surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


























FIRST PAYMENT OF $6.66 
BRINGS 20 WAR VOLUMES 


Twenty war volumes, telling in detail the complete 
story of the World War, will be delivered to any 
address in the United States on an initial payment 
of $6.66 Twe lve monthly payments of $5.00 each 


will complete the cost of the set—$66.66 bound 
in cloth Illustrates with reproduced photographs 
of battlefield scenes, portraits of political military 
and naval leaders, cartoons, maps and facsimiles of 


important documents 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
WAR VOLUMES 
Published by 
The New York Times Company 
Times Square, New York 
Descriptive booklet on request. 
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HOLD CIVIC PRIDE CAMPAIGN 





Schenectady Union-Star Interests 


Citizens and Industries 

The Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star 
is conducting a Civic Pride campaign. 
A permanent Civic Pride organization 
for Schenectady and its environs has 
been organized. Schenectady’s industries 
are included in the scope of the or- 
ganization. Get together meetings have 
been held in the various wards of the 
city. The Union-Star conducted a con- 
test for a slogan for the campaign with 
a $25 prize. “Invest For Your Best in 
Schenectady,” was the winner. 





Gimbel Brothers Will Expand 


Gimbel Brothers, New York, will in 
1924 take over the building of Saks & 
Co., which occupies the block frontage 
on 6th Avenue from 33d to 34th streets, 
and which adjoints present Gimbel build- 
ing which fronts on 6th avenue from 32d 
to 33d streets, thus giving them two 
buildings. Isaac Gimbel, president of 
Gimbel Brothers, signed the lease which 


Editor & Publisher for 


is for 20 years and carries with it an 
aggregate rental of $8,000,000. The 
other store, Saks & Co., will move to a 
new building on 5th avenue. 





THE “AGED MAN” AND OTHER 
NONENTITIES 








(Continued from Page 27) 








tested!) of the people in the town who 
were considered to be, both by them- 
selves and the newswriters, the better 
element. Possibly she was not so much 
worse than some of the others, but she 
did not give a whoop who knew it and 
the others did. Sensitive about it, too, 
the others. It came to pass that this 
woman decided to move to another city. 
Was not driven out, you understand, 
but decided to move for business rea- 
sons. In a spirit of gentle irony the 
announcement of her departure was 
made in the paper. An old moth-eaten 
phrase was called up for the purpose— 
“Newton’s gain is old town’s loss,” and 
within thirty minutes after the paper 








SUPPLIES & 


For 


Newspaper Making 


EQUIPMENT 




















FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





For Sale 

One 8-page Double Drive Angle Bar Duplex 

2th Century Press with motor all in splen- 

did shape. Full particulars will be furnished 

n request. The Morning Commercial, Vin- 
7 





cennes, Ind. 





Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers 
and bookbinders machinery of every descrip- 
tion.. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


FOR SALE 


Two 32-page 4-plate-wide Du- 





plex “Tubular” Presses. Now 
printing the Richmond News- 
Leader. 

Also two Duplex Sextuples 
now printing the New York 
Tribune. ° 


For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 827 Tribune Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, 








A Dependable, Uniform 


DRYMAT 


Better in performance than any 
other, and ata LOWER price. 
A trial will convince you. 
Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times 


The Flexideal Company 
15 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











3 Newspaper Plant Equipments é 
Established in 1912 


July 1, 1922 


was on the street a dozen men made it 
a point to drop in at the office and 
laughingly congratulate the writer on 
having pulled a good one—haw-haw- 
haw! Two of these visitors were in 
the office when the woman herself en- 
tered. She stood for a moment, a tense 
moment, before she spoke. I thought 
she was trying to decide which one of 
several lines of unladylike talk, the 
possession of which she had dem- 
onstrated on former occasions, to use. 
I braced myself. Mentally I mapped 
out a course of progress down the press- 
room stairs and into the sweet, pure air 
of the alley. When she suddenly dipped 
a hand into her bag I almost started. 
Anything was possible—gun, knife or 
acid. I watched that hand. But when it 
came out of the bag it contained only 
a small black purse. When she opened 
the purse she smiled, smiled through a 
mist of tears (to make use of another 
old friend) from the hardest pair of 
green eyes I ever saw in a woman’s face. 


“That was mighty nice, what you said 
of me in the paper, young man,” she 
said. “It’s the first kind word I’ve had 
from anybody in this town since Gawd 
knows when.” Then she placed a five- 
dollar bill on the table, asked me to see 
that it was credited on her subscription 
account, gave me her address, and went 
out ugly and defiant as you please. You 
can’t always tell. The two men laughed 
after she had gone. I did not. But | 
gave those two birds the coldest stare 
I had in stock. There is soul even in 
news writing. The writing of even 
trifling news may be made an art. 

It is not often done, however. Per- 
haps that is the cause of all the trouble. 





Visitors Welcome by the Item 


The New Orleans Item has announced 
that visitors may go through the various 
departments daily and from 8 to 10 on 
Saturday nights. Guides are furnished 
to explain the various operations. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RATE CARD 
in effect March 11, 1922 





1. General Advertising 


» Transient rate 5Uc per agate line (minimum 


space 14 lines—1 inch). 


b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 


Full page ......... 672 agate lines $200.00 Front and back co t icati 
Half page ......:. 336“ “ 113.00 peaienereen 
Quarter page ...... 168 “ m2 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
Eighth page ....... | ~~ 35.00 


ateenth page ..... 42 “ . 


20.00 


All other positions 25% extra. 





PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLOG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 





Modern Hoe (low down) Press, 
18 pages at 30,000, printing up 
to 36 pages, with plate finishing 
machine. 
Press can be shipped and erected 
at once. 





1 Model B Intertype, 3 Linotypes 
from same plant. 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Clevelan Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis omc 
Buffalo Mi polis Winnipeg 














2. Time Contracts 


Agate 6 insertions 

a. Lines within year 
ik. eee 672 $188.00 
Half page ......... 336 100.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 56.00° 
Eighth page ....... 84 30.00° 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 18.00° 


12 insertions 26 insertions 52 insertions 
within year within year within year 
$175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
94.00 88.00 75.00 
50.00° 47.00° 44.00 
28.00° 25.00° 23.00 
15.00° 14.00° 13.00 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based on consecutive in- 


sertions within the year. 
for one insertion only. 


Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 


Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of-the 


advertiser within the twelve-month 


“Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertion 
is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement is 
to be credited on contract as but one insertion of contract space. 

c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 28 agate lines—net rate 28¢e. 


per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 


d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract, 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 





3. Classified Advertising 


4. Reading Notices—(None ) 


ee ee ae .06 a word 
PE SR cadecidsinscnciewes .06 a word S. Commissions. Allowed to recognized agen- 
Situations Wanted............ .03 a word cies on other than publishers’ advertising. 
Business Opportunities......... .06 a word 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 


except on orders from contract advertisers. 


c. No discount for frequency of insertion. 





6. TERMS 


a. All accounts payable net 30 days and subject to sight draft immediately thereafter. 

b. Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid on or before the 
tenth (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. 

c. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at the expense of the advertiser and are not sub- 


ject to cash discount. 


d. Advertising copy will be prepared by the service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


at an additional charge of 10%. 





7. Mechanical Requirements 
Column width, 13 ems. 
9 x 12 inches. 


Double center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 inches wide. 


should be 133 line screen. 


Column depth, 168 lines. Columns to page, 4. 


Size of page, 


Half tones used in advertisements 





8. Time Schedule and Miscellaneous 


cae e 


9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each week 
All copy subject to publishers’ approval. b. Forms Close Thursday. ae 
Advertisements must be in office by Wednesday P. M. for current week’s issue. 
Corrections on advertisements may be made up to Thursday, 5 P. M. 3 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not be responsible for errors in advertisements, due to 


failure to return proof in time to make corrections. , é 
f. Failure to furnish new copy on definite insertion contracts will compel use of previous 


advertisement. 


g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible to insure good 


display and position. 


All cuts should accompany copy. i. All new cuts and art work made at expense of 


advertiser. 





10. Circulation 
a. Member of A. B. C. 


b. (February 1/22) Circulation 5,007 





11. Subscription Rates—Domestic $4.00. Canada $4.50. Foreign $5.00 





12. Executive Personnel 


J. W. Ferguson, general manager; John F. Redmond, managing editor. 
eeney, advertising; Fenton Dowling, 


J. B. K 


circulation. 























Editor & Publisher for July 1, 


1922 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 

‘classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 5@ words) FREE. 





Advertising Man 


wants position on small daily. Capable of 
taking complete charge of advertising. Four 
years’ experience. University journalism 
graduate. C-704, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Man 

\ capable man, experienced as copy writer, 
salesman and advertising manager, seeks more 
dvantageous connection. Interested in posi- 
as advertising manager in medium-sized 
ty, account executive on metropolitan pa 
per or copy writer in agency. Successful 
record that will prove interesting to some ex- 
cutive. University trained, highly recom- 
mended. Position must be permanent and 
offer more than ordinary opportunity for the 
future Box C-711, Editor & Publisher. 











Auditor, Business and Office Manager 

years experience, age 35, married. Thor- 
sughly reliable Capable of assuming entire 
charge of daily. Employed; available at 
short notice. Salary secondary condition, if 

mpetence leads to recogultion and promo- 
tion. Convincing references. (C-710, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Circulation Manager 

wishes to make change after July 15th. Nine 
years’ experience, successful. Reference fur- 
nished C-706, Editor & Publisher. 


Cost Analyst, Auditor, Office Manager 


High-grade newspaper executive. After ten 
years I outgrew previous position and 
ufter one year I find that present position 
promises no definite future. Age 36, excel- 
lent business and literary education. Present 
salary $5,500. Want permanent proposition 
from well rated firm. Address C-646, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Experienced Man, 

32, wants position as news or managing editor 
in city of 25,000 to 50,000. University educa- 
tion. Capable writer, can handle men and 
make-up. At present employed on one of 
largest papers of Middle West. Desires posi- 
tion as permanent location. East or South 
preferred. Reply to Box C-705, Editor & 
Publisher. 





First Class Desk Man 


Efficient, experienced newspaper man in mar- 
ket for job as news or managing editor in 
Southwest, California preferred. Now night 
editor of paper 60,000 circulation. Best of 
references. Address C-708, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 





Foreman 


Mail room foreman, nine years experience, 
capable of handling any size mailing room 
d references. Box C-712, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





General Manager-Publisher 


Experienced and successful newspaper execu- 
tive, familiar with up-to-date advertising 
and’ circulation methods, efficiency and busi 
ness detail and proper direction of all depart- 
ments of newspaper making, seeks opportunity 
as general manager-publisher of live small 
city daily with field for expansion. Refer 
ences include leading publishers. Address C- 
714, Editor & Publisher. 





Let Me Put Punch 


ind power in your editorial page. In game 
15 years. Prefer connection with Repub- 
lican daily or weekly. Have been on papers 
with large national circulations. Age 50 
Married Health good. Available immedi 
itely. Best references. Address Geo. D. Bea- 
son, 119—15th St., N. FE., W ashington, D. G 





Girl Reporter, 

22, four years on city dailies, wants position 
as general news or special feature writer. 
Address Box C-700, Editor & Publisher. 


Thoroughly Experienced Man 

who has been editor and manager in towns 
up to 50,000 and managing editor in towns up 
to 200,000, desires to return to town of 20,000 
and up. Best recommendations. What have 
you to offer? C-689, care Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISES NEED OF DOCTORS 

















Maine Medical Association Receives 
Answers from Porto Rico 


As a result of a unique advertising 
campaign conducted by the committee of 
public relations of the Maine Medical 
\ssociation letters from doctors all over 
the country and from as far away as 
Porto Rico, making inquiries regarding 
places where they may locate in Maine 
are flooding the State. 

The committee is using as its piece de 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Afternoon Paper, 


leader in its field, circulation more than 
twenty thousand, wants real display advertis 
ing salesman. Start fifty dollars week. Ad 
dress Box C-701, care Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Advertising Manager 


One of the fastest growing dailies in New 
England desires a classified advertising man 
ager who has a “make good” record. The 
man for this position must be a first class 
salesman and be competent to take full 
charge of a classified department. This one 
of the biggest opportunities in the East. Ap- 
plications are to be made by letter, giving 
age, nationality, experience in detail, salary 
expected and references. Write Harold F. 
O'Keefe, Director of Advertising, Portland 
Press Herald, Portland, Me. 





Maybe You’re the Man, 


or you may know him. An advertising man 
with ability and energy can secure a third 
interest in a business magazine of the highest 
class that will net the right man $12,000 a 
year and give him $15,000 worth of stock- 
and a congenial life connection. An invest 
ment of $5,000 is necessary. Magazine estab 
lished over five years and has valuable 
affiliations. Seven thousand business execu 
tives to be added to list before January Ist 
Address Owner, P. O. Box 85, Times Square, 
New York 





Salesmen 

acquainted with buyers and who can obtain 
orders for sales and order books can make 
favorable commission arrangements with 
leading Chicago concern in this line. Chicago 
tg Book Co., 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
1 





Wanted: 


Capable and efficient circulation manager to 
take charge of the circ ulation of a daily and 
Sunday newspaper in an Eastern city. We 
want a man between 30 and 40 years old who 
has had experience in all branches of circula- 
tion work. A man capable of producing re 
sults in a keenly competitive field is required. 
A competent assistant who has had the re 
quired experience will be considered. State 
salary, age and experience, etc.. in first let- 
ter. A good opportunity is offered for the 
right type of circulator. Address C-702, 
Editor & Publisher. 








resistance in this work a map demon- 
strating how many towns in Maine offer 
excellent advantages for young doctors 
who want to come and settle there. A 
survey of the state a short time ago 
showed many of these small towns to be 
lamentably lacking in physicians. This 
information furnished the impetus for 
the publicity campaign for more doctors 
for Maine. 


HAD HARD TIME AT HERRIN 


Don Ewing First at Scene of Mine Strife 
in Illinois 


Illinois and Missouri newspaper men 
covering the bloody mine rioting at Har- 
rin, Ill., have been up against conditions 
that rivaled the difficulties met by writ- 
ers who covered the West Virginia mine 
fighting a few months ago. 

Newspaper men who managed to get 
into the town had to combat poor wire 
service and absolute lack of facilities 
for getting over the scene of conflict. 

Don Ewing, of the Chicago Bureau 
of the Associated Press was the first 
man into Herrin. After ten attempts 
he managed to hire a taxicab driver 
willing to drive through the mine war 
zone. Circling about in the taxi Ewing 
counted the bodies of twenty-six men 
and got the first accurate account of loss 
of life. Later he was under fire when 
he got between two opposing factions 
and was threatencd when he tried to 
give water to a dying non-union miner. 


Would Join A. B. C. 


The Enid (Okla.) Eagle has applied 
for membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 





Roto for La Presse 


La Presse, Montreal, will commence 
with its issue of June 24th, the publica- 
tion of a weekly rotogravure supplement. 


STORIES & POEMS WANTED 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 
We teach you how to write; where and when 
to sell. Publication of your work guaranteed 
by new method. Walhamore Institute, Dept 
J, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTICE a> 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 28th, 1922 
The Board of Directors bave declared a regu 
lar quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent (144%), on the preferred capital stock of 
this company, payable July 15th, 1922, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 7th, 1922 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 














WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











A. A. C. Election Methods 


Des Moines, June 23, 1922. 
fo Epitor & Pusiisuer: In your excellent 
article on page 10 of your June 10 issue you 
use the following language: 

“It was proposed also that instead of 
nominating the president and _ secretary 
treasurer trom the floor of the convention, 
these two officers be nominated by the 
joint assembly—a subsidiary body of the 
association. ‘This proposition was defeated 
and the method of electing officers remains 
unchanged.” 

This statement is incorrect. The motion to 
kill this provision in the revised constitution 
was lost. 

The original proposed change in the constitu 
tion provides that the joint assembly should 
make nominations for president and secretary- 
treasurer, but that other nominations might be 
made from the floor. This provision stands. 

Sincerely yours, 

T. W. LE QUATTE, 
Chairman Committee on Constitution and By- 

Laws. 





Originality in News 


New York, December 16, 1921. 

To Epttor & Pusiisuer: With reference 
to the article which appeared in your issue of 
December 10, in regard to the disappearance of 
originality in the American newspaper, in par- 
ticular as to “‘news’—‘“Originality in News” 
is certain to disappear as the machinery for 
obtaining news improves and increases. When 

first began to edit flimsy in 1874, the Asso- 
ciated Press covered nothing but routine mat 
ters, and its reports of an occurrence so far 
as skill in writing was concerned and impres 
sion on the reader were worthless. At the 
burial of the Unknown Soldier the report of 
the Associated Press was widely accepted by 
readers as a newspaper classic. To me it was 





the best report.made. ‘This change will go on, 

The Associafed Press can pay higher sal- 
aries, give more permanency than any one 
newspaper. In previous wars some one news- 
paper has stood at the front so conspicuously 


that its primacy was recognized. This was not 
true in the war of 1914-18. Local press asso- 
ciations each weave a finer mesh and cover a 
city, so far as the total of news is concerned, 
more closely than any single newspaper. In 
time the skill with which the news is pre 
sented in the agency will equal that of the 
newspaper. 

large amount of “originality” in giving 
news consists in g raphic | and piquant variations 
from the fact. The “rewrite man” causes 
more errors than almost any other one factor 
in newspaper service. I knew all that brilliant 
group which Dana, Lord and Doc. Wood gath 
ered and taught in the Sun forty years ago. 
Under the training of these three men who 
understood accuracy, and this was as true of 
the Washington correspondent, as I was for a 
part of this period for the Sun, these men 
were taught to be accurate as well as brilliant, 
but they started the habit of mind in the 
American newspaper which regarded it as more 
important to be felicitously readable than fas- 
tidiously accurate Jetween this tradition and 
the rewrite man the American newspaper has 
suffered. 

The steady progress, however, of all forms 
of organized news service has led steadily and 
continuously to the common supply as a whole 
of a record of news which more and more 
makes newspapers uniform and which must 
make them so. 

The practical result is that the “originality 
of a newspaper is going to depend not on the 
record of facts, which will be more and more 
alike in all newspapers able to command the 
best sources of news, but in the other 
branches of a newspaper, in its editorials, in 
its criticism, in chroniques like Mr. Broun’s 
in special articles and in all the various ways 
in which opinion is expressed, 

This is going to make the education of the 
journalist more and more important. The va 
rious news which is born every morning and 
dies every evening will be standardized. The 
treatment of aspects of this news, on the finan 
cial page, in comment, in the handling of 
events where opinion comes in to play, stage 
criticism, on social questions, and above all, on 





$10,000 


for first payment on an attrac- 
tive newspaper property Penn 
sylvania and Ohio locations pre 


ferred. Proposition X. Y. 





C. M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 














[== WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


Fe DETORIAL WRITER, 
twenty years with two 
eastern dailies of the better 
class, now available because 
of change in management. 
Broadly informed in the big 
industrial problems, particu- 
larly transportation, ‘‘Quali- 
fied to act in any capacity on 
the news or editorial end. 
Writes clearly, interestingly 
and effectively. One of the 
highest grade men in news- 
paper work.”’ Position and 
prospect more important than 
initial salary. Our No. 
2457-B. 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
THmo NaTi.Bioe.  SPRINeFiEeLo, Mass. 





Publisher-Business Manager 


Do you need a man experienced in every branch 
of newspaper work to assist you in your duties and 
to promote your newspaper? 

Applicant now employed but wishes to enter fleld 
with opportunities greater than at present afforded. 
Now completing third year as advertising executive 
on daily newspaper in 20,000 middle west city. 
Has served as city and managing editor; published 
county seat weekly for seven years; practical printer. 

Thirty-three years of age; married; college 
graduate. 

Want to make change about September 1, and 
want permanency. References willingly furnished. 

Kindly outline your proposition and make ar- 
rangements for personal interview. 

Address C-703, care Editor & Publisher. 














the editorial page, force, style, vigor, punch 
grow more and more in dispensat yle. 

Sheer newspaper ability will always count, 
ut exactly as in any form of athletics strength 
and swiftness are doubtless indispensable, but 
these "will not reach their full flower and fruit 
unless through training, so mere newspaper 
knack and nose for news will not get a man 
over without education, The difficulty with 
the newspaper today is that its management is 
so hot on making money that it is unwilling 
to pay the salaries which will command trained 
men of the first order. Salaries have advanced 
in the last ten years. In spite of this advance 
an who reads this knows of men who 
to be on newspapers doing public serv- 
are tempted from this to advertising, 
and propaganda. Said Byron: 

z e Pyrrhic dance as yet. 
Where is the Pyrrhic Phalanx gone? 

Why of the two lose the nobler and the 


} 















inlier one? 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
Director-Emeritus, 
School of Journalism, Columbia Universtiy. 
Editorial Note-—The communication pre- 


sented above was dated December 16, and 
was written following the publication of an 
rticle in Eprtor & Pustisner by Hugh Logan 
New York World, in which the author 
fault with the present method of syndi- 
news and features In a note written 
date of June 22, Dr. Williams explains 
that after writing the very interesting letter 
printed above, he mislaid it, but it is so inter- 
esting and bears out the ge neral impression of 
newspaper men that we are glad to print it 

l although the details of 





regardless of its age, 
the original article that — forth this com- 
ment have, no doubt, been forgotten by many 
of the readers. 
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A New 


ELLIS PARKER 
BUTLER 


Series 
6 . 2 4 ” 
High Spots in History 
Conspicuous historical events told in 
brief humorous rhymes with irrever- 
ently comic illustrations. 


A Genuinely New Idea 
A first publication, daily humor fea- 
ture by the author of “Pigs Is Pigs” 
is bound to be a winner. 


Territory is closing now. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 








Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Cireulation 
Builders 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








The 


Baltimore News 
has just joined us for our 
DAILY PUZZLE 
SERVICE 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








A. 


The 


Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 











“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published every Saturday in 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookou 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 

‘ each hunch published under this head 
i worked successfully 

‘ Address 

a them an 
= hunches will not be returned. 


I OVE and have a 
4 nection that does not appear on superficial 
But when love flies out the 
window, the storage company’s van backs up 
to the door Another romance in storage is 
what rental of a compartment in a _ storage 
warehouse Interview the manager of 
warehouse for unusually interest- 
housekeeping.—E. 


storage warehouses con- 


examination. 


means. 
such a some 


ing sidelights on love and 


Cc. 


Women’s ankles are getting larger 

onths of shoe styles has developed 
Acl hilles tendon. An interview with 
dealers, doctors and with flappers rounds 
an interesting local story H. B. S 


Eighteen 
low the 
shoe 


out 


What are the former newsboys of your city 
doing now? Run a story about each success 
ful one and in comjunction a story of what 


each of your present newsies hopes to be later 


in life rhis series offers a good chance to 
hammer away with the name of your paper in 
every paragraph It sticks in the memofty of 
the casual reader.—J. H. B. 


mer ay 
dabei to de 
shall species 
shall follow in 
the business world. Now is an appropriate time 
for a series of helpful articles setting forth 
advantages of various trades 
Such a series of articles will 
those have not found 


months many 
ind college are 
what work they 
ollege or what path they 


During the summer 
of high school 
cide definitely 


in at ¢ 


the comparative 


and professions. 
} 


”e appreciated by who 


themselves and who are anxious to get reliable 
vocational guidance The articles should ex 
plair such things as the duties of the work, 
opportunities, qualifications for success, range 
in salary, et The articles should not be 


in your city does not bar st 
our contributions to the Huncn Epttor. 
mail them in and receive payment by mM ... 


news ; 
Epiror & PusiisHer + iy pay $1 “for 
The fect that the hunch is not ae 


cupation in 
men 


a separate article. Representative 
in those occupations will be glad to co 
operate with you or perhaps write the entire 
articles.—D. R. 

Conduct an “Ambition Survey” 
high school students of your city. 
boy 


among the 
What is this 
graduate going to do and what is the girl 
going to take up? What profession or trade 
will enter or study for and why do they make 
that certain choice? A very interesting series 
can be worked out along these ideas.—G. S., Jr. 

How many of the leading citizens in 
town are college men? 
of them go to work? How much did they get 
at first? A story along this line would be 
particularly appropriate at this time of the 
year when so many young people are thinking 
about going to college or getting a job.—-F. 
H. W. 


your 
At what age did most 





careful in 
Tele- 
The 


which 


Are the people of 
handling library books? The Worcester 
gram ran a one-page story on vandalism. 
librarian attributed the damage to books, 
totalled over $10,000 in one year, to post-war 
Entire chapters were ripped from 
books which could not be replaced.—J. H. B. 


your city 


license. 


Everyone is interested in food. So it would 
be of interest to all your subscribers to learn 
what the favorite foods of some of your leading 
citizens are. Does the president of the First 
National Bank like pork chops better than any 
other kind of food? Is the president of the 
Women’s Club League in your city partial to 
potato Information of this sort could 
be easily and with it should be pre- 
sented some of the favorite recipes of leading 


citizens. F. H. W. 


salad ? 
secured 





CONVENIENT FORM BIOGRAPHY NOTICE 


general, but should carefully analyze each oc 
Full name 
Single = Married Widowed Divorces 
Place of Birth ; i ode Yo tie i 
Place of death - ” ~ Heur 
Married to 
Children (Married Names) 


Brothers and Gisters 


if fore oty a soldier, what division and war 
What school attended 

Member aod church 

Held what anti c “offi ce 

How tong | in State 

How tong in U S. if foreign born 
Name of Father j 
Last orupet on (profession, trade. industry) 
Previous occupation ; 


Date of Funeral 


Minister 

Special “Music 

Cause of death 

Remarke: i ot ee 


Revort furnished by 





te Republican-Leader, Marton, IIL 


Residence 








Date of Birth 
Date of Death 
Where and When 


Residence 


Residence 


When Discharged Pank 


Member of societies 
When Politics 


How long in county 





Place 


Cemetery 


Pallbearers 


Physi cian (last) 




















The Marion (Ill.) Daily Republican uses the above obituary form which is 


tablet form to all local undertakers. 


is furnished i 
The undertakers obtain the data for the family sha 


for their record and thus the paper obtains its information with less effort and without 


duplication of calls. 


We call it “biography form” and use it for all politicians and other 


prominent persons, filing the same in our “morgue” after it has been dated.—OP. 


106 Different 
Newspapers of 
U. S. & Canada 
Are Now Using 


The Beck Comic Cartoons 


“Gas Buggies’’ 
(Daily) 
“Down the Road’”’ 
(Sundays or Saturdays) 


IF YOUR TERRITORY 
IS OPEN TELE- 
GRAPH FOR TERMS 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, 


150 NASSAU ST. 


Jr., Gen’l Mer. 
NEW YORK 





The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, 

desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 














NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 


Zi Spruce St., New York 














America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 
You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
businese-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


“Attleboro Sun .. .--(E) 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser(S) 
Boston Globe ......... (M&E) 
Boston Globe ............. (S) 
NEY NE ac cvsnccccees (M) 
Meet FURS cc ccsccceccccs (S) 
Boston Telegram ...... (E) 
Boston Transcript ...... (E) 
*Fall River Herald....... (E) 
*Fitchburg Sentinel .. (E) 
*Haverhill Gazette .......(E) 
*Lynn Item ....... (E) 


*Lynn Telegram News. (E&S) 


Lowell Courier-Citizen 
and Evening Leader(M&E) 
*New Bedford Standard-Mer- 
OUT tecaciaccinesaci (M&E) 
“New Bedford Sunday — 


Pittsfield Eagle .......... (E) 
*Salem News ..... ines ae 
“Worcester Telegram-Gazette 

(M&E) 


“Worcester Sunday hor 
(S) 


MAINE—Population, 766,614 


Bangor Daily Commercial(E) 
*Portland Press Herald (M&S) 
*Portland Express ........ (E) 
*Portland Telegram ......(S) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 


Keene Sentinel .......... (E) 
Manchester Union-Leader 
(M&E) 


RHODE ISLAND—Population 604,397 


Newport Daily News....(E) 
Pawtucket Times ........ (E) 
Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times 

CRaeMED ccccceccescccces (E) 
*Providence Bulletin ..... (E) 
Providence Journal .....(M) 
*Providence Journal ...... (S) 
“Providence Tribune ..... (E) 
*Woonsocket Call .........(E) 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


*Barre Times . ooo CD 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. 
(E) 


Burlington Daily News...(E) 

“Burlington Free Press..(M) 

St. Toh = y rm L.4 2 
Record jiwadeussses se 





CONNECTICUT—Population, 


“Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


(E&M) 
Bridgeport Post ......... (S) 
“Hartford Courant ....... (D) 
Hartford Courant ........ (s) 
*Hartford Times .......... (E) 
New Haven Register. (E&S) 
*New London Day........ (E) 
Norwich Bulletin ....... (M) 


*Norwalk Hour ............ (E) 
*Stamford Advocate ..... (E) 


Circu- 2,500 
lation lines 
4,968 6275 
416,358 5S 
284,724 AS 
322,907 5S 
380,796 68 
401,797 5S 
145,113 2 
38,443 2 
12,905 83S 
10,739 . 
15,425 05S 
16,273 x] 
16,886 4S 
20,419 06 
30,659 a 
24,853 47 
15,845 835 
2,023 A] 
74,394 A 
42,741 18 
14,469 05 
19,291 7 
25,424 1 
25,966 
3,312 43 
28,649 10 
6,171 835 
24,063 a7 
2,478 621429 
59,767 135 
30,662 08 
54,629 12 
22,501 lo 
13,024 “4 
6.644 03 
3,016 03 
7,001 04 
11,108 5 
3,124 025 
1,380,631 
43,033 14S 
18,395 08S 
23,780 08 
48,606 16 
4,077 12 
32,537 x) 
10,325 06 
11,629 A] 
4,594 428 
8,254 7S 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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NEW ENGLAND 








Has 40% of the 


Nation’s Savings Deposits 


With seven and a half per cent of 
the population of the United States 
and forty per cent of the savings, the 








New England territory offers the 
oreatest of all markets. 


It must also be remembered that 
New England’s population is chiefly 
urban—85 per cent live in cities, 
where there is a freer spending of 
money. 


New England people, accustomed 
to buying advertised commodities 
which appeal to them, cannot be 
reached except through newspaper 





advertising. 





These papers will introduce you 
to the right people. 
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CAREFUL study of results | 
from various advertising | 
campaigns over a long period | 
of years would seem to prove | 
| conclusively that most satisfactory | 
| and profitable returns come to the 
| concern which is ultra-conservative 
| in the representations it makes re- 
| garding the merit and value of its 
|| goods. 


| There are those who still look 
} upon advertising space as a mere 
| device to lure women into dry goods | 
| stores and specialty shops or to | 
produce leads for intensive sales- | 
manship. But the real big fellows 
in business to-day are big because | 
they have built up a prestige for 
fair play, honest goods, genuine 
values and real sales. 

There are stores which do the 
biggest and most profitable business 
on the besis of 2 per cent. for ad- 
vertising, while there are others who 
hold a lesser degree of public con- | 
fidence and often spend up to 10 | 
per cent. for advertising. 


Those who use advertising as a 
vehicle for matching their cupidity 
against the judgment of women 
crowding a counter for bargains lose 
most of the cumulative value rep- 

| resented in advertising. 
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Space-Buyers’ Chart and Market Survey of the | 


STATE OF TENNESSEE | 
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TENNESSEE A LEADER IN MINERALS OF WEALTH 


More Than Forty Different Minerals of Economic Value Are Found in Commercial Quantities Within 
State—Diversified Framing Has Brought Agricultural Bounty 


66 AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE,” 
has been the motto of the state of 
Tennessee since 1797. How truly she 
has worked for more than a century to 
make that motto something real is dis- 
closed in her farm property values of 
more than a billion dollars, and manu- 
factured product value of nearly $600,- 
000,000, and a mineral wealth that brings 
more than $35,000,000 to her every year. 
Tennessee 
touches eight other 








of the great campaign for diversified crops 
that has met with success, cotton con- 
tinues the first crop of the Mississippi 
River district. 

The cotton of the uplands of Tennes- 
see is considered the highest grade in the 
world. More than 700,000 acres are 
planted each year and the average an- 
nual crop is nearly 300,000 bales. The 
very fact that a crop of wheat and crop 


of corn may be harvested from the same 
land the same year, has made them favor- 
ite leading crops with many of the farm- 
ers of the state, with an annual produc- 
tion of more than 90,000,000 bushels of 
corn, placing the state in the 12th place 
in the Union in this production. An 
annual production of more than 7,000,000 
bushels of wheat takes Tennessee out of 
the line of “‘cotton states,” and makes 


her a general agriculture state of frst 
importance in feeding the nation. 
The total annual value of all principal 


crops of Tennessee is more than $243, 
000,000, giving that state 21st rank in the 

Union. ‘ i 
Tennessee occupies an enviat ble position 
as a producer of high grade tobacco for 
the best markets of the world. Her rapid 
strides forward in tobacco culture have 
occurred in the last 





states and it is 
claimed that she 
possesses the com- 
bined attractions of 
all of them. The 
state has a popula- 
tion of 2,337,885 
and a land area of 
42,022 square miles. 
The greatest length 
of the state from 
east to west is 
432 miles and 
greatest breadth 
100 miles. The 
climate is generally 
healthful, winters 
are short, and rain- 
fall sufficient in all 
places, giving ag- 
riculture a place of 
first importance in 
state wealth. 

The soil of the 
state is extremely 
fertile. In the 
west, corn and cot- 
ton are the lead- 
ing crops, in the 
middle section, 
grain, tobacco and 
cotton. In the 
east the valley land 
produces corn, cot- 
ton, apples, peaches 
and small fruits in 
great abundance, as 
well as winter 
wheat. 

Tennessee 
long been known 
as a cotton state, 
the section west of 
the Tennessee river 
being devoted 
largely to its 
production. It is 
one of the staple 
Products of the 
State and a yield of 
quality is generally 
Produced in the 
counties bordering 
on the Mississippi 
River. In the face 





has 


Photo by 


Ewing 


Galloway 





The capitol of the state of Tennessee is sheltered from the busy world by bowers of green that bespeak the agricultural possibilities and 
wealth of a great commonwealth. Administration of her highways and institutions of public education have been greatly centralized here in 
recent years, with the result that rapid strides are being made A 3 these two government activities that are so necessary to progress. 
state highway program alone that will link every city, town and village calls for an expenditure totaling $95,000,000. 


25 years, and to- 
day she occupies 
fourth position 
among the states 
with an annual 
crop of more than 
85,000,000 pounds. 
In the north mid 
dle section of the 
state is located the 


great cark-tobacco 
district that has 
made both that 


state and Kentucky 
famous, while in 
the east the grow- 
ing Burley tobacco 
has become one of 


the leading in- 
dustries. 
The other prin- 


cipal crops of Ten- 
nessee include oats, 
annual crop. of 
more than 8,000,000 
bushels; potatoes, 
of which two 
crops can be 
raised from the 
land in the same 
year in many sec- 
ions exceeds 3,000,- 
000 bushels annual- 
ly; sorghum syrup, 
which totals near 
ly 2,000,000 gallons 
a year, and sweet 
potatoes of which 
the state produces 
more than 4,500,- 
100 bushels annual 
lv, and rye exceeds 
300.000 bushels an- 
nually. 

Hogs are an im- 
portant product of 
every section of 
the state and poul 
try raising is gen 
eral, Considerable 
attention is giyen 
to market garden 
ing. Early vege- 
tables are shipped 

(Continued on 

page IV) 
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Population 
ee RMS oc Kb eSakmee CARRERAS ERROR ae 131,105 
SPREE) ixv-ie kets Bis Sass Ss Aloo A hoo 162,351 
A. B. C. City JiiGd ae ete tens aee 162,351 
A. B.C. City and Subur rban- cies hele thous bear oe 625,000 
Chamber of Cree Te, os 6 ecackeesdd > se 162,351 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban 350,000 
Native Whites 51% Industrial workers... 10% 
INGIIOCR Sc sicwakeanc 37% English reading ... 94% 
Foreign born ...... 12% Home owners (Fami 
a eee 3,200 lies) vaste n See 
Banks 
Savings .... ote Resources ..... $7,737,176 
Trust ( ompanies inveeeee Resources .... 82,374,117 
eae ee 4 Resources .... 19,277,651 
Schools 
Public Grade ..... 38 Pupils 24,449 
EE bia a's Osho s woth 4 Pupils 3,467 
Parochial ...... 12 PEO” Kav ecoseces 3,700 
Colleges, 3 Depts. ‘of ‘U ni- 
versity of Tennessce. 
Theatres 


Legitimate, 2; burlesque, —; moving pictures, 28; vaude 


ville, 1; motion picture and vaudeville, 4; miscellaneous, 
three largest seat 3,190, 2,700, 2,500 persons; average 
number of seats, 2,500 large, 350 small; total number of 
seats, 16,800 


Location 
Situated on the Mississippi River, Memphis receives and 
distributes a large tonnage by water. The city is served 
hy ten trunk lines. six coming from the Fast and four 
from the South and West. The railroads and river traffic 
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> 
makes Memphis an ideal shipping center for the entire 
Middle South. 
Principal Industries 
Merchandising both wholesale and retail is the leading 
business of Memphis. The principal industries include 
automobile wheels and bodies, sash and doors, cars. 
veneers, cooperage, cotton, cotton seed and cottcn seed 
products, stock food products, brooms, mule and _ live 
stock market, drugs, oil refining, cotton bags, burlap, 
flour, steel and iron vigg wom freight cars, cereals, meat 
packing, crackers, twine, hardwood flooring, bags. 


Special Information 
Memphis is the greatest inland cotton market in the 


world. Upward to nearly a million bales being sold an- 
nually. There are 13 cotton seed oil mills with an out- 
put of 10,000,000 yearly. It is an important drug center. 
1500 are employed in the manufacture of automobile 
wheels, 3,000 engaged in the manufacture of automobile 
bodies. The yearly output of lumber and forest products 


is estimated at $50,000,000. 

Memphis is an important educational center with many 
private schools and colleges. The university of Tennessee 
maintains its college of Dentistry, College of Medicine and 
School of Pharmacy here. The Christian Brothers’ Col- 
lege, the University of Memphis, the University of West 
Tennessee, the West Tennessee State Normal School and 
three business colleges are situated here, 


Churches 
120 Baptist, 11 Catholic, 8 Christian, 
tist, 1 Church of Christ, 2 Congregational, 10 Episcopal, 2 
Cumberland Presbyterian, 1 Greek, 5 Hebrew, 2 Lutheran, 
2 Holiness, 21 Methodist Episcopal, 23 Methodist Episcopal 
South, 2 Pentacostal, 17 Presbyterian, 1 Spiritualist, 1 
Unitarian, 8 miscellaneous. 


1 Christian Scien- 


are Greenwood, Miss., 








1.922 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


City Classed as Trading and Railroad and Cot- 
ton Center 





Suburban and Farm Residents 


The rich delta of the Mississippi_finds a market for its 
farm products and live stock in Mem his and the city 
enjoys the retail and wholesale trade oth from Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas. The towns surrounding Mera 

7,793; Clarksdale, Miss. 
Jonesboro, Ark., 9,384; Forest City, Ark., 3,377; Wynne, 





2,933; Marianna, Ark., 5,074; Brownsville, 3. 062; Coving- 
ton, 3 ,410; Jackson, 18, 860. 
Wholesale Houses 

ee ene ae 3 PP ere eee 3 
NOR. Sa tausvon be 27 PN, secasvevetsmas 12 
MNS cttbencontaceers 15 BORABOR = cece scccece 14 
ER rer ee 12 Auto Accessories ..... 7 
POND. cvaienedecs 9 RP 565000 cs ecass 39 
Furriers ee) MOCO eee 3 
OOS seas Confectioners 7 
Dry Good 14 ee ere Serer 13 
Flour Merchandise Brokers... 35 
Hats" OnG CaG8, 6:20:66 > ea rer 10 


Retail Section 


The retail sections include many varieties of shops and 
stores. The large business from the surrounding ter- 
ritory contributes largely to these stores. The retail 
sections take in 42 blocks in the center of the city. The 
leading business streets are Front, Main, Second, Jeffer- 
son, Court, Madison, Monroe, Union & Beal. 


Residential Features 
Mostly one-family houses with modern improvements. 
There are five apartments. The business section contains 
many large office buildings. There are 35,295 dwellings. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto (Passenger) 52 Confectioners ... 57 Florists 

Auto (Truck) .. 27 Delicatessen .... 8 Fruits 

Auto (Tires) Ags. 41 Dressmakers .... 40 Furniture 

Auto (Parts) Ags. 64. Druggists .......110 Furriers .. 
ee Pee 34 ry Goods ......129 yarages 

Cigar Stores. 33 Department Stores 8 Grocers eae 
Cloaks and Suits. 5 Electrical ....... 17. Hardware 
COONS: sccnve 43 


14. Hats and Caps S Optieions ..cvces 28 

ovegese OS) SOUCY osssvces C2 “GES: 6x5) 20 
- 66 Ladies’ Ta‘lors... 21 TD Sn be cea es 6 

.. 4 Meat Markets...114 Restaurants ..... 195 

. 48 Men’s Furnishing. 27 Shoe Dealers .... 38 

.799 Merchant Tailors. 6 Sporting Goods... 4 
calcite 23 Milliners ....... 24 Stationers ...... 4 


Trading Area 


The trading area extends south on both banks of the 
Mississippi, taking in the rich delta farming sections in 
Arkansas and Mississippi, and southwestern Tennessee. It 
extends North to Covington, Tenn., East to Brownsville, 
Tenn., Southeast to Helena and South to Greenwood, Miss. 





NOTE. 


Facts and figures were secured from Mark Fenton, manager of Chamber of Commerce; G. 
secreiary Roard of Education, banks and business men 


W. Garner, 
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Commercial Appeal (Morn.) (Sun.) 
News Scimitar (Eve.) (Sun.) 


Newspapers 
Sind Press (Eve.) 











Memphis Commercial Appeal 


“ The South’s Greatest Newspaper ” 


It prints more news, more features, more advertising, 
all kinds, has more circulation, and the knowing ones 
say more editorial influence than any other news- 
paper in its section, and clearly ranks with the leaders 


of the world. 


sections. 





One of the really great institutions of the country. 
Goes into nineteen of every twenty homes of Mem- 
phis and vicinity. 
vertising medium in one of America’s richest 


A marvellously resultful ad- 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL during the month of April carried a total 


of 82,425 inches of advertising. 
total of 67,846 inches. 


14,579 inches. 


The two other papers combined carried a 


The Commercial Appeal led their combined total by 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL has both quantity and quality circulation. 
Total paid circulation during April—Daily 85,199, Sunday 113,558. 


A Rich Field — 





Of Splendid Opportunity — Thoroughly Covered 





THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 


City Classed as Industrial, Mercantile and 
Shipping Center 




















Population } Location | Churches 
. hacia : 74 Baptist, 7 Catholic, 36 Christian, 2 Christian Science 
Ee bWagths cee he's ax neq ee Nashville is situated on the following trunk lines, the a » # Nathalie, 50 Ted nee, 
RRR SG ct Ae ’* 418'343 | Louisville and Nashville, the Nashville, Chattanooga & | 3 Congregational, 7 Episcopal, 3 Hebrew, 4 Interdenomina 
A. ae PORES eee rae 118,343 St. Louis and the Tennessee Central. It is a mercantile nor. —— 24 —— weer 39 Retote 
A. B. C, Cit uburban ..............-.- 650,000 | distributing center for Middle Tennessee. It is 151 miles | GP'scopal rk LS 5 Se ae Sceuyteriae, 
Chamber of fowl ‘City. g6ecesceccecveens SERRE from Chattanooga and 162 miles from Memphis, 185 from Cumberland Presbyterian, 14 of varied denominations. 
GS ff & Cit EE Ah OR as A 225,000 Louisville, Ky., 134 from Birmingham, 111 from Knoxville. : 
6s ney, Sy ee See There are interurban lines: Franklin, about 19, and to | Suburban and Farm Residents 
Native Whites....... 68% Industrial workers .. 20% | Gallatin, 30 miles. Surrounding Nashville are many farming sections and a 
eS 30% English reading .... 92% sizable towns pane aan ore Franklin 3,123, Columbia 
Foreign born ...... 2% Home owners (Fami- Principal Industries |} 5,526, Springfield 3,860, Murphyboro 5,367, Shelbyville 
ere are 9,250 Me aes eubdrcnns 30,220 P - } 2,912, Wartrace 619, Bellbuckle 471, Lebanon 4,084, Gal- 
Hardwood and products, wheat grinding and flour latin 2,757. 
mixing, printing, hosiery, overalls and work shirts, chem- 7 
Banks icals for fertilizers and phosphates, live stock, dairying, Wholesale Houses 
farming, stores, hardware, brick for building purposes, Geesscies .....2..... 22 Furniture .... : 1 
Trust Companies...... 7 - Resources ... $27,200,904 soft collars, box factories, cotton bags, shoes. DOME. c csdvcekkevaec’. Ue Hardware .. g : 
earra S 4 Resources ... 54,298,955 a > p Fruits Pt ae, Prodwee ..ccccces 16 
nates? Fo 2 Resources ... 4,907,515 Special Information Electric supplies. . 13 Bete occc cess. 8 
: Notions er & Chemicals ...... l 
The 9,000 students make Nashville the leading educa- ena Pehla Comtalvicmaes 2 
Schools tional center of the South. These students come from Dry Goods .. d 12 lewelers ....... ; { 
all points of the compass and contribute largely to the Tobacco Peay ae Stationers P . 
Public Grade ........ 35 ee 17,202 | stores of Nashville and are an important factor as a | [rugs , 
| eae pia 2 Pupils Piacs dank 2241 purchasing unit. 
Private Schools ..... 47 a ; 30,000,000 pounds of coffee roasted here yearly. | Retail Section 
Business Colleges . 3 Nashville has the largest selfrising flour market in the ? : : , 
nts world with six mills. The printing business of Nashville rhe retail section has shops and stores of the widest 
Vanderbilt University, Geo. Peabody, School for Teachers, employs 1,271 persons with $6,000,000 output yearly and variety from the large department stores to small special- 
Fis University, Maharry Medical, Ward-Belmont, $1,650,009 annual payroll, 6 hosiery mills manufacture for ties shop. It extends on Fourth Ave., Church St., Fifth 
Southern Y. M. c A. College. domestic and export trade, $16,200,000 invested assets in Ave., Union St., Sixth Ave., Third Ave. This section in 
institution for higher education with a non-resident student cludes the leading hotels and theatres. 
body of 9,000. 3 plants manufacturing commercial fer- Resid ial F 
Theatres tilizers. $75,000,000 worth of live stock are sold through estdentia eatures 
the Nashville stock yards. 3,500,000 pounds are sold | Nashville has 24,992 dwellings for its 30,220 families. ‘ 
Legitimate 1, Moving Pictures 26, Vaudeville 1, Aver- here annually. The dairy business is enjoying a very The houses are mostly of the one-family style. There is 
age No. Seats 1,200, Total No. Seats 12,200. rapid growth. no tenement or slum section 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products F 
Auto (Passengers) 32 Confectioners .... 22 er yy Serer er B — and Caps... a seine Bass eees 13 Trading Area . 
Auto (Truck). 18 Delicatessen ..... — RUNS cccccscens 36 GURY nccccsces St otographers ... 18 +, . : : ‘ar , 
Auto (Tires) Agy 27 Dressmakers .... 24 Furniture ....... 42 Ladies’ Tailors... 19 Pianos .......... 8 The trading rea covers the rich farming section of 
Auto (Parts) Agys 110 5 saeco Pe oe Te. Bee Sascvvecs 2 Meat Markets.... 76 Restaurants ..... 114| Middle Tennessee on the North; it extends to Guthrie, ‘ 
Bakers .........- 20 Dry Goods.... 68 Garages ......... 22 Men’s Furnishings 8 Shoe Dealers... 24) Ky.; on the West to Waverly; on the South to Pulaski, 
Cigar Stores...... 22 Department Stores 5 Grocers ........-. 609 Merchant Tailors. 7 Sporting Goods... 3 iiik “Gen <a Daa: ts Casha 
Cloaks and Suits. 1 Electrical ....... 7 Hardware ....... 16 RMS c ccciccs 25. Seatiowers 2.2... 8] ° - ie sccm b 
CED Acacenes 46 





Newspapers 
Banner (Eve.) (Sun.) 
Tennesseean (Eve.) (Mor.) (Sun.) 


NOTE Facts and figures were secured from W. R. Manier, Secretary of Chamber of Commerce, banks, stores 
and business men. 














The South’s Leading Newspaper 


Average Daily and Sunday Circulation 49,530 





——————————————— 


The Nashville Banner for more than a quarter of a century has 
been first in Circulation, Advertising and Influence and is the only 
Nashville daily that publishes a detailed statement of circulation. 


During the year 1921 the Banner published over a million six hundred thousand lines more of: 
Advertising than its morning contemporary—The Reason Being: 





Circulation—Cleanliness—Character | 
The Nashville Banner Leads | 


“Every Day and Sunday Too” 


National Advertising Special Representatives: 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
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PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS OF TENNESSEE WHERE 
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TENNESSEE A LEADER IN 
ee DAILY NEWSPAPERS OF TENNESSEE | 
(Continued from page 1) 
Chattanooga News (EB) Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
se j Tienes ate S) (M & S) 
in large quantities to he rich markets of ; pvt ; ; News (EB) 
the north, where they bring the highest Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle (E) ; Sentinel (E .{ S) 
prices and add gre atly to the wealth of Columbia Herald (E) Memphis Commercial Ye $) 
the people of Tennessee, it being claimed Greeneville Democrat-Sun (£) News-S cimitar (BE) 
that some of the truck farmers have Jackson Sun Cf $} : Press (BE) 
. . Morristown Mail (EB) 
cleared as high as $500 per acre on their Johnson City Chrcnicle (M & S) Nashville Banner (E & S) 
lands by following this method of early Staff (E & S) Tennesseean (M E S) 
marketing. 
The long outdoor grazing season that 
prevails generally throughout the state 
has made stock raising and all its . “a . ie. 
branches a business that has come rap- total of more than a million bushels. played an important part in its progress 


idly to the fore in recent years. 

It is not generally known, but never- 
theless a fact, that the Tennessee blue 
grass sections are the equal of those of 
any other state. 

In considering the farming wealth of 
Tennessee, the lowly peanut should not 
be forgotten. The soil along the Ten- 
nessee river is particularly adapted to 
the profitable production of peanuts and 
the crop for the state exceeds 250,000 
bushels. annually; average number of 
acres planted to peanuts is about 8,000, 
average number of bushels per acre is 
325. There have been years when the 
acreage and production have been greatly 
in excess of these crop figures, in some 
instances the annual crop reached a 


Wide awake to the importance of good 
roads to successful agriculture, Tennessee 
is now working upon a system of good 
roads that calls for 1,512 miles of per- 


manent type construction, 18 or more 
feet in width, to cost on an average of 
$30,000 a mile, and 2,526 miles of sec- 
ondary roads to cost on an average of 


$20,000 a mile. When this system is com- 
pleted Tennessee will have 4,038 miles 
of highly improved highway, costing 
$95,000,000, and covering the entire state 
completely, linking all important centers 
and giving easy transportation to the best 

markets of the north and south. 

The transportation facilities of Ten- 
nessee lend themselves to an easy devel- 
opment of the state’s resources and have 


in recent years. 
The state has more than 4.000 miles of 
railroads and all its principal cities have 
the advantage of water transportation, 
which, with its cheap freight rates, has 
been largely responsible for the rich de- 
velopment of Tennessee's industries. The 
Mississippi flows along the west border 
of the state and the Tennessee to the east 
and central part of the state. The rivers 
of Tennessee are navigable for a total 
of about 1,400 miles. e 
Tennessee boasts of more than 4,500 
manufacturing establishments that em- 
ploy more than 100,000 people. Capital 
investment in these establishments is 
more than $400,000,000 and the manufac- 
turing products have an annual value in 





Photo by Ewing Galloway 


The cities of Tennessee are modern and 
progressive and have all the attractions of the 
hustling trade centers of the north. Here we 
have a typical street scene in the business 
section of a Tennessee trade center. 


wealth from the state of $556,- 


253,000. 

When we compare these figures with 
the government figures of 1909, -which 
show a value of manufactured goods in 


return 
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that year of $180,000,000, with a net value 
outside the cost of materials of $76,000,- 
000, and a total of 73,000 wage earners, 
we get some idea of the rapid progress 
that has been made in industrial develop- 
ment of the state in the last few years. 
Lumbering is probably the principal in- 
dustry of the state, hardwood timber 
being one of the principal natural re- 
sources of Tennessee. Nearly one-third 
of the state’s land area is under forests 


me 


and more than $25,000,000 is invested in 
various branches of the lumber industry. 
The annual cut is more than 630,000,000 
board feet. 

It is when we come to consideration 
of the mineral resources of Tennessee 
that there is a full realization of the im- 
mense wealth of this state which guaran 
tees to her people a buying power and 
economic independence that is unequaled 
by any other state in the south. More 
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This is not one of the standing structures of ancient Greece, but modern Tennessee. It 
stands for art as this does, as well as trade and commerce 














Photo by Ewing Galloway 


The waterways have played an important part in the industrial development of Tennessee. 
All the important cities of the state can boast of water transportation and with its cheaper 
freight rates it spells prosperity. More than 1,400 miles of the waterways within the state 
are navigable. 


than 40 different minerals of economic Tennessee stands second among all 
value are found in commercial quanti- states in the Union in the production of 
ties within the borders of the state. It phosphate rock and there is a zine pro- 
is doubtful if any other state inthe Union duction that is growing with rapid 
has such diversified resources. strides. Marble of the rarest kind is 


Coal ranks first. The value of the 
mine tonnage in 1920 was $25,618,545. 
The coal fields of the state have an area 
of 4,400 square miles. Iron ore is also 
found in abundance, and it will probably 
surprise many to learn that the copper 
production of the state amounts to about 


15,000,000 pounds annually. 


found in every one of the great divisions 
of the state, east, middle and west. 
Other minerals that add annually to 
the wealth of her people include lime- 
stone, natural gas, gold, lead, petroleum, 
etc. There is also an abundance of fire 
and potters’ clay of the finest quality and 
(Continued on page VIII) 
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— SPACE BUYERS CHART =~ 


Population 

SAD COMED oie is ccavececevnsccescdberesentees 36,346 
RD. nob cancun ede epbs ea ceaseseesbueeoe 77,818 
i a, 8 ee ny et et 77,818 
A. B.C. City and Suburban .......ccccscceece 450,000 
Board of Commerce, CAV nes 4005 dutOsenee eosin 77,818 
C. of Commerce, City and Sub............0e200% 106,000 
Native. Whites...... 85.3% Industrial workers.. 22% 
eS ea 13.4% English reading - 93.1% 
Foreign born ..... 1.3% Home owners (Fami- 
Students cosston meee GRD) % dca6seke nO 17,494 
Summer residents, 22 mountain resorts in this vicinity. 
Banks 
ree oy ae 1 Resources ..... $2,586,306 
Trust Companies...... 3 Resources 6,042,895 
ea err 6 Resources .... 29,579,602 

Schools 
Public Grade ........ 36 UE © vans ainda ns. ¥< 14,730 
rer cere 3 PN loon k aes ere 2,310 


University of Tennessee, 2,900, of which 330 are women. 


Theatres 


Legitimate, 1; Moving Picture, 4; Stock, 


1; average 
number seats, 1,000; 


total number Seats, 6,425 


Location 
Knoxville is the largest city between Atlanta and Cin- 
cinnati and between Nashville and the Atlantic Coast. 
It is served by the Louisville and Nashville R. R., the 
Southern R. R., the K. S. & E. R. R., K. & A. gz. R 
The many rail lines radiating to all points of the compass 


have helped to make Knoxville the third largest distributing | 


center in the South. 








| 


1922 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





Principal Industries 


Textiles, hose underwear, iron, steel, brass working 
plants, furniture, marble quarries, marble mills, food- 
stuffs, tannic acid, concrete pipe, drugs, candy, flavoring 
extracts, lumber, flour, eggs, poultry raising, dairying, 
wholesaling, in all lines with 137 jobbing and wholesalers, 
46 of whose products stand out as a tremendous industry 


Special Information 


Within 15 miles the American Zine Co. have five mines, 
two concentrating mills and a large subsidiary, the Amer- 
ican Limestone Co. The Aluminum Co. of America 
operates a gigantic plant at Alcoa, 14 miles away. There 
are 12 textile mills, 30 marble quarries, 9 marble mills. 
1,800 traveling men make their homes here. 

Knoxville is the leading city in America in the value 
of property protected by automatic sprinklers. 15,000 
people are engaged in its 200 manufacturing plants. It 
coe a splendid educational system headed by the University 
of Tennessee. 

In a period the past five years, there was an increase 
of 314.4% in persons engaged in gainful pursuits. It has 
gained 114% in population in the past ten years. There are 

40 R. F. D. routes and 201 post offices within 40 miles. 
Knoxville and Eastern Tennessee are distinct in_tradi- 
tion, business and business methods and are rapidly de- 
ve loping its manufactures and agricultural lines. 

Postal receipts for 1921 were $429,064 against $405,478 
for 1920. It is the home of the South’s largest furniture, 
drug and grocery store. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


The territory surrounding Knoxville is an unusually rich 
dairying and farming country. It is the center of much 
pure breed cattle, Its moderate climate makes the cattle bred 
here highly desirable in all parts of the South. The cul- 
tivation of berries is increasing rapidly, Burley tobacco, 
of which this section is a center, is one of the largest 





City Classed as Industrial, Jobbing and Manu- 
facturing Center. 
money crops. 


Corn, wheat, fruit are raised in a large 


acreage. og raising is also on commercial basis. The 
surrounding towns include, Maryville, 3,739; Alcoa, 
3,358; Morristown, 5,875; Jefferson City, 1414; New 
Market, 710; Newport, 2,753; Clinton, 1,409; Lafollette, 
3,056; Loudon. 1,881; Sweetwater, 1,972; Athens, 2,580; 
Coal Creek, 1,204; Oliver Springs, 777; Sevierville, 776. 
Wholesale Houses 
ree ee ere 15 PE wcce dave tb aaews 4 
MEE guess averon Oem - ES oxsccuwases 5 
PERS og bacadeaes sarees 4 Confectioners ........ 3 
WE cc ne weet nacwne 5 TORNOOD 2b c os cescuen 3 
SHOMOMOTE 4.d:6's chia ess 2 Hats and Caps ....... 3 
OOE.: cinebidedsevtas 5 Produce ccccssceseces 8 
Dry GOOG 6i5csiad 6 


Retail Section 

This city has no neighborhood section. The retail 
section lies in the center of the town, Here are situated 
the department stores, markets, a street producers’ mar- 
ket, the specialty shops, grocers, and butchers. It is 
one of the most highly concentrated trading centers in 
the United States. It affords a distribution of lines of 
goods with the least possible amount of salesmen. 


Residential Features 


A city of homes which is reflected in the U. S. census 
report showing 15,494 dwellings for 17,474 families. 
These are one sae style with modern impr vements. 
There are but three apartments (small) in the entire 
city. The best residential section contains many beautiful 
modern homes, of fine architectural lines with well kept 


grounds. 
Churches 


32 Baptist, 2 Catholic, 6 Christian, 2 Episcopal, 1 
Christian Science, 1 Friends, 2 Hebrew, 12 Independent, 
2 Lutheran, 16 Methodist Episcopal, 16 Methodist Epis- 
copal South, 15 Presbyterian and 23 others. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto (Passenger) 69 Confectioners . 74 +=Florists 
Auto (Truck) .. 17 Delicatessen .... 2 Fruits 
Auto (Tires) Agys 18 Dress Makers.... 28 Furniture 
Auto (Parts) Agys 28 Druggists ....... 19 Furriers 
es ee 9 Dey toeds 2655's 18 Garages 
Cigar Stores .. 15 Department Stores 8 Grocers 
Cloaks and Suits. 1 Electrical ....... 3 Hardware 
Clotiiers .ccccce 59 


pes sais 4 Hats and Caps .. 7 Opticians ....... 6 
Swehickned 17 pave! f dikewew wa 11 Photographers ... 11 
sia Webine 30 mes “Sellers... 7 Rie ccrsionced 2 
ee aie oo 2 Meat Markets ... 38 Restaurants ..... 77 
Seihtate ese 17. Men’s Furnishings 5 Shoe Dealers .... 18 
Sckacbwee 415 Merchant Tailors. 3 Sporting Good.s.. 1 
rere 13. Milliners ....... 11 Stationers ....... 7 


Trading Area 


The trading area covers the territory within a radius of 


40 miles, Many prosperous towns and villages are in- 
cluded in this area. While these towns have stores with 
lines to satisfy the immediate needs of their populace 


Knoxville stores enjoy a large amount of their trading. 

On the N. E. the area extends to and includes Morris- 

town, east to Newport, south to Athens, northwest to 
ns and on the north to Jellico, and Middlesboro, 
y. 





Facts and figures were secured from C. 
Morgan, Pres. 
banks, business men and other sources. 


NOTE.- 





’ : C. Campbell, 
University of Tennessee, supt. of schools, real estate dealers, W. Chandler, postmaster, 


Assistant Manager of Board of Commerce; Dr. 


. 














Newspapers 


Journal and Tribune (Morning and Sunday) 
News (Eve.). Sentinel (Eve.-Sun.). 








The Morning Newspaper Field Is Not Divided In Knoxville, Tennessee 


THE KNOXVILLE JOURNAL AND TRIBUNE 


Morning and Sundays 


CIRCULATION IN EXCESS 28,000 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


65% INCREASE IN CIRCULATION. NO INCREASE IN ADVERTISING RATES 





The Knoxville Journal and Tribune Is the Best Newspaper Buy in the South 


Federal Statistics show that Knoxville, East Tennessee is the most rapidly 


growing city in the United States. 
106,000. Knoxville 


1922, 
tionately. 


Business has never been bad in Knoxville. 


1920 Census, 
grew 114% in ten years. 


77,818. 
Is still growing 


City Directory, 
i opor- 


Business is keeping pace with 


the growth of the city and getting bigger and better every week. 





ASK ROGER BABSON FOR A REPORT ON KNOXVILLE 


KELLY -SMITH CO. 


LYTTON BUILDING 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
New York 





Chicago 





J. B. KEOUGH 


Candler Bldg.—Atlanta, Ga. 


THE EQUIVALENT OF FORTY CITY BLOCKS OF RESIDENCES HAVE BEEN BUILT IN KNOXVILLE 
DURING THE PAST SIX MONTHS 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


City Classed as Industrial, Railroad and 
Manufacturing Center 













































































Population Location Suburban and Farm Residents 
Ps deh rah cece he 08CE tebe cok deeake 44,604 On the Central R. R. of Georgia, Nashville, Chattanooga Adjacent to and contributing business to Chattanooga 
ORS OE A ee a 57,895 & St. Louis, the Southern, Western and Atlantic, Ten- re Cleveland, 6,522: S Pittst xr, 2,356; Spring Cit 
A cc on tie nessee, Alabama and Georgia. Has two electric lines-— ' ae ae a ae ae pS: MORE 
eS. | RS PPh RS ae ee eee 57,895 . ° : : 001 D ‘ 1 791- a T — ' 
aoe —— Chattanooga Railway and Light, and Chattanooga Traction 1,00 vyton, 1,791; Athens, 2,580 in Tennesse fridge 
A. By G. Clty ad Subic icc ciccns vcckvces 250,000 Co., covering the city and suburbs. port, 2,018, and Fort Payne, 2,025, in Alabama There 
Chamber of Commerce, City.................-. 57,895 wit is 111 oy ae Knoxville, 313 miles from Memphis, ire many smaller towns and a large farming section in 
Chamber of C Cae 151 miles from Nashville, 596 miles from Chicago, 847 ig Ri ate cate igh : een en 
Nati Whi age rm 6 Suburban...... 115,000 from New York and 498 from New Orleans. Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama 
ative 55.2% ndustrial workers... .23% r 
Negroes ...........32.6% English reading 94% Principal Industries Wholesale Houses 
Foreign born........ 2.1% Home owners (fam.) 14,621 , ie powder, castings, candy, furniture, fertilizer, Groceries 12 Crockery 
Cie 9 s ° , srake shoes, cement, paint, acetylene burners, harness, Meat | Milline 1 
1974 Summer residents... .5,000 medicines, chemicals, hosiery, shirts, porcelain, enameled . : ?: @ | Peat 5 
Beal iron ware, agricultural implements, iron beds, boilers Fruits oo Hardware ' 
Lory ans bricks, brooms, copper, dairy products, limestone products, Furniture 1 | Tobacco ... ates 5 
WOUND? Si see vecececuwe 1 Resources... .. $6,029,695 machinery, paints and varnish, saws, saw mills, stoves, tan- Stationery = | Clothing ..... 1 
Trust Companies....... + Resources. ... 7,984,023 nic acid, underwear, wagons, wheelbarrows, woolen goods, St | Drugs 2 | 
Nati 1 . AS eit wrenches, yarn, extracts, ferro alloys, flour, hardware - marae : . | PUGS secs eccccces 6 
National .......ee-+00 2 Resources. .... 31,838,817 specialties, lava and tale products, logging, tools, lumber, Dry Goods 7 ee Iron and Steel..... 4 
SN TN ies c o0c cna 2 Resources..... 1,674,431 | mattresses, oil well machinery, paper board, iron pipe, Confectionery ..... 4 i | 
shirts, stock medicine, stock food, coffins, boilers, paint ‘ 
Schools | and varnish, yarn. Retail Section 
Public ROL ys 3 cles 15 A eee ny 7,290 Special Information [The shopping center can be favorably compared to any 
High Seve we Usede< sues 4 PUK 2 t's aeRe Seas 2,429 The many railroads make Chattanooga an excellent ship town twice the size of Chattanooga. Market from river, 
UI Rac OLS aks i) ies occ 1,974 ping center for the numerous wholesalers and jobbers situ- twenty blocks, about 1% miles. Broad mill blcck three | 
University of Chattanooga ated here. It is also a busy textile center, with 24 hosiery, ‘ “ths . peo : 
@ . 26 other mills in this line, employing upward of 10,000 quarters of a mile. Main St. a retail section for one 
Th persons, and with sales running up to $40,000,000; $8,000,- and one-half miles. Ninth, Eighth, Seventh, Sixth, Fifth 
a eatres C00 worth of boilers are made here annually. The yearly Sts, have retail stores and shops. Chestnut St. There 
Legitimate, 1; moving pictures, 9; vaudeville, 1. Total output of furniture totals $7,500,000; $101,963,000 invested ‘ H 
number of seats, 6,925 f ces in manufacturing; 373 factories manufacturing 1,312 va- are neighborhood stores throughout the city. 
oe ere rieties of products. The city enjoys a heavy tourist traffic. , i 
Churches Over 50,000 visitors yearly are entertained here, drawn by Residential Features 
: ; the splendor of the scenery and the historic points of in- Mostly one-family houses. with many fine residences 
Adventist, 3; Baptist, 53; Christian, 10; Christian Sci- terest. There are 37 firms engaged in export business. Is edd ; agp Sis Ri w aepere 
ence, 1; Congregational, 3; Episcopal, 3; Hebrew, 3; Lu- third city in manufacture of hosiery, and second in manu- he city is one of individual homes. There are magnifi 
er FP ae mae! Episcopal, i ae, 14; Ro- facture of boilers in the United States. It is the largest cent residential sections along Missionary Ridge and on ~ 
man Catholic, 1; Undenominational, 8; Unitarian, 1; United | nreducer of oil well machinery in the world. The manu Signal Mountain 
Brethren, 2; Universalist, 1 facture of refrigerators constitutes an important industry. | ~ ‘ : : : 
sd As the area of the city proper is comparatively small, 
P P ° the suburban sections are being rapidly developed. 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products pnewiles alles, Se ee ee 
Auto (Passenger). 38 Confectioners 47 Florists 7 Hats and Caps 8 Opticiz 6 . . 
oe tee OFIStS woe csccee ats Aps.... ( pticians ..... “ 
. . A re 
Auto (Truck).... 17 Delicatessen ..... 2 Fruits .......... eee rere 19 Photographers ko ae Trading Area 
Auto (Tires) Agys 24 Dress: Makers 22 Furniture 49 Ladies’ Tailors 14 Pleace g The trading area on the northeast extends to Athens, 
Auto (Parts) Agys 36 Titus ist re yo ae 9 Cee ae ca Mleatreke Siege Rests “ os a19 on to southeast; it extends to and includes Dalton, Ga., 
dL ee ee 19 SEIStS ..---e bi aap sececeeee Men’ <= abate tel RCMAUFEMES ..--. rhe cn the southwest, to South Pittsburg, Ala., and on the 
Cigar Stores...... 1g Dry Goods....... 55 TATAQES oo eee eee 14 Men’s Furnishings. 31 Shoe _Dealers weeee y north to and including Pikeville. There are many small 
Cloaks and Suits. — Department Stores. 2 Grocers .......... 494 Merchant Tailors. 21 Sporting Goods... towns lying within this section. While they are small, 
Clothiers ........ 36- Electrical ....... 8 Hardware ....... 14 Milliners ........ 16 Stationers ..... 2 | they contribute largely to the business of Chattanooga. 
a iin | 
NOTE Facts and figures were secured from H. N. Longgley,Secretary of Chamber of Commerce, Merchants and Newspapers 
Manufacturers Association, Superintendent of Schools, Banks and Merchants. News (Eve) Times (Morn). Times (Sun.). 
Se 

















You cannot leave Chattanooga or the 


CHATTANOOGA NEWS 


off any list attempting to cover the South 


Over 22,000 net paid circulation at only 6c. per line—See Editor and Publisher’s own figures on diversified manufacturing 
interests of Chattanooga. 


CHATTANOOGA - = = THE CITY 
THE NEWS - THE PAPER 


Delisser’s figures for March, 1922, show THE NEWS abso- The cooperation department of THE NEWS has made 















lutely supreme, show that THE NEWS for six days carried Chattanooga an inviting Try Out City. suy on a rising 
more NATIONAL Advertising and more LOCAL Advertis- market—THE NEWS has shown an increasing circulation 
ing than the other paper carried in seven days. on every A. B. C. report for last three years. 


Local TIE UPS our specialty—How can you lose? 


The City - - - = CHATTANOOGA 
The Paper - - - THE NEWS 
The “Buy” - - 22,000 for 6c. per line 


For Additional Information Write to 


THE NEWS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


or 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ATLANTA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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TENNESSEE A LEADER IN 
MINERALS 


(Continued from page 5) 











the producing of roofing slates is growing 
at a rapid pace in eastern Tennessee. 
More amazing than all, the annual pro- 
duction of silver in Tennessee amounts 
to more than $100,000 annually. 

Many buyers of space judge a state by 
its schools. Rapid development has been 
made in enlargement of the school sys- 
tem of Tennessee. The state boasts of 
8 institutions of higher. learning, for 
which the state expended $600,000 for 
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improvements in 1919. Public school 
system has been brought to a high state 
of efficiency. Tennessee now boasts of 


544 county high schools, 182 of them 
being standard first class schools with 
a 4-year course of high school work. 
The state system of elementary schools 
covers every town. Tennessee is noted 
for its private schools, and every section 


of the state can boast of senior and junior 
college and private academies. There 
are 14 private institutions and standard 
senior colleges, with endowments and 
property values reaching $1,000,000. 


Total population of the state between 
the ages of 15 and 20 years is 842,199 
and the number attending school is 


522,800. 





Photo by Ewing Galloway 





Sao 


There are immense deposits of marble, limestone and other building stone in practically 


every part of the state of Tennessee. The marble of the state is of 


rare beauty and is 


known and used by architects in every part of North America. This picture was made 
in one of the large quarries in the Appalachian Range. 


1922 














Tennessee boasts of 19 institutions of higher education ‘upon which she expends millions of 


dollars annually. 


The photograph shown above was taken on the campus at the George 


Peabody College for teachers. A professional institution for training educators which was 
endowed by the Peabody fund and has received generous additional support from the state, 


and which functions for the whole South. 


Of these 522,800 school children, 333,- 
118 or 85.3 per cent between 7 and 13 
years of age were in school attendance, 
and of the total 101,744 between the ages 
of 14 and 15, of these 80,780 were in 
school, a total of 98,000 between the ages 
of 16 and 17 and 134,216 between the 
ages of 18 and 20. 

Of the population of 2,237,885 of the 
state of Tennessee, 1,885,993 are white and 
although it is a southern state there are 
only 451,758 negroes. 

It is worthy of note that the total 
urban population of Tennessee is only 
611,226 against a total rural population 
of 1,726,659. The white urban popula- 
tion is 440,673, while the white rural 
population is 1,445,320. Tennessee has 
the right to boast of her native Ameri- 
can population. Of her 440,673 urban 
white population, 429,189 is native and 
402,359 of native parentage. 


The rural district percentage is even 
greater. Native white population total 
is 1,441,326 and the native white parent- 
age reaches a total of 430,398 

A survey of the increased resources 
and liabilities of the state banks shows 
clearly the ever growing buying power 
of the people of this prosperous com- 
monwealth. 

Loans and discounts exceed $160,445,- 
000. As a whole, state banking resources 
reach a grand total of more than $240,- 
000,000. 

A fair indication of the rapidly increas- 
ing buying power of the state is shown 
in the increased captal stock of the state 
banks between April and November, 
1921. In 8 institutions they were in- 
creased in that period from $191,700 to 
$328,800. New banks were established 
with a capital stock of $40,000 in the 


same period. 








JACKSON, TENN. 





Jackson Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
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Puepeattes—1980 CORON oo oie So cin cc cbccccesivccvces 18,860 Auto (Passengers) 9 Confectioners .... 4 Florists ......... 2 Hats and Caps... — Opticians ....... 7 
TOU COE oo cs nd pcend punched oehheededeseuasea’ 15,779 Auto (Truck).... 7 Delicatessen ...., o” SE sxbetoeadte 4 Jewelry ......... 4 Photographers 3 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, city and suburbs... 43,824 Auiv (Tires) Agys .. Dress Makers.... 14 Furniture ....... 7 Ladies’ Tailors.. 3S FRGMGS « cccccecss 2 
Banks, Resources, $7,562,379. 8 Schools, P upils, 4,414, Auto (Parts) Agys .. Druggists ....... 7. BS: dccontan — Meat Markets.... 4 Restaurants ..... 3 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,485. Trading Area—40 miles. News- DONE: siisdewewne S . Dey Goode... .<s. ar eee 7 Men’s Furnishings 12 Shoe Dealers..... 3 
papers—Sun (FE), except Saturday. Cigar Stores..... 2 Department Stores — Grocers ......... 20 Merchant Tailors. 2 Sporting Goods. . 2 

Cloaks and Suits. — Electrical ........ 1 Hardware ...... Bees access 9 Stationers ....... 2 
CASRN cccwcse 12 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. Johnson City Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
| 

Pobulation——1980 “GeO cnc cccsvcscvcercbasccssves 12,442 | Auto (Passengers) 16 Confectioners .... 14 Florists ......... 3 Hats and Caps... 1 Opticians ....... 2 
a ee ee ree 8,502 | Auto (Truck).... 7 Delicatessen ..... a, Seprerrree FE cewaaiates 3 Photographers 2 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban Estimate. 22,000 | Auto (Tires) Agys 9 Dress Makers.... 11 Furniture ......... 7 dae. Tees... 2 Bee, codkis cess 5 

6 Banks, Resources $7,281,402. 11 Schools, Pupils,3,475. | Auto (Parts) Agys 10 Druggists ...... iy ae — Meat Markets.... 10 Restaurants ..... 9 
Theatres, 4; seats, 3.550. Trading Area—Twenty-five miles. ee SS re Se Piget 2 Dry Goods...... 7 Garages ........ 7 Men’s Furnishings 2 Shoe _Dealers..... 7 
Newspapers—Chronicle (M. & S.), except Monday. Staff Cigar Stores...... 8 Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 64 Merchant Tailors. 3 Sporting Goods... 1 

. & S.), except Saturday. Cloaks and Suits. — Electrical ...... 2) Hardware ....c<. DOE: > Sancaxs 1 Statiomere . ccc 1 
Be ears 14 

CLARKSVILLE. TENN. Clarksville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

PRN NMED as iow vn ova reeangmbons sae 8,110 Auto (Passengers) 12 Confectioners .... 5 Florists ........ 2 Hats and Caps... 3 Opticians ....... 2 
ry ree cee et ee ee 8,548 Auto (Truck).... 5 Delicatessen ..... ei) aeoerrrerr ys i ME a4. 5 50/0162 Phctographers ... 1 

4 Banks, Resources, $4,127,602. 9 Schools, Pupils, 1,792 Auto (Tires) Agys 12 Dress Makers.... 5 Furniture. ....... S Ladies Tailors... 3 Pimmow .occccecss 1 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,400. Trading Area—Twenty miles Auto (Parts) Agys 8 Druggists ....... 6. Pete icecscec — Meat Markets.... 7 Restaurants ..... 6 
Newspapers—Leaf Chronicle (E). : ree SB Der Ves pn ccc a rere 9 Men’s Furnishings 3 Shoe Dealers..... 6 

Cigar Stores..... 4 Department Stores 2 Grocers ......... 45 Merchant Tailors. 2 Sporting Goods... 1 
Cloaks and Suits. — Electrical ....... DB. Hardware. cacssse § BEMMROCS «0... ccas 4 Stationers ....... 2 
CeOEE: occse ens 6 

MORRISTOWN, TENN. Morristown Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Fepniatiie—19020 AROS so oso bos Soins ose cbescecds 5.875 Auto (Passenger) 17 Confectioners .... 2 Florists ......... 2 Hats and Caps... 2 Opticians r 3 
a Se ee Seo, ee ee ee . ,007 Auto. (Truck).. 7 Delicatessen Ss ae” RE eres SB LO? cxaeseteo 2 Photographers 2 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City and Suburban. 8,900 Auto. (Tires) Agys 5 Dress Makers.... 10 Furniture ....... S$ Ladies’ Tailors.'.. 3 Pianos ..s.ccecee 1 

3 Banks, Resources, $4,731,059. 4 Schools, Pupils, i400 Auto. (Parts) Agys 7 Druggists ...... 3 Furriers ......... — Meat Markets.... 6 Restaurants ccna, 2 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,050. Trading Area—Twenty miles. RSE eae ar i” Bay Sees. i vec See os 6s ves 8 Men’s Furnishings 2 Shoe Dealers..... 3 
Newspapers Mail (E.) | Cigar Stores..... 2 Department Stores — Grocers ......... 32 Merchant Tailors. 5 Sporting Goods... 2 

| Cleaks and Suits. — Electrical ........ 1 Hardware ....... 3 Milliners a a, ere 1 
f; SOD OF Fes oes» 8 

COLUMBIA. TENN. Columbia Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Populaticn—-1920 Cemets ooo. septic sive c cine ea sade 5,526 | Aut (Passenger) 17 Confectioners .... 7 Florists -..- 2. Hats and Caps.... 2 Opticians ........ 2 
Pte MAD ndniwascsacecerbackecceatt os o- 5.724 Auto. (Truc k)... 7 Delicatessen i — Fruits eee lll OU 3. Photographers 2 

5 Banks, Resources, $3,974,406. 7 Schools, Pupils, 1, 501. | Auto. (Tires) Agys 12 Dress Makers 10 Furniture ....... 4 Ladies’ Tailors 4 PIR svecies 1 
Theatres, 2; seats, 2,500. Trading Area—Twenty-five miles. | Auto. (Parts) Agys 19 Druggists ..-.. 12. Purriers sseseee == Meat. Markets. . 11. Restaurants cen 
Newspapers—Herald (FE). | EE Sods sie w ee 2 Te SARE os. 0 45 os 1 CE, a os da ca 9 Men’s Furnishings 2 Shce Dealers..... 3 

Ciear Stores..... 3 Department Stores — Grocers -seee+-- 33° Merchant Tailors.. 3 Sporting Goods... 2 
Cloaks and Suits. Efectrignt .icccos. 2 TEGPG@ETO. .ccccne 3. Milliners 5. Seatiogiet® «.cccce 1 
Clethiers * oa 

GREENEVILLE, TENN. | Greeneville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Population—1920 Census .............. sopcus coc! See Auto. (Passenger) 8 Confectioners .... 3 Florists ......... 1 Hats and Caps.... 3 Opticians coce 2 
Sn Ee ERE Per eT ore 1,920 Auto. (Truck) 4 Delicatessen |= a ne .wkasees Ss —! Sees 2 Photographers | 1 
Chamber of Commerce Estimate, City and Surburban 5,600 Auto, (Tires), Agys 12 Dress Makers.... —- Furniture ... 2 Ladies’ Tailors... PHAROS. ccccscoces 1 

4 Banks, Resources, $3,701,047. 3 Schools, Pupils, 831. | Auto (Parts) Agys 8 Druggists ....... 4 Furriers .........— Meat Markets.... 4 Restaurants va 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,200. Trading Area—Fifteen miles. | Bakers .......... 1 Dry Goods....... D “GD sche venen 8 Men’s Furnishings 3 Shee Dealers..... 6 
Newspapers—Democrat-Sun (E). | Cigar Stores..... 1 Department Stores — Grocers ......... 24 Merchant Tailors.. — Sporting Goods... 2 

| ome and Suits.. = Electrical © .....5.. 39> Siasaee” .2<5%.-> 4 Milliners ........ 2 Stationers 2. .0.v.- 1 
| lothiers 
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